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I SHOULD HAVE DEDICATED 


THESE VOLUMES 

TO 

LOED CANNING, 

HAD HE LITED; 

I NOW INSCEIBE THEM EEVEBENTIALLY 


TO HIS MEMOEY. 



. • • For to think that an handful of people can, with the 

GREATEST COURAGE AND POLICY IN THE WORLD, EMBRACE TOO LARGE EXTENT 
OF DOMINION, IT MAY HOLD FOR A TIME, BUT IT WILL FAIL SUDDENLY.—' 
Bacon, 


, * . As FOR MERCENARY FORCES (WHICH IS THE HELP IN THIS CASE), 
ALL EXAMPLES SHOW THAT, WHATSOEVER ESTATE, OR PRINCE, DOTH BEST 
UPON THEM, HE MAY SPREAD HIS FEATHERS FOR A TIME, BUT HE WILL MEW 
THEM SOON AFTER. — BaCOn. 


If there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark 

SHALL COME THAT SHALL SET IT ON FIRE. ThB MATTER OF SEDITIONS IS OF 
TWO KINDS, MUCH POVERTY AND MUCH DISCONTENTMENT. It IS CERTAIN, SO 
MANY OVERTHROWN ESTATES, SO MANY VOTES FOR TROUBLES. , . . ThE 
CAUSES AND MOTIVES FOR SEDITION ARB, INNOVATIONS IN RELIGION, TAXES, 
ALTERATION OF LAWS AND CUSTOMS, BREAKING OF PRIVILEGES, GENERAL 
OPPRESSION, ADVANCEMENT OF UNWORTHY PERSONS, STRANGERS, DEATHS, 
DISBANDED SOLDIERS, FACTIONS GROWN DESPERATE ; AND WHATSOEVER IN 
OFFENDING PEOPLE JOINETH AND KNITTETH THEM IN A COMON CAUSE.— 

Bacmi, 



EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Ik preparing a now, and, if I may so call it, a consolidated, 
edition of tL© History of tk© Indian Mutiny — tliatis,an edition 
in wMck Colonel Malleson’s three volumes of continuation are 
blended with the two initiatory volumes of Sir John Kay© — 
I have had to encounter few difficulties beyond those of form. 
By difficulties of form I mean differences of arrangement, and 
differences in the spelling of Indian proper names. It seemed 
to me absolutely essential that in both these respects the two 
works should be brought into complete accord, I have, there- 
fore, met the first difficulty by substituting, in Sir John Kaye's 
volumes, an initial “ Table of Contents ” for the chapter head- 
ings. Such a table, apart from other considerations, is more 
useful to a reader who may desire to refer to a particular 
incident. With respect to the other difference it was impossible 
to hesitate. The spelling of the past, based upon the impres- 
sions made upon men, ignorant of the Native languages, by the 
utterances of the Natives, a spelling based upon no system, and 
therefor© absolutely fortuitous, has in these latter days given 
place to a spelling founded upon the actual letters which repre- 
sent the places indicated. In its General Orders and in its 
Gazettes the Government of India of the present day adopts 
the enlightened system of spelling drawn up by Dr. Hunter, 
and this system has been adopted generally by the Indian 
Press, and by residents in India. Between the alternative of 
adhering to a barbarous system, fast dying if not already dead, 
and the more enlightened system of the present and of the 
future, there could not be a moment’s hesitation. I have 
adapted, then, Sir John Kaye’s spelling of Indian proper names 
to one more in accordance with modern usage, and in every 
respect more correct. In the text, I need scarcely say, I have 
not changed even a comma. That text remains, in these 
volumes, as he wrote and published it. Some of the indices, 
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the interest in which has waned, if not altogether died ont^ 
have been omitted ; some have been abridged ; and in one 
instance the salient part has been transferred to the note to 
which it properly belonged. Colonel Malleson’s three volumes 
have naturally met with far less indulgence at my hands. 
When these shall be published the reader will find that the 
severest critic of a work may be its author. 

The work, when completedj will consist of Sir John Kay e^s 
first and second volumes and of Colonel Malleson’s three. These, 
with the index, will make six volumes. It is needless to 
discuss all the reasons why Colonel Malleson’s first volume has 
been preferred to Sir John Kaye’s third, for one will suffice. 
Kaye’s third volume would not fit in with Malleson’s second 
volume, as it concludes with the story of the storming of Dehli, 
which forms the first chapter of Malleson’s second volume, 
whilst it omits the relief of Lakhnao, the account of which 
concludes Malleson’s first volume. 

I may add that on the few occasions on which I have deemed 
it absolutely necessary to append a note, that note bears the 
initials of the Editor. 

G. B. M. 

1st Oetober, 1888. 
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By Sir 


v^rYE. 


It was not witliont much liesitaticin'tiat I undertook to write • 
this narrative of the events, which have imparted so painful 
a celebrity to the years 1857-58, and left behind them such i 
terrible remembrances. Publicly and privately I had been 
frequently urged to do so, before I could consent to take upon 
myself a responsibility, which could not sit lightly on any one 
capable of appreciating the magnitude of the events themselves 
and of the many grave questions w^hich they suggested. If, 
indeed, it had not been that, in course of time, I found, either 
actually in my hands or within my reach, materials of history ■ 
such as it was at least improbable that any other writer could , 
obtain, I should not have ventured upon so difficult a task. 
But having many important collections of papers in my posses- 
sion, and having received promises of further assistance from . 
surviving actors in the scenes to be described, I felt that,, 
though many might write a better history of the Sipahi War, 
no one could write a more truthful one. 

So, relying on these external advantages to compensate all 
inherent dehciencies, I commenced what I knew must be a 
labour of years, but what I felt would be also a labour of love. 
My materials were too ample to be otherwise than most 
sparingly displayed. The prodigal citation of authorities has 
its advantages ; but it encumbers the text, it impedes the 
narrative, and swells to inordinate dimensions the record of 
historical events. On a former occasion, when I laid before 
the public an account of a series of important transactions, 
mainly derived from original documents, public and private,. 
I quoted those documents freely both in the text and in the 
notes. As I was at that time wholly unknown to the public, 
it was necessary that I should cite chapter and verse to obtain 
credence for my statements. There was no ostensible reason 
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wliy I shotild liave known more about those transactions than 
any other writer (for it was merely the accident of private 
friendships and associations that placed such profuse materials 
in my possession), and it seemed to be imperative upon me 
therefore to produce my credentials. Ent, believing that this 
necessity no longer exists, I have in the present work abstained 
from adducing my authorities, for the mere purpose of sub- 
stantiating my statements. I have quoted the voluminous 
correspondence in my possession only where there is some 
dramatic force and propriety in the words cited, or when they 
appear calculated, without impeding the narrative, to give 
colour and vitality to the story. 

And here I may observe that, as on former occasions, the 
historical materials which I have moulded into this narrative 
are rather of a private than of a public character. I have 
made but little use of recorded official documents. I do not 
mean that access to such documents has not been extremely 
serviceable to me 5 but that it has rather afforded the means of 
verifying or correcting statements received from other sources 
than it has supplied me with original materials. So far as 
respects the accumulation of facts, this History would have 
differed but slightly from what it is, if I had never passed the 
door of a public office ; and, generally, the same may be said of 
the opinions which I have expressed. Those opinions, whether 
sound or unsound, are entirely my own personal opinions— 
opinions in many instances formed long ago, and confirmed by 
later events and more mature consideration. No one but myself 
is responsible for them ; no one else is in any way identified 
with them. In the wide range of inquiry embraced by the 
consideration of the manifold causes of the great convulsion of 
1857, almost every grave question of Indian government and 
administration presses forward, with more or less importunity, 
for notice. Where, on many points, opinions widely differ, and 
the policy, which is the practical expression of them, takes 
various shapes, it is a necessity that the writer of cotemporary 
history, in the exercise of independent thought, should find 
himself dissenting from the doctrines and disapproving the 
actions of some authorities, living and dead, who are worthy of 
all admiration and respect. It is fortunate, when, as in the 
present instance, this difference of opinion involves no diminu- 
tion of esteem, and the historian can discern worthy motives, and 
benevolent designs, and generous strivings after good, in those 
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wliose”ways lie may tMnk erroneous, and wBose course of action 
he may deem unwise. 

Indeed, the errors of which I have freely spoken were, for 
the most part, strivings after good. It was in the over-eager 
pnrsnit of Humanity and Civilisation that Indian statesmen of 
the new school were betrayed into the excesses which have 
been so grievously visited upon the nation. The story of the 
Indian Eebellion of 1857 is, perhaps, the most signal illustration 
of our great national character ever yet recorded in the annals 
of our country. It was the vehement self-assertion of the 
Englishman that produced this conflagration ; it was the same 
vehement self-assertion that enabled him, by God’s blessing, to 
trample it out. It was a noble egotism, mighty alike in 
doing and in suffering, and it showed itself grandly capable of 
steadfastly confronting the dangers which it had brought down 
upon itself. If I have any predominant theoiy it is this: 
Because we were too English the great crisis arose ; but it was 
only because we were English that, when it arose, it did not 
utterly overwhelm us. 

It is my endeavour, also, to show how much both of the 
dangers which threatened British dominion in the East, and of 
the success with which they were encountered, is assignable to 
the individual characters of a few eminent men. With this 
object I have sought to bring the reader face to face with the 
principal actors in the events of the SipaM War, and to take a 
personal interest in them. If it be true that the best history 
is that which most nearly resembles a bundle of biographies, it 
is especially true when said with reference to Indian history ; 
lor nowhere do the characters of individual Englishmen impress 
themselves with a more vital reality upon the annals of the 
country in which they live; nowhere are there such great 
opportunities of independent action ; nowhere are developed 
such capacities for evil or for good, as in our great Anglo-Indian 
Empire. If, then, in such a work as this, the biographical 
element were not prominently represented — if the individualities 
of such men as Ealhousie and Canning, as Henry and John 
Lawi^enoe, as James Outram, as John Nicholson, and Herbert 
Edwardes, were not duly illustrated, there would be not only 
a cold and colourless, but also an unfaithful, picture of the 
origin and progress of the War. But it is to be remarked that, 
in proportion as the individuality of the English leaders is 
distinct and strongly marked, that of the chiefs of the insurrec- 
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tionary moYement is faint and undecided. In tlie fact of this 
contrast we see the whole history of the success which, hy God’s 
providence, crowned the efforts of onr countrymen* If the 
individual energies of the leaders of the revolt had been com- 
mensnrate with the power of the masses, we might have failed 
to extinguish snch a conflagration. But the whole tendency of 
the English system had been to crush ont those energies; so 
again, I say, we found in the very circumstances which had 
excited the rebellion the very elements of our success in sup- 
pressing it. Over the Indian Bead Level which that system had 
created, the English heroes marched triumphantly to victory. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my obligations to those 
who have enabled me to write this History by supplying me 
with the materials of which it is composed. To the executors 
of the late Lord Canning, who placed in my hands the private 
and demi-official correspondence of the deceased statesman, 
extending over the whole term of his Indian administration, I 
am especially indebted. To Sir John Lawrence and Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, who have furnished me with the most valuable 
materials for my narrative of the rising in the Panjab and the 
measures taken in that province for the re-capture of Behli ; to 
the family of the late Colonel Baird Smith, for many interesting 
papers illustrative of the operations of the great siege ; to Sir 
James Outram, who gave me before Ms death his correspondence 
relating to the brilliant operations in Oudh ; to Sir Robert 
Hamilton, for much valuable matter in elucidation of the 
history of the Central Indian Campaign ; and to Mr. E. A. 
Eeade, whose comprehensive knowledge of the progress of 
events in the Horth-’Western Provinces has been of material 
service to me, my warmest acknowledgments are due. But to 
no one am I more indebted than to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary 
of State for India, who has permitted me to consult the official 
records of his Bepartment — a privilege which has ennabled me 
to make much better use of the more private materials in my 
possession. Ho one, however, can know better or feel more 
strongly than myself, that much matter of interest contained in 
the multitudinous papers before me is unrepresented in my 
narrative. But such omissions are the necessities of a history 
so full of incident as this. If I had yielded to the temptation 
to use my illustrative materials more freely, I should have 
expanded this work heyond all acceptable limits. 

Loxdox, 
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OHAPTJEE L 

Broken in bodily liealtb, but not enfeebled in spirit, by eight 
years of anxious toil beneath an Indian sun, Lord Dalhousie 
laid down the reins of government and returned to his native 
country to die. Since the reign of Lord Wellesley, so great in 
written history, so momentous in practical results, there had 
been no such administration as that of Lord Dalhousie ; there 
had been no period in the annals of the Anglo-Indian Empire 
surcharged with such great political events, none which nearly 
approached it in the rapidity of its administrative progress. 
Peace and War had yielded their fruits with equal profusion. 

On the eve of resigning his high trust to the hands of another, 
liord Dalhousie drew up an elaborate state-paper reviewing the 
eventful years of his government. He had reason to rejoice in 
the retrospect ; for he had acted in accordance with the faith 
that was within him, honestly and earnestly working out his 
cherished principles, and there was a bright flush of success 
over all the apparent result. Peace and prosperity smiled upon 
the empire. That empire he had vastly extended, and by its 
extension he believed that he had consolidated our rule and 
imparted additional security to our tenure of the country. 

Of these great successes some account should be given at the 
outset of such a narrative as this : for it is only by under- 
standing and appreciating them that we can rightly estimate 
the subsequent crisis. It was in the Pan jab and in Oudh that 
many of the most important incidents of that crisis occurred. 
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indeed, an CTil presence in the nation. It rested with her to 
choose a minister, and the choice which she made was another 
great suicidal blow struck at the life of the Sikh Empire. It 
may have been difficult in this emergency to select the right 
man, for, in truth, there were not many wise men from whom a 
sffiection could be made. The Qneen-Mother cut through the 
difficulty by selecting her paramour. 

Lai Singh was unpopular with the Durbar ; unpopular with 
the people ; and he failed. He might have been an able and an 
honest man, and yet have been found wanting in such a con- 
juncture. But he was probably the worst man in the Pan jab 
on whom the duty of reconstructing a strong Sikh Government 
could have devolved. To do him justice, there were great 
difficulties in his way. He had to replenish an exhausted 
treasury by a course of unpopular retrenchments. Troops were 
to be disbanded and Jaghirs resumed, Lai Singh was not the 
man to do this, as one bowing to a painful necessity, and 
sacrificing himself to the exigencies of the State. Even in a 
country where political virtue was but little understood, a 
course of duty consistently pursued for the benefit of the nation 
might have ensured for him some sort of fespect. But whilst 
he was impoverishing others, he was enriching himself. It was 
not the public treasury, but the private purse, that he sought 
to replenish, and better men were despoiled to satisfy the greed 
of his hungry relatives and friends. Yieious among the vicious, 
he lived but for the indulgence of his own appetites, and ruled 
but for his own aggrandisement. The favourite of the Queen, he 
was the oppressor of the People. And though he tried to dazzle 
his British guests by rare displays of courtesy towards them, 
and made himself immensely popular among all ranks of the 
Army of Occupation by his incessant efforts to gratify them, he 
, bnld not hide the one great patent fact, that a strong Sikh 
Government could never be established under the wazirat of 
Lai Singh, 

But the British were not reponsihle for the failure. The 
Begent chose him ; and, hound by treaty not to exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Labor State, 
the British Government had only passively to ratify the choice. 
But it was a state of things burdened with evils of the most 
obtrusive kind. We were upholding an unprincipled ruler and 
, . an unprincipled minister at the point of our British bayonets, 
and thus aiding them to commit iniquities which, without such 
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external support, they would not have long been suffered to 
perpetrate. The compact, however, was but for the current 
year ; and even for that brief period there seemed but little 
probability of Lai Singh tiding over the difficulties and dangers 
which beset his position. 

Very soon his treachery undid him. False to his own 
country, he was false also to the British Government. The 
province of Kashmir, which was one of the outlying depen- 
dencies taken by the British in payment of the war-charges, 
had been made over to Gulab Singh, chief of the great Jamu 
family, who had paid a million of money for the cession. But 
the transfer had been resisted by the local governor, who had 
ruled the province under the Sikh Kajabs, and covertly Lai 
Singh had encouraged the resistance. The nominal offender was 
brought to public trial, but it was felt that the 
jec. 1846 , criminal was Lai Singh, and that upon the 

issue of the inquiry depended the fate of the minister. It was 
soon apparent that he was a traitor, and that the other, though, 
for intelligible reasons of his own, reluctant to render an 
account of his stewardship, was little more than a tool in his 
hands. The disgrace of the minister was the immediate result 
of the investigation. He left the Durbar tent a prisoner under 
a guard, an hour before his own body-guard, of Sikh soldiers ; 
and the great seal of the Maharajah was placed in the hands of 
the British Eesident. So fell Lai Singh ; and so fell also the 
first experiment to reconstruct a strong Sikh Government on a 
basis of national independence. 

Another experiment was then to be tried. There was not a 
native of the country to whose hands the destinies of the empire 
could be safely entrusted. If the power of the English 
conqueror were demanded to overawe the turbulent military 
element, English wisdom and English integrity were no less 
needed, in that conjuncture, to quicken and to purify the corrupt 
councils of the State. Sikh statesmanship, protected against the 
armed violence of the Prmtorian bands, which had overthrown 
so many ministries, had been fairly tried, and had been found 
miserably wanting. A purely native Government was not to 
be hazarded again. Averse as Hardin ge had been, and still 
was, to sanction British interference in the internal adminis- 
tration of the Panjab, there was that in the complications 
before him which compelled him to overcome his reluctance. 
The choice, indeed, lay between a half measure, which might- 
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succeed, tliougli truly tliere was small liope of success, 
and tlie total abandonment of the counti'y to its own vices, 
which would have been speedily followed, in selMefence, 
by our direct assumption of the Government on our own 
account. Importuned by the Sikh Durbar, in the name of the 
Maharajah, Hardinge tried the former course. The next effort, 
therefore, to save the Sikh Empire from self-destruction em- 
braced the idea of a native Government, presided over by a 
Bjitish statesman. A Council of Eegency was instituted, to be 
composed of Sikh chiefs, under the superintendence and con- 
trol of the Eesident ; or, in other words, the British Eesiclent 
became the virtual ruler of the country. 

And this time the choice, or rather the accident, of the man 
was as propitious, as before it had been untoward and perverse. 
The English officer possessed well-nigh all the qualities wdiich 
the Sikh Sirdar so deplorably lacked, A captain of the 
Bengal Artillery, holding the higher rank of colonel by brevet 
for good service, Henry Lawrence had graduated in Panjabi 
diplomacy under George Clerk, and had accompanied to Kabul 
the Sikh Contingent, attached to Pollock’s retribntory force, 
combating its dubious fidelity, and controlling its predatory 
excesses on the way. After the return of the expedition to the 
British provinces, he had been appointed to represent our 
interests in Kipal; and there — for there was a lull in the 
sanguinary intrigues of that semi-barbarous Court — immersed 
in his books, and turning to good literary purpose his hours 
of leisure, he received at Katmandu intelligence of the Sikh 
invasion, and of the death of George Broadfoot, and was sum- 
moned to take the place of that lamented officer as the agent 
of the Governor-General on the frontier. In the negotiations 
which followed the conquest of the Khalsa army, he had taken 
the leading part, and, on the restoration of peace, had been 
appointed to the office of British Eesident, or Minister, at 
Labor, under the first experiment of a pure Sikh Government 
hedged in by British troops. 

If the character of the man thus placed at the head of affairs 
could have secured the success of this great compromise, it 
would have been successful far beyond the expectations of its 
projectors. For no man ever undertook a high and important 
trust with a more solemn sense of his responsibility, or ever, 
with more singleness of purpose and more steadfast sincerity of 
heart, set himself to work, with God's blessing, to turn a great 
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opportunity to great account for tlie benefit of bis fellows. In 
Henry Lawrence a pure transparent nature, a simple manliness 
and trutlif Illness of cbaracter, were combined with liigb intel- 
lectual powers, and personal energies wbiob notbing eartbly 
could subdue. I may say it bere, once for all, at tbe Tcry 
out^et of my story, that nowhere does tbis natural simj)licity 
and truthfulness of cbaracter so often as in India survive a 
long career of public service. In that country public men are 
happily not exposed to tbe pernicious influences which in 
England shrivel tbeiii so fast into party leaders and parlia- 
mentary chiefs. With perfect singieness of aim and pure 
sincerity of purpose, they go, with level eyes, straight at the 
public good, never looking up in fear at the suspended sword 
of a parliamentary majority, and never turned aside by that 
fear into devious paths of trickery and finesse. It may be that 
ever since the days of Clive and Omichund an unsavoury odour 
has joervaded the reputation of Oriental diplomacy; hut the 
fact is, that our greatest successes have been achieved by men 
incapable of deceit, and by means which have invited scrutiny. 
When we have opposed craft to craft, and have sought to out- 
juggle our opponents, the end has been commonly disastrous. 
It is only by consummate honesty and transparent truthfulness 
that the Talleyrands of the East have been beaten by such 
mere children in the world’s ways as Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Charles Metcalfe, James Outram, and Henry Lawrence, 

Henry Lawrence, indeed, was wholly without guile. He had 
great shrewdness and sagacity of character, and he could read 
and understand motives, to which his own breast was a stranger, 
for he had studied well the Oriental character. But he was 
singularly open and unreserved in all his dealings, and would 
leather have given his antagonist an advantage than have 
condescended to any small arts and petty trickeries to secure 
success. All men, indeed, trusted him ; for they knew that 
there was nothing selfish or sordid about him ; that the one 
desire of his heart was to benefit the people of the country in 
which it had pleased Grod to cast his lot. But he never suffered 
this plea of beneficence to prevail against his sense of justice. 
He -was eminently, indeed, a just man, and altogether incapable 
of that casuistry which gives a gloss of humanity to self- 
seeking, and robs people for their own good. He did not look 
upon the misgovernment of a native State as a valid reason for 
the absorption of its revenues, hut thought that British power 
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iiiigEt *be exercised for tlie protection of tlie oppressed, and 
British, -wisdom for the instruction and reformation of their 
oppressors, without adding a few more thousand square miles 
to the area of our British |)ossessions, and a few more millions 
of peo|)le to the great muster-roll of British subjects in the 
East... . . 

Above the middle height, of a spare, gaunt frame, and a 
worn face bearing upon it the traces of mental toil and bodily 
suffering, lie impressed you, at first sight, rather with a sense 
of masculine energy and resolution than of any milder and 
more endearing qualities. But when you came to know him, 
you saw at once that heneatli that rugged exterior there was a 
heart gentle as a woman’s, and you recognised in his words and 
ill his manner the kindliness of nature, which won the affection 
of all who came within its reach, and by its large and liberal 
manifestations made his name a very household word with 
thousands who had never felt the pressure of his hand or stood 
in his living presence. But, with all this, though that name 
was in men’s mouths and spoken in many languages, no un- 
known subaltern had a more lowly mind or a more unassuming 
deportment. 

Such was the man who now found himself the virtual 
sovereign of the empire of Eanjit Singh. The new protec- 
torate, established at the end of 1846, gave to Henry Lawrence 

unlimited authority,” “to direct and control every depart- 
ment of the State.” He was to be assisted in this great work 
by an efficient establishment of subordinates, but it was no 
part of the design to confer upon them the executive manage- 
ment of affairs. The old officers of the Sikh Government were 
left to carry on the administration, guided and directed by 
their British allies. Under such a system corruption and 
oppression could no longer run riot over the face of the land. 
It was a protectorate for the many, not for the few ; and for a 
while it seemed that all classes were pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Outwardly, indeed, it did not seem that feelings of 
resentment against the British Government were cherished by 
any persons but the Queen-Mother and her degraded paramour. 

And so, in the spring of 1847, the political horizon was 
almost unclouded. The Oouncil of Eegency, under the control 
of Henry Lawrence, seemed to be carrying on the government 
with a sincere desire to secure a successful result. Tranquillity 
had been restored ; confidence and order were fast returning; 
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TLe Sikli soldiery appeared to be contented with tbeir lot, and 
to be gradually acquiring habits of discipline and obedience, 
under a system which rendered them dependent on the British 
officers for whatever most promoted their interests and con- 
tributed to their comforts. But it did not escape the sagacious 
mind of the Resident, that serene as was the aspect of affairs, 
and promising as weve the indications of continued repose, 
there were, beneath all this surface-calm, dangerous elements 
at work, waiting only for time and circumstance to call them 
into full activity. The memory of frequent defeat was still too 
fresh in the minds of the humbled Khalsa to suffer them to 
indulge in visions of at once re-acquiring their lost supremacy. 
But as time passed and the impression waxed fainter and 
fainter, it was well-nigh certain that the old hopes would 
revive, and that outbursts of desperate Asiatic zeal might be 
looked for in quarters where such paroxysms had long seemed 
to be necessary to the very existence of a lawless and tumul- 
tuous class. It is a trick of our self-love — of our national 
vanity — to make us too often delude ourselves with the belief 
that British supremacy must be welcome wheresoever it 
obtrudes itself. But Henry Laweiico did not deceive himself 
in this wdse. He frankly admitted that, however benevolent 
our motives, and however conciliatory our demeanour, a British 
army could not garrison Labor, and a British functionary 
supersede the Sikh Durbar, without exciting bitter discontents 
and perilous resentments. He saw around him, struggling for 
existence, so many high officers of the old Sikh armies, so many 
favourites of the old line of WaziTs now cast adrift upon the 
world, without resources and without hope under the existing 
system, that when ho remembered their lawdess habits, their 
headstrong folly, their desperate suicidal zeal, he could hut 
wonder at the perfect peace which then pervaded the land. 

But whatsoever might he taking shape in the future, the 
present was a season of prosperity — a time of promise — and 
the best uses were made by the British functionaries of the 
continued calm. Interference in the civil administration of 
the country was exercised only when it could be turned to the 
very apparent advantage of the people. British authority and 
British integrity were then employed in the settlement of long- 
’ unsettled districts, and in the development of the resources of 
’ long-neglected tracts of country. The subordinate officers thus 
.employed under the Residen t were few, but they were men of 
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no common ability and energy of character — soldiers such as 
Edwardes, Nicholson, Eeynell Taylor, Lake, Lnmsden, Becher, 
George Lawrence, and James Abbott; civilians such as Yans 
Agnew and Arthur Cocks— men, for the most part, whose deeds 
will hnd ample record in these pages. They had unbounded 
confidence in their chief, and their chief had equal conhdence 
in them. Acting, with but few exceptions, for the majority 
were soldiers, in a mixed civil and military character, the^^ 
associated with all classes of the community ; and alike by 
their courage and their integrity they sustained the high 
character of the nation they represented. One common spirit 
of humanity seemed to animate the Governor-General, the 
Eesident, and his Assistants. A well-aimed blow was struck 
at infanticide, at Sati, and at the odious traffic in female slaves. 
In the agricultural districts, a system of enforced labour, which 
had pressed heavily on the ryots, was soon also in course of 
abolition. The weak were everywhere protected against the 
strong. An entire revision of the judicial and revenue systems 
of the country — if systems they can be called, where system 
there was none— was attempted, and with good success. New 
customs rules were prepared, by which the people were greatly 
gainers. Every legitimate means of increasing the revenue, 
and of controlling unnecessary expenditure, were resorted to, 
and large savings were effected at no loss of efficiency in any 
department of the State. The cultivators were encouraged to 
sink wells, to irrigate their lands, and otherwise to increase the 
productiveness of the soil, alike to their own advantage and the 
profit of the State. And whilst everything was thus being 
done to advance the general prosperity of the people, and to 
ensure the popixlarity of British occupation among the indus- 
trial classes, the Army was propitiated by the introduction of 
new and improved systems of pay and pension, and taught to 
believe that what they had lost in opportunities of plunder, and 
in irregular largesses, had been more than made up to them 
by certainty and punctuality of payment, and the interest 
taken hy the British officers in the general welfare of their 
class. 

As the year advanced, these favourable aj^pearances rather 
improved than deteriorated. In June, the Eesident reported 
that a large majority of the disbanded soldiers had returned 
to the plough or to trade, and that the advantages of British 
influence to the cultivating classes were every day becoming 
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more apparent. But still Lawrence clearly diseernecl tlie fact 
tliat althougli the spirit of insurrection was at rest in the 
Panjab, it was not yet dead. There were sparks flying about 
here and there, which, alighting on combustible materials, 
might speedily excite a blaze. ‘‘If every Sirdar and Sikh in 
the Panjab,’' he wrote, with the candour and good sense which 
are so conspicuous in all his communications, “were to avow 
himself satisfied with the humbled position of his country, it 
would be the extreme of infatuation to believe him, or to doubt 
for a moment that among the crowd who are loudest in our 
praise there are many who cannot forgive our victory, or even 
our forbearance, and who chafe at their own loss of power in 
exact proportion as they submit to ours.” People were not 
wanting even then, in our camp, to talk with ominous head- 
shakings of the “ Kabul Catastrophe,” and to predict all sorts 
of massacres and misfortunes. But. there was no parallel to 
be drawn! between the two cases, for an overweening sense of 
security had not taken possession of the British functionaries 
at Labor. They had not brought themselves to believe that 
the country w^as “settled,” or that British occupation was 
“ popular ” among the chiefs and people of the Punjab. With 
God’s blessing they were doing their best to deserve success, 
but they knew well that they might some day see the ruin 
of their hopes, the failure of their experiments, and they were 
])repared, in the midst of prosperity, at any hour to confront 
disaster. 

Even then, fair as was the prospect before us, there was one 
great blot upon the landscape; for whilst the restless nature 
of the Queen-Mother was solacing itself with dark intrigues, 
there was a continual source of disquietude to disturb the mind 
of the Eesident with apprehensions of probable ontbreaks and 
seditions. She hated the British with a deadly hatred. They 
had deprived her of power. They had torn her lover from her 
arms. They w- ere training her son to become a puppet in their 
hands. To foment hostility against them, w’-heresoever there 
seemed to be any hope of successful revolt, and to devise a plot 
for the murder of the Eesident, were among the cherished 
objects by which she sought to gratify her malice. But she 
could not thus labour in secret. Her schemes were detected, 
and it wms determined to remove her from Labor. The place 
of banishment was Shekhopur, in a quiet part of the country, 
and in the midst of a Musulman poxmlation. When the decision 
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was comiiinnicatecl to her by her brother, she recei-\^ed it with 
apparent indifference. She was not one to give her enemies an 
advantage by confessing her wonnds and bewailing her lot. 
She littered no cry of pain, but said that she was ready for any- 
thing, and at once pi'epared for the joixrney. 

The aiitiiinn passed quietly away. But an important change 
was impending. Lord Hardinge was about to lay down the 
reins of government, and Colonel Lawrence to leave the Panjab 
for a time. The health of the latter had long been failing. 
He had tried in August and September the effect of the bracing 
hill air of Simla. It had revived him for a while, but his 
medical attendants urged him to resort to the only remedy 
which could arrest the progress of the disease; and so, with 
extreme reluctance, he consented to quit his post, and to accoin- 
panj^ Lord Hardinge to England. He ivent ; and Sir Fredericlc 
Currie, a public servant of approved talent and integrity, who, 
in the capacity of Political Secretary, had accompanied the 
Governor-General to the banks of the Satlaj, and who had been 
subsequently created a baronet and appointed a member of the 
Supreme Council of India, was nominated to act as Resident in 
his jilace. 

j^ieeting the stream of European revolution as they journeyed 
homewards, Hardinge and Lawu'ence came overland to England 
ill the early spring of 1848. Brief space is allowed to me for 
comment ; but before I cease to write Lord Hardlnge’s name 
in connection with Sikh politics and history, I must give ex- 
pression, if only in a single sentence, to the admiration wdth 
which I regard his entire policy toivarcls the Panjab. It was 
worthy of a Christian warrior : it was worthy of a Christian 
statesman. It is in no wdse to be judged by results, still less, 
by accidents not assignable to errors inherent in the original 
design. What Hardinge did, he did because it was right to 
do it. His forbearance under provocation, his moderation in 
the hour of victory foreshadow^ed the humanity of his subse- 
(pient measures. It ivas liis one desire to render British con- 
nection with the Pan jab a blessing to ihe Sikhs, without 
destroying their national independence. The spirit of Christian 
philanthropy moved at his bidding over the whole face of the 
country — not the mere image of a specious benevolence dis- 
guisirig the designs of our ambition and the impulses of our 
greed, but an honest, hearty desire to do good without gain, 
to save an Empire, to reform a people, and to leave behind us. 
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the marks of a hand at once gentle and powerful— gentle to 
cherish and powerful only to sustain. 

Conquest of the The portfolio of the Indian Government now 
* passed into the hands of Lord Dalhousie, a young 

statesman of high promise, who, in the divisions of party 
politics at home, had been ranged among the followers of Sir 
Eobert Peel, and professed the newly-developed liberalism of 
that great parliamentary chief. Held in esteem as a man of 
moderate views, of considerable administrative ability, and 
more than common assiduity in the public service, his brief 
career as an English statesman seemed to afford good hope 
that, in the great descriptive roll of Indian Yieeroys, his name 
would be recorded as that of a ruler distinguished rather for 
the utility than for the brilliancy of his administration. And 
so, doubtless, it seemed to himself. What India most wanted 
at that time was Peace. Left to her repose, even without 
external aid, she might soon have recovered from the effects 
of a succession of wasting wars. But, cherished and fostered 
by an unambitious and enlightened ruler, there was good 
prospect of a future of unexampled prosperity — of great mate- 
rial and moral advancement— of that oft-promised, ever realis- 
able, but still unrealised blessing, the “ development of the 
resources of the country.’’ The country wanted railroads, and 
the people education, and there was good hope that Dalhousie 
would give them both. 

When he looked beyond the frontier he saw that everything 
was quiet. The new year had dawned auspiciously on the 
Panjab. The attention of the British functionaries, ever 
earnest and active in well-doing — for the disciples of Henry 
La-wren ce had caught much of the zealous humanity of their 
master — was mainly directed to the settlement of the Land 
Eovenue and the improvement of the judicial system of the 
country. They had begun codifying in good earnest, and laws, 
civil and criminal, grew apace under their hands. In a state 
of tilings so satisfactory as this there was little to call for 
special remark, and the Governor- General, in his letters to the 
Home Government, contented himself with the simple observa- 
tion, that he “forwarded papers relating to the Panjab.” But 
early in May intelligence had reached Calcutta which imjielled 
him to indite a more stirring epistle. The Panjah was on the 
eve of another crisis. 
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In September, 1844, Sa wan Mall, tbe able and energetic 
Governor ^ of Mnltan, was sbot to death by an assassin. He* 
was snoceeded by his son Mulraj, who also had earned for him- 
self the reputation of a chief with jnst and enlightened yiews 
of government, and considerable administrative ability. But 
he had also a reputation very dangerous in that country: he 
was reputed to be very rich. Sawan Mall was believed to have 
amassed immense treasures in Multan ; and on the instalment of 
his son in the government, the Labor Durbar demanded from 
him a succession duty f of a million of money. The exorbitant 
claim was not complied with ; but a compromise wms effected, 
by which Mulraj became bound to pay to Labor less than a fifth 
of the required amount. And this sum would have been paid, 
but for the convulsions which soon began to rend the country, 
and the disasters which befell the Durbar. 

On the re-establishment of the Sikh Government the claim was 
renewed. It was intimated to the Diwan that if the stipulated 
eighteen lakhs, with certain amounts due for arrears, were paid 
into the Labor Treasury, he would be allowed to continue in 
charge of Multan ; bnt that if he demurred, troops would be 
sent to coerce him. He refused payment of the money, and 
troops were accordingly sent against him. Thus threatened, 
he besought the British Government to interfere in his favour, 
and consented to adjust the matter through the arbitration of 
the Eesident. The result was, that he went to Labor in the 
autumn of 1846 ; promised to pay by instalments the money 
claimed ; and was mnlcted in a portion of the territories from 
which he had drawn his revenue. The remainder -was farmed 
out to him for a term of three years. With this arrangement 
he appeared to be satisfied. He was anxious to obtain the 
guarantee of the British Government; bnt his request was. 
refused, and he returned to Multan without it. 

For the space of more than a year, Mulraj remained in peace- 
ful occupation of the country which had been leased out to him. 
There was no attempt, on the part of the British functionaries, 
to interfere with the affairs of Multan. That territory was 
especially exempted from the operation of the revenue settle- 

* I have used the word most intcdligible to ordinary English readers, but 
it docs not fitly represent the office held by the Diwtm,” who was financial 
manager or revenue-farmer of the district, with the control of the internal 
administration. 

t Nazurana. 
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ment, wliicla had taken effect elsewhere, and of the new customs 
regulations which had been established in other parts of the 
Panjab. But the compact which had been entered into with the 
Labor Durbar did not sit easily upon him. He thought, or 
affected to think, that its terms were too rigorous; and accord- 
ingly, about the close of 1847, he repaired to the capital to seek 
some remission of them. He soon began intriguing with the 
Durbar for the reduction of the stipulated rents ; and not 
coming to any satisfactory arrangement, intimated his wish to 
resign a charge which he had found so little profitable. Ho 
was told that his resignation, when formally tendered, would 
be accepted ; but was recommended to reflect upon the subject 
before finally coming to a determination, which could not be 
subsequently revoked. Mulraj quitted Labor ; and sent in first 
a somewhat vague, and afterwards a more distinct, resignation 
of his office ; and the Durbar at once appointed a successor. 
Sirdar Khan Singh, who was described as a “ brave soldier and 
intelligent man,” was nominated to the Governorship of Multan, 
on a fixed annual salary. At the same time, Mr. Vans Agnew, 
a civil servant of the Company, and Lieutenant Anderson, of the 
Bombay army, were despatched to Multan with the new 
Governor, and an escort of five hundred men, to receive charge 
of the place. On their arrival before the city there were no 
symptoms of any hostile intentions on the part of its occupants. 
Mulraj himself waited on the British officers on the 18th of 
April, and was peremptorily called upon to give in his accounts. 
Disconcerted and annoyed, he quitted their presence, but next 
morning he met them with a calm aspect, and conducted them 
through the fort. Two companies of Gurkhas and some horse- 
men of the escort were placed in possession of one of the fort- 
gates. The crisis was now at hand, Mulraj formally gave 
over charge of the fort ; and as the party retired through the 
gate, the British officers were suddenly attacked and severely 
wounded. Mulraj, who was riding with them at the time, 
offered no assistance, but, setting spurs to his horse, gailoped off 
in the direction of his garden-house, whilst the wounded officers 
were carried to their own camp by Khan Singh and a party of 
the Gurkhas. 

In the course of the following day all the Multani troops 
were in a state of open insurrection. Mulraj himself, who may 
not have been guilty in the first instance of an act of premedi- 
tated treachery, and who subsequently pleaded that he was 
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coerced by Ms troops, sent excuses to Vans Agnew, wlio, with 
the generous confidence of youth, acquitted him of all partici- 
pation in the outrage. But he was soon heart and soul in the 
work ; and his emissaries plied their trade of corruption with 
unerring effect. Before nightfall, the commandant of the escort, 
with all his men, went over to the enemy. The building in 
which the wounded officers lay was surrounded. A motley crew 
of ruffians — soldiers and citizens — men of all classes, young and 
old, moved by one common impulse, one great thirst of blood, 
came yelling and shouting around the abode of the doomed 
Faringhis. In they rushed, with a savage cry, and surrounded 
their victims. The wounded officers lay armed on their beds, 
and helpless, hopeless as they were, put on the bold front of 
intrepid Englishmen, and were heroes to the last. Having 
shaken hands, and bade each other a last farewell, they turned 
upon their| assailants as best they could; but, overpowered by 
numbers, they fell, declaring in the prophetic language of death, 
that thousands of their countrymen would come to avenge them. 
The slaughter thoroughly accomplished, the two bodies were 
dragged out of the mosque, and barbarously mutilated by the 
murderers, with every indignity that malice could devise. 

Irretrievably committed in the eyes both of our countrymen 
and his own, Mulraj now saw that there was no going back ; he 
had entered, whether designedly ox not, on a course wliich 
admitted of no pause, and left no time for reflection. All the 
dormant energies of his nature were now called into full 
activity. He took command of the insurgents— identified him- 
self with their cause— bestowed largesses upon the men who 
had been most active in the assault upon the British officers, 
retained all who would take service with him, laid in stores, 
collected money, and addressed letters to other chiefs urging 
them to resistance. He had never been looked upon by others 
•—never regarded himself— as a man to become the leader of a 
great national movement ; but now circumstances had done for 
him what he would never willingly have shaped out for him- 
self ; so he bowed to fate, and became a hero. 

Thus was the second Sikh War commenced. Outwardly, it 
was but the revolt of a local government — the rebellion of an 
officer of the Sikh State against the sovereign power of the land. 
But, rightly considered, it was of far deeper significance. 
Whether Mulraj had been incited to resistance by the prompt- 
ings of a spirit far more bitter in its resentments, and more 
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active in its malignity tiian kis own, is not very apparent. 
But it is certain that when he raised the standard of rebellion 
at Multan, he did but anticipate a movement for which the 
whole country was ripe. Already had ominous reports of ill- 
concealed disaffection come in from some of the outlying dis- 
tricts, and though the, mortifying fact was very reluctantly 
believed, it is certain that the state of things which Henry 
Lawrence had predicted was already a present reality, and 
that the Sikhs, chafing under the irritating interference of the 
European stranger, were about to make a common effort to 
expel him. A finer body of officers than those employed under 
the British Resident in the Panjab seldom laboured for the good 
of a people. That they worked, earnestly and assiduously, 
animated by the purest spirit of Christian benevolence, is not 
to be doubted. But it was not in the nature of things that 
even if the thing done had been palatable to the Sikhs, they 
would have reconciled themselves to the doers of it. Habituated 
to rule in all parts of the world, and to interfere in the affairs 
of people of all colours and creeds, Englishmen are slow to 
familiarise themselves with the idea of the too probable unpopu- 
larity of their interference. They think that if they mean 
well they must secure confidence. They do not consider that 
our beneficent ways may not he more in accordance with the 
national taste than our round hats and stiff neckcloths ; and 
that even if they were, alien interference must in itself be 
utterly distasteful to them. It is not to be doubted, I say, that 
the young Englishmen first employed in the Panjab laboured 
earnestly for the good of the people ; but their very presence 
was a sore in the flesh of the nation, and if they had been 
endowed with superhuman wisdom and angelic benevolence, it 
would have made no difference in the sum total of popular dis- 
content. 

But it is probable that some mistakes were committed — the 
inevitable growth of benevolent ignorance and energetic inex- 
perience — at the outset of our career as Panjabi administrators. 
The interference appears to have been greater than was con- 
templated in the original design of the Second Protectorate. 
At that time the God Terminus was held by many of our ad- 
ministrators in especial veneration. The Theodolite, the Recon- 
noitring Compass, and the Measuring Chain were "the great 
emblems of British rule. And now these mysterious instru- 
ments began to make their appearance in the Pan jab. We were 
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taking sigHts and measuring angles on tbe outskirts of civilisa- 
tion; and neither tke cMefs nor tke people could readily 
persuade themselves that we were doing all this for their good ; 
there was an appearance in it of ulterior design. And, as I have 
hinted, the agents employed were sometimes wholly inexperi- 
enced in lousiness of this kind. “ My present rdZe,” wrote a 
young ensign* of two years’ standing in the service, whose 
later exploits will be recorded in these pages, ‘‘is to survey a 
part of the country lying along the left bank of the Eavi and 
below the hills, and I am daily and all day at work with com- 
passes and chain, pen and pencil, following streams, diving into 
valleys, burrowdng into hills, to complete my work. I need 
hardly remark, that having never attempted anything of the 
kind, it is bothering at first. I should not be surprised any day 
to be told to build a ship, compose a code of laws, or hold 
assizes. In fact, ’tis the way in India; every one has to teach 
himself his work, and to do it at the same time.” Training of 
this kind has made the finest race of officers that the world has 
ever seen. But the novitiate of these men may have teemed 
with blunders fatal to the people among whom they were sent, 
in all the self-con fid enoe of .youth, to learn their diversities of 
work. As they advance in years, and every year know better 
how difficult a thing it is to administer the affairs of a foreign 
people, such public servants often shudder to think of the errors 
committed, of the wrong done, when they served their appren- 
ticeship in government without a master, and taught themselves 
at the expense of thousands. The most experienced adminis- 
trators in the present case might have failed from the want of 
a right understanding of the temper of the people. But it was 
the necessity of our position that some who were set over the 
officers of the Sikh Government knew little of the people and 
little of administration. They were able, indefatigable, and 
conscientious. They erred only because they saw too much and 
did too much, and had not come to understand the wise policy 
of Glutting their eyes and leaving alone. 

And so, although the rebellion of Mulraj was at first only a 
local outbreak, and the British authorities were well disposed 
to regard it as a movement against the Sikh Government, not 


* W. B. Hodson (‘‘Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ”)» Jantiary, 1848. TMs 
young officer narrowly escaped th.e fate of Anderson at Mnltan, for lie iicd 
been selected in the first instance to accompany Tans Agnew. 
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as an outrage especially dh*ected against ourselves, that fiction 
could not "be long maintained— for every day it became more 
and more apparent tbat the whole country was ripe for another 
war with the intruding FaringhL The Durbar officers did not 
hesitate to express their conviction that to send Sikh troops to 
act against Mulraj would only be to swell the number of his 
adherents. To have despatched with them a small English 
force would have been to risk its safety and precipitate the con- 
flict-. An overwhelming display of force, on the part of the 
British Government, might have crushed the rebellion at 
Multan and retarded the general rising of the country. But 
the season was far advanced; the responsibility was a great 
one. The Commander-in- Chief of the British army in India was 
not far distant. Currie, therefore, though his own judgment 
inclined to the commencement of immediate hostilities, rightly 
referred the momentous question to the military chief. Lord 
Gough was against immediate action; and the head of the 
Indian Government unreservedly endorsed the decision. 

The remnant of the old Khalsa army eagerly watched the 
resxilt, and were not slow to attribute our inactivity, at such 
a moment, to hesitation — to fear-^rto paralysis. I am not 
writing a military history of the Second Sikh War, and the 
question now suggested is one which I am not called upon to 
discuss. But I think that promptitude of action is often of 
more importance than completeness of preparation, and that 
to show ourselves confident of success is in most cases to attain 
it. The British power in India cannot afford to be quiescent 
under insult and outrage. Delay is held to be a sign of weak- 
ness. It encourages enmity and confirms vacillation. It is a 
disaster in itself — more serious, often, than any that can arise 
from insufficient preparation, and that great bugbear the in- 
clemency of the season. On the other hand, it is not to be 
forgotten that to despise our enemies is a common national 
mistake, and that sometimes it has been a fatal one. We have 
brought calamities on ourselves by our rashness as we have by 
our indecision. The History of India teems with examj)les of 
both results ; the most profitable lesson to be learnt from which 
is, that, however wise we may be after the event, criticism in 
such a case ought to be diffident and forbearing. 

But whilst the Oommander-in-Chief, in the cool mountain air 
of Simla, was deciding on the impossibility of commencing 
military operations, a young lieutenant of the Bengal army, who 
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had been engaged in the Eevenne settlement of the country 
about Band, was marching down upon Multan with a small 
body of troops, to render assistance to his brother-officers in 
their perilous position, and to support the authority of the 
Lahor Durbar. A letter from Yans Agnew, dictated by the 
wounded man, had providentially fallen into his hands. He 
saw at once the emergency of the case; he never hesitated; 
but abandoning all other considerations, improvised the best 
force that could be got together, and, with fifteen hundred men 
and two pieces of artillery, marched forth in all the eager 
confidence of youth, hoping that it might be his privilege to 
rescue his countrymen from the danger that beset them. 

The name of this young officer was Herbert Edwardes. A 
native of Erodley, in Shropshire, the son of a country clergy- 
man, educated at King’s College, London, he had entered the 
Company’s service as a cadet of infantry, at an age somewhat 
more advanced than that which sees the initiation into military 
life of the majority of young officers. But at an age much 
earlier than that which commonly places them in possession of 
the most superficial knowledge of the history and politics of the 
East, young Edwardes had acquired a stock of information, 
and a capacity for judging rightly of passing events, which 
would have done no discredit to a veteran soldier and diplomatist. 
He had served but a few years, when his name became familiar 
to English readers throughout the Presidency to which he 
belonged, as one of the ablest anonymous writers in the country. 
His literary talents, like his military qualities, were of a bold, 
earnest, impulsive character. Whatever he did, he did rapidly 
and well. He was precisely the kind of man to attract the 
attention and retain the favour of such an officer as Henry 
Lawrence, who, with the same quiet love of literature, com- 
bined a keen appreciation of that energy and fire of character 
which shrinks from no responsibility, and are ever seeking to 
find an outlet in dashing exploits. In one of the earliest and 
most striking scenes of the Panjabi drama, Edwardes had acted 
a distinguished part. When the insurrection broke out in 
Kashmir, he was despatched to Jamu, to awaken Gulah Singh 
to a sense of his duty in that conjuncture ; and there are few 
more memorable and impressive iucidents in Sikh history than 
that which exhibited a handful of British officers controlling the 
movements of large bodies of foreign troops, — the very men, 
and under the very leaders, who, so short a time before, had 
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contested with, ns on tlie Thanks of ike Satlaj tlie sovereignty of 
Hindnstan. 

On the reconstruction of the Sikh Government, after the 
deposition of Lai Singh, Herbert Edwardes was one of the 
officers selected to superintend the internal administration of 
the country ; and he had just completed the Eevenue settle- 
ment of Banu, when the startling intelligence of the Multan 
outbreak reached his camp. He marched at once to succour his 
brother-officers ; . crossed the Indus, and took possession of Leia, 
the chief city in the Sindh Sagar Duab. But tidings by this 
time had reached him of the melancholy fate of Ague w and 
Anderson, and there was then no profit in the immediate 
movement on Multan to compensate for its certain danger. But 
the demonstration still had its uses. It was something that 
there was a force in the field with a British officer at the head 
of it to assert the cause of order and authority in the name of 
the Maharajah of the Panjab. Such a force might, for a time at 
least, hold rebellion in check in that part of the country. But 
Edwardes dreamt of higher services than this. To the south of 
Multan, some fifty miles, lies Bahdwalpur, in the chief of which 
place we believed that we had a staunch ally. In the name of 
the British Government, Edwardes called upon him to move an 
auxiliary force upon Multan; and he bad little doubt that, 
after forming a junction with these troops, he could capture 
the rebel stronghold. The confidence of the young soldier, 
stimulated by a victory which he gained over a large body of 
rebels on the great anniversary of Waterloo, saw no obstacle to 
this, enterprise which could not be overcome if the Eesident 
would only send him a few heavy guns and mortars, and 
Major Napier, of the Engineers, to direct the operations of the 
siege. He knew the worth of such a man in such a conjuncture, 
and every year that has since passed has made him prouder of 
the youthful forecast which he then evinced. 

The Bahawalpur troops were sent, the junction was formed, 
and the force marched down upon Multan. Placing himself at 
the head of a considerable body of men, the rebel chief went 
out to give them battle, but was beaten by Edwardes, aided 
by Yan Cortlandt, a European officer in Sikh employ, who 
has since done good service to the British Government, and 
Edward Lake, a gallant young officer of Bengal Engineers, 
directing the Bahawalpiir column, who has abundantly fulfilled, 
on the same theatre of action, the high promise of his youth. 
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But muoli as irregular levies, so led, miglit do in tlie open field, 
they were powerless against tlie walls of Multan. Again, 
tlierefore, Edwardes urged upon tlie Eesident tlie expediency of 
strengtliening Ms lands, especially in respect of tie ordnance 
Branches of the service. Only send a siege train, some Sappers 
and Miners, with Eohert Napier to direct the siege, and — ^this 
time, for the difficulties of the work had assumed larger 
proportions in his eyes — a few regular regiments, under a 
young brigadier, and we ‘ shall “ close,” he said, “Mulraj's 
account in a fortnight, and obviate the necessity of assembling 
fifty thousand men in October.” 

In the early part of July this requisition was received at 
Labor. The interval which had elapsed, since the disastrous 
tidings of the rebellion of Mulraj had reached the Eesidency, 
had not been an uneventful one at the capital. Early in May, 
discovery was made of an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of our 
British Sipahis. The first intimation of the plot was received 
from some troopers of the 7th Irregular Cavalry, who commu- 
nicated the circumstance to their commanding officer. The 
principal conspirators were one Khan Singh, an unemployed 
general of the Sikh army, and G-anga Earn, the confidential 
Yaldl of the Maharani. These men, and two others, were 
seized, tried, and convicted. The two chief conspirators were 
publicly hanged, and their less guilty associates transported. 
That they were instruments of the Maharani was sufficiently 
proved. The conspirators acknowledged that she was the 
prime instigator of tlie treacherous attempt, and her letters 
were found in their possession. With this knowledge, it could 
no longer be a question with the Eesident as to what course 
it behoved him to adopt. The mother of the Maharajah and 
the widow of Eanjit Singh could no longer he suffered to 
^ dwell among the Sikhs. She had already been removed from 

Labor to Shekhopiir- It now became necessary to remove her 
from the Panjab. Accordingly, certain accredited agents of 
the Labor Durbar, accompanied by two British officers. Captain 
Lumsden and Lieutenant Hodson, were despatched to She- 
khopur, with a mandate under the seal of the Maharajah, 
directing her removal from that place. Without offering any 
resistance, or expressing any dissatisfaction, she placed herself 
under the charge of the deputation ; and, when it became 
clear to her that she was on her way to the British frontier, 
^ she desired — ^not improbably with that blended irony and 
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bravado wMcli site so well knew bow to employ— tbat ber 
thanks might be conveyed to the Resident for removing her 
to the Company’s dominions, out of the reach of the enemies 
who would destroy her. With a considerable retimie of female 
attendants, she was conveyed to Firnzpiir, and eventually to 
Banaras, where she was placed under the charge of Major 
George Macgregor, an Artillery officer of high personal character 
and great diplomatic experience, who had well sustained in 
the Ban jab the brilliant reputation which he bad earned at 
Jalalabad. 

Such was the apparent growth visible at the British Resi- 
dency, recognised in our State-papers, of those three months in 
the Panjab. But in the hands of a Sikh historian these incidents 
would form but a small part of the national annals, for all over 
the country the great chiefs were actively maturing the plan 
of their emancipation, calling upon all true Sikhs, in the name 
of the great Founder of their Faith, to exterminate the Christian 
usurpers, and even those nearest to the throne were among the 
arch promoters of the movement. The daughter of Chatar 
Singh and the sister of Sher Singh was the betrothed wife of 
the Maharajah ; but these Sirdars, though anxious to veil their 
designs until the whole country was ripe for a simultaneous 
rising, were intriguing and plotting for our overthrow. The 
former was in the Hazarah, where his fidelity had been for 
some time suspected by James Abbott— another officer of the 
Bengal Artillery, friend and comrade of Henry Lawrence, who 
had been settling that part of the country — one of those men 
whose lot in life it is never to be believed, never to be appre- 
ciated, never to be rewarded ; of the true salt of the earth, but 
of an unrecognised savour ; chivalrous, heroic, but somehow or 
other never thoroughly emerging from the shade. He was not 
one to estimate highly the force of the maxim that “ speech is 
silver, silence is gold and his suspicions are said not to have 
been acceptable at Labor. But though it may be good to 
suspect, it is doubtless good, also, not to appear to suspect. 
And if Cuirie, in that conjuncture, had betrayed a want of 
confidence in the Sikh Sirdars, he would have precipitated the 
collision which it was sound policy to retard. So, whatever 
may have been his genuine convictions, he still appeared to 
trust the chiefs of the Regency ; and Sher Singh, with a strong 
body of Sikh troops, was sent down to Multan. It w^as wise to 
maintain, as long as possible, the semblance of the authority of 
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tlie Sikli Durbar- — wise to keep up tlie sbow of suppressing a 
I'ebellion by tbe hand of the native Government. To send 
down that undeveloped traitor to the great centre of revolt 
may have been a hazardous experiment, but it was hazardous 
also to keep him where he was ; and the master-passion of the 
Sikh soldiery for plunder might have kept his battalions nomi- 
nally on the side of authority, until they had glutted themselves 
with the spoils of Multan, and preparations had, meanwhile, 
been made in the British provinces for the commencement of 
military operations on a scale befitting the occasion. But the 
repeated requisitions of Edwardes for British aid at last wrought 
upon the Kesident, and Currie determined to send a force to 
Multan, with a siege-train for the reduction of the fortress. In 
General Samson Whisli, of the Artillery, under whose command 
the force was despatched, there was not literally what Edwardes 
had asked for — “a young brigadier” — but there was a general 
officer of unwonted youthfulness of aspect and activity of body, 
who could sit a horse well, could ride any distance at a stretch, 
and was generally esteemed to he one of the best artillery 
officers in the service. This forward movement was not counte- 
nanced in high places. The Comiiiander-in-Chief shook his 
head. The Governor-General shook his head. But the Kesident 
had ordered it, and it could not be countermanded without 
encouraging a belief that there was a want of unanimity in 
British councils. 

So the besieging force marched upon Multan, and arrived 
before the city in high health and excellent spirits. On the 
5th of September, in the name of the Maharajah and Queen 
Victoria, the British General summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. No answer was returned to the summons, and the 
siege commenced. But on the 14th, when our guns were within 
breaching distance of the walls of the town, Whish, to his bitter 
mortification, was compelled to abandon the siege. The Sikh 
force under Sher Singh had gone over to the enemy. 

This event had long been matter of anxious speculation in 
the British camp, and now took no one by surprise. It was 
known that the hearts of the soldiery were with Mulraj ; hut 
there was something of a more doubtful character in the conduct 
of the Eajah himself, who had on more than one^ occasion 
testified his zeal and loyalty by voluntary acts of service in our 
cause. In his own camp, the Khalsa troops said contemptuously, 
that he was a Mfisulman. With Edwardes he was outwardly 
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on tRe best possible terms ; spoke freely of the conduct of bis 
father, Chatar Singh; declared that he washed his hands of 
all the old man’s rebellions projects ; and candidly avowed his 
mistrust of the Sikh troops. But in all this he w^as playing 
a part. He had written to his brother to say that he intended 
to go over to the enemy on that ver}^ 14th of September, and 
he kept his word to the letter. On the morning of that day, 
the whole Durbar force sought entrance into the city. Doubtful 
of the real nature of the movement, Mulraj at first refused them 
admittance ; but soon satisfied of their intentions, he opened 
the gates ; the long dreaded and fatal junction was eifected ; 
and the British General was under the mortifying necessity of 
raising the siege of Multan. 

The whole truth was now visible before the world. It was im- 
possible any longer to maintain the fiction of a local rebellion, 
to pretend that the Labor Government, assisted by British 
troops, was endeavouring to coerce a refractory subject. The 
very heads of that Government were in open hostility to the 
British, raising the standard of nationality in the name of the 
Maharajah. It was obvious that the war now about to be 
waged, was between the British and the Sikhs. Some hope 
was at one time to be drawn from the fact of long-standing 
feuds among the different Sikh families. Then there was the 
not unreasonable conviction that the Muhammadan population 
of the Panjab might easily bo kept in a state of enmity with 
the Sikhs. But these assurances soon melted away. Hostile 
families and hostile religions were content to unite for the 
nonce against the Faringhis ; and the Commander-in-Chief, as 
the cold weather approached, was gratified by finding that 
there had been no premature birth of victory — that the work 
was yet to be done — and that an army of twenty thousand 
men, under his personal command, was required to take the 
field. 

And from that time Multan ceased to be the focus of rebellion 
and the head-quarters of the war. In the Hazarah country 
Ohatar Singh had thrown off all vestments of disguise, and 
plunged boldly into the troubled wmters that lay before him. 
The thoughts of Sher Singh soon began to turn towards that 
quarter — indeed, such had been his desire from the first — and 
before the second week of October had passed away, he had 
marched out of Multan to join his father. The whole country 
was now rising against us. Having used the name of the 
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Maharajali, the Sikh leaders were eager to possess themselves 
of the person of the hoy-King, and hut for the vigilance of the 
Eesident they would have achieved an object which would 
have added a new element of strength to the national cause. 
Bhulip Singh remained in our hands virtually a prisoner at 
Eahor. 

All this time the Governor-General was at Calcutta, watching* 
from a distance the progress of events, and betraying no eager- 
ness to seize a favourable opportunity for the conquest of the 
Panjab. Indeed, it has been imputed to him, as a grave political 
error, that he did not at an earlier period make dne preparation 
for the inevitable war. But, it would seem that in the summer 
of 1848, his desire was to recognise as long as possible only 
internal rebellion in the Sikh country — to see, not the rising of 
a nation against a foreign intruder, but the revolt of a few 
unloyal chiefs against their own lawful sovereign. But with 
the first breath of the cool season there came a truer conception 
of the crisis, and Lord Dalhonsie prepared himself for the 
conflict. “ I have wished for peace,” he said, at a public enter- 
tainment, early in October; “I have longed for it; I have 
striven for it. Bnt if the enemies of India determine to have 
war, war they shall have, and on my word they shall have it 
with a vengeance.” A few days afterwards he turned his back 
upon Calcutta, and set his face towards the north-west. All 
the energies of his mind were then given to the prosecution of 
the war. 

The British army destined for the re-conquest of the Pan jab 
assembled at Piruzpur, and crossed the Satlaj in difierent detach- 
ments. On the 13th of November the head-quarters reached 
Labor. At that time it could hardly be said that British influ- 
ence extended a rood beyond the Eesidency walls. In all parts 
of the country the Sikhs had risen against tht> great reproach 
of the English occupation. In many outlying places, on the 
confines of civilisation, our English officers were holding out, in 
the face of every conceivable difficulty and clanger, with con- 
stancy and resolution most chivalrous, most heroic, hoping only 
to maintain, by their own personal gallantry, the character of 
the nation they representecl. There was, indeed, nothing more 
to be done. We had ceased to be regarcled as allies. So eager 
and so general was the desire to expel the intruding Faiinghi, 
that the followers of Govind sank for a time all feelings of 
national and religious animosity against their Afghan neigh- 
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hours, and invoked Muliammadan aid from the regions heyond 
tke passes of tlie Kkaibar. 

On the 21st of November, Lord Gougb. joined the army on 
the left hank of the Satlaj. A veteran commander, who within 
the space of a few years had fought more battles in different 
parts of the world than were crowded into the lives of most 
living warriors — a general whose uniform good fortune had 
.glossed over his want of forecast and science, and whose 
repeated successes had silenced criticism — he was now about to 
engage in military operations greater than those of his ante- 
cedent campaigns, with, perhaps, even less knowledge of the 
•country and less consideration of the probable contingencies 
of the war. But all men had confidence in him. India had 
been won by a series of military mistakes that would have dis- 
graced an ensign before the examination period, and, perhaps, 
would not have been won at all if we had infused into our 
operations more of the pedantry of military science. He was a 
soldier, and all who fought under him honoured his grey hairs, 
and loved him for his manly bearing, his fine frank character, 
and even for the impetuosity which so often entangled his 
legions in difficulties, and enhanced the cost of the victories he 
gained. 

The arrival of the Commander-in-Chief was the signal for the 
immediate commencement of hostilities. The force then under 
his personal command consisted of upwards of twenty thousand 
men, with nearly a hundred pieces of artillery, and Gough was 
in no temper for delay. On the day after his arrival in camp 
was fought the battle of Ramnagar, the first of those disastrous 
successes which have given so gloomy a character to the cam- 
paign. The enemy had a strong masked battery on the other 
side of the river, and very cleverly contrived to draw the 
British troops into an ambuscade. The operations of the 
Commander-in-Ohief, commenced with the object of driving a 
party of tbe rebels, who were on his side of the Chinab, across 
the river, had the effect of bringing his cavalry and artillery 
within reach of these concealed guns ; and twenty-eight pieces 
of ordnance opened upon our advancing columns. The cavalry 
were ordered to move forward to the attack as soon as an 
opportunity presented itself. They found an opportunity, and 
charged a large body of the enemy, the Sikh batteries pouring- 
in their deadly showers all the while. Many fell under the 
fire of the guns, many under the sabre-cuts of the Sikh swords- 
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men, Biany under tlie withering fire of a body of matchlockmen, 
who, taking advantage of the nature of the ground, harassed 
our horsemen sorely. Nothing was gained by our '' victory 
but we lost many brave and some good soldiers ; and our troops 
returned to camp weary and dispirited, asking what end they 
had accomplished, and sighing over the cost. 

Some days afterwards a force under General Tbackwell w^as 
sent out to cross the river, but being scantily supplied with in- 
formation, and grievously hampered by instructions, it succeeded 
only in losing a few men and killing several of the enemy. No 
great object was gained, hut great opportunities w^ere sacrificed. 
The Commandor-in-Chief pompously declared that ‘‘ it had 
pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe to the British arms the 
most successful issue to the extensive comhinations rendered 
necessary for the purpose of effecting the passage of the Chinab, 
the defeat and dispersion of the Sikh force under the insurgent 
Eajah Slier Singh and the numerous Sikh Sirdars who had the 
temerity to set at defiance the British pow'er.” These “ events, 
so fraught with importance,’’ were to ‘‘ tend to most momentous 
results.” The results were, that the field of battle was shifted 
from the hanks of the Chinab to the hanks of- the Jhilam. The 
enemy, who might have been taken in rear, and whose batteries 
might have been seized, if Tbackwell had been free to carry 
out the most obvious tactics, escaped with all their guns; 
and on the 13th of January bore bloody witness to the little 
they had sufiered, by fighting one of the greatest and most 
sanguinary battles in the whole chronicle of Indian warfare.^ 

By this time Henry Lawrence had returned to the Panjah* 
The news of the outbreak at Multan had reached liim in 
England, whilst still in broken health, and^had raised within 
him an in controllable desire, at any hazard, to return to his 
post. He had won his spurs, and he was eager to prove that 
he was worthy of them, even at the risk of life itself. It has 
been said that he ought not to have quitted the Panjab, and 
that if he had been at Labor in the spring of 1848, the war 
would not then have been precipitated by the rebellion of 
Mulraj, for any one hut a civilian would have foreseen that to 
send Vans Agnew and Anderson down to Multan at the time 


* A critical account of this campaign, based on the most accnrato informa- 
tion, is to be found in ‘ The Decisive Battles of India,’ published by Messrs. 
Allen & Oo.~G, B. M. 
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and in ihe manner selected almost sure to produce an 
ebullition of feeling and violence.” But if Lawrence 
England at tlie time, he would, in all 
probability, have died ; and though he might not have 
sent the same men to Multan, he would have sent a mission 
there for the same purpose. I meant to have sent Arthur 
Cocks,” was his remark to the present writer, when the dis- 
astrous news reached us in London. He saw at once that the 
Multani revolt was but^the prelude to a great national outbreak, 
and though his friends trembled for his safety and counselled 
delay, his strong sense of duty to the State overruled all per- 
sonal considerations, and so he carried back his shattered frame 
and his inexhaustible energies to the scone of the coining 
conflict. Leaving London at the end of October, he reached 
Bombay early in December, and pushing up the Indus with 
characteristic rapidity of movement, joined the camp of G-eneral 
Whish, before the walls of Multan, two days after the great 
festival of Christmas. 

On the second day of the new year, "Whish, reinforced from 
Bombay, carried the city of Multan. Long and obstinate had 
been the resistance of the besieged ; and now that our storming 
columns entered the breach, the garrison still, at the bayonet's 
point, showed the stuff of which they %vere made. Bright ful 
had been the carnage during the siege. Heaps of mangled 
bodies about the battered town bore ghastly witness to the 
terrible effects of the British ordnance. But many yet stood to 
be shot down or bayoneted in the streets ; and the work of the 
besieging force was yet far from its close. Mnlraj was in the 
citadel with some thousands of his best flghting-men ; and the 
fort guns w’-ere plied as vigorously as before the capture of the 
town. The strength of this formidable fortress seemed to 
laugh our breaching batteries to scorn, hlining operations 
were, therefore, commenced; but carried on, as they were, 
beneath a constant discharge from onr mortars, it seemed little 
likely that the enemy would wait to test the skill of the engi- 
neers. The terrible sbelling to which the fortress wms exposed 
dismayed the jpent-up garrison. By the 21st of January they 
were reduced to the last extremity. Mulnij vainly endeavoured 
to rally his followers. Their si)irit was broken. There was 
nothing left for them but to make a desperate sally and cut 
their way through the besiegers, or to surrender at once. The 
nobler alternative was rejected. Asking only for his own life 
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and tlie lionoTir of Ms women, MnlraJ tendered on that day liis 
submission to the Britisli General. WMsb refused to guarantee 
the first, but promised to protect the women; and on the fol- 
lowing morning the garrison marched out of Multan, and Diwan 
Mulraj threw himself on the mercy of the British Government. 

Meanwhile, Henry Lawrence, having witnessed the fall of 
the city of Multan, hastened upwards to Firuzpur, conveyed to 
Lord Dalhousie the first welcome tidings of that event, took 
counsel with the Governor-General, made himself master of the 
great man’s views, then hurried on to Labor, communicated 
with the Eesident, and on the same evening pushed on to the 
camp of the Commander-in-CMef, which he reached on the 
10th of January. He was there in no recognised official 
position, for Currie’s tenure of office did not expire until the 
beginning of the ensuing month; but he was ready for any 
kind of service, and he placed himself at Lord Gough’s disposal, 
as an honorary aide-de-camp, or any other subordinate officer, in 
the fine army which was now stretching out before him. 

Three days after Lawrence’s arrival in camp the battle of 
Chilian wala was foxight. The time had arrived when a far less 
impetuous general than Gough might have deemed it incumbent 
on him to force the Sikh army into a general action. It is true 
that the final reduction of the fortress of Multan would have 
liberated a large portion of Whish’s column, and greatly have 
iidded to the strength of the British army on the hanks of the 
Jlnlam. Bnt the Sikh Sirdars, on this very account, were eager 
to begin the battle, and would not have suffered us to wait for 
our reinforcements. Gough already had a noble force under 
him, equal to any service. It was panting for action. There 
Imd been a lull of more than a month’s duration, and all through 
India there was a feeling of impatience at the protracted delay. 
Gough, therefore, prepared for action. Ascertaining the nature 
of the country occupied by the Sikh army, and the position of 
their troops, he planned his attack upon sound tactical principles, 
and fully instructed his generals in the several parts which 
they were called upon to play. On the afternoon of the 13th 
everything was ready, and the battle was to have bean com- 
menced early on the following morning. But, unwilling to 
give the British General the long hours of the morrow’s light, 
from daybreak to sunset, that he wanted, to fight his battle 
accordiug to approved principles of modern warfare, the Sikli 
leaders, when the day was far spent, determined, if possible, to 
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aggravate Mm into an immediate encotinter. They knew tlaeir 
man. So they advanced a few guns, and sent some round-shot 
booming in the direction of the British camp. The bait took. 
The warm Hibernian temperament of the British leader could 
not brook the insult. He moved up his heavy guns, responded 
with some chance shots at the invisible enemy, and then, there 
being little of the day left for his operations, gave the command 
for his line to advance. 

The story of what followed has been often told, and it is not 
so gratifying a page of Mstory that I need care to repeat it, 
Night closed upon the fearful carnage of that terrible engage- 
ment, and both armies claimed the victory. What it cost us is. 
written in the Gazette. Never was an official bulletin received 
in England with a wilder outcry of pain and passion. The 
past services, the intrepid personal courage, the open honest 
character, the many noble qualities of the veteran Commander 
were forgotten in that burst of popular indignation, and 
hundreds of English families turned from the angry past to the- 
fearful future, and trembled as they thought that the crowning 
action with that formidable enemy had yet to be fought by a 
General so rash, so headstrong, and so incompetent. 

In the high places of Government there was universal dis- 
composure, and the greatest military authority in the countiy 
shook his head with an ominous gesture of reproach. Then 
arose a wild cry for Napier. The conqueror of the BiMchis 
was sent out in hot haste to India to repair the mischief that 
had been done by Gough, and to finish offi the war with the 
Sikhs in a proper workmanlike manner. But the hottest haste- 
could not wholly annihilate time and space, and though this 
sudden supersession of the brave old chief, who had fought so 
many battles and won so many victories, might shame his grey 
hairs, it could not bring the war to a more rapid or a more- 
honourable close. The carnage of Chilian wala shook for a time 
the confidence of the army in their chief, but it did not shake^ 
the courage of our fighting-men, or destroy their inherent 
capacity for conquest. It was a lesson, too, that must have- 
scored itself into the very heart of the British chief, and made 
him a sadder man and a wiser commander. The errors of the 
13th of January were to be atoned for by a victory which any 
leader might contemplate with pride, and any nation with 
gratitude. Scarcely had his appointed successor turned Ms^ 
back upon England when Gouglx fought another great battle,. 
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whicb. neitber Napier, nor Wellington bimself, wbo talked of 
going in bis place, could have surpassed in vigour of execution 
or completeness of effect. 

Anxiously was tbe intelligence of tbe surrender of Mulraj 
looked for in tbe camp of tbe Commander-in-Cbief. Since that 
disastrous action at Cbilianwala, Gough bad been intrencbing 
bis position, and waiting reinforcements from Multan. Tbe 
surrender of tbat fortress set free some twelve thousand men, 
and Wbisb, with unlooked-for rapidity, marched to tbe banks 
of tbe Jbilam to swell tbe ranks of tbe grand army. A great 
crisis was now approaching. Thrice bad tbe British and fc^ikb 
forces met each other on tbe banks of those classical rivers 
which bad seen the triumphs of tbe Macedonian — thrice bad 
they met each other only to leave tbe issue of tbe contest yet 
undecided. A great battle was now about to be fought — one 
differing from all that bad yet been fought since tbe Sikhs first 
crossed the Satlaj, for a strange but not unlooked-for spectacle 
was about to present itself — Sikhs and Afghans, those old 
hereditary enemies, fighting side by side against a common foe. 
The Sikh Sirdars, I have said, had been intriguing to secure 
the assistance of the Amir of Kabul. For some time there 
appeared little likelihood that old Dost Muhammad, whose 
experience ought to have brought wisdom with it, would lend 
himself to a cause which, in spite of temporary successes, was 
so sure to prove hopeless in the end. But neither years, nor 
experience, nor adversity had taught him to profit by the 
lessons he had learned. The desire of repossessing himself of 
Peshawar was the madness of a life. The bait was thrown 
out to him, and he could not resist it. He came through tho 
Khaibar with an Afghan force, marched upon the Indus, and 
threatened Atak, which fell at his approach ; despatched one of 
his sons to the camp of Sher Singh, and sent a body of Durani 
troops to fight against his old Faringhi enemy, who for years had 
been the arbiter of his fate. How deplorable an act of senile 
fatuity it was, the events of the 21st of February must have 
deeply impressed upon his mind. On that day was fought an 
action — was gained a victory, in the emphatic words of the 
Governor-General, “ memorable alike from the greatness of the 
occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter. For the first time, Sikh and Afghan were banded 
together against the British power. It was an occasion which 
demanded the putting forth of all the means at our disposal, 
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and so conspicuous a manifestation of tlie superiority of our 
arms as sliould appal eacL. enemy, and dissolye at once tReir 
compact by fatal proof of its futility. The completeness of the 
Tictory which has been won equals the highest hopes enter- 
tained.” And there was no official exaggeration in this; none 
of the vain boasting of the interested despatch-writer. At 
Grujrat, to which place the enemy had unexpectedly moved 
their camp, Lord Gough fought a great battle as a great battle 
ought to be fought, coolly and deliberately, by a British Gom- 
mander. Every arm of his fine force was brought efiectively into 
play ; each in its proper place, each supporting and assisting the 
others, and each covering itself with glory. From the early dawn 
of that clear bright morning the cannonade commenced. Never 
had the Bengal Artillery made a nobler display ; never had it 
been worked with more terrible effect. Resolute and well 
handled as was the Sikh army, it could not stand up against 
the steady fire of our guns. By noon the enemy were retreating 
in terrible disorder, “ their position carried, their guns, ammuni- 
tion, camp equipage, and baggage captured, their flying masses 
driven before their victorious pursuers, from mid-day receiving 
most severe punishment in their flight.” And all this was 
accomplished with but little loss of life on the side of the 
victorhnis army. It pleased the Almighty that the bloody 
lessons of the Ohinab and the Jhilam should not be thrown 
away. 

A division under Sir Walter Gilbert, an officer of great 
personal activity, unequalled in the saddle, was ordered to 
follo%v up the successes of Gujrat, and to drive the Afghans 
from the Panjab. And well did he justify the choice of his 
chief. By a series of rapid marches, scarcely excelled by any 
xecorded in history, he convinced the enemy of the hopelessness 
•of all further resistance. The Barukzai force fled before our 
advancing columns, and secured the passage of the Khaibar 
before British influence coxild avail to close it against the 
fugitives. By the Sikhs themselves the game had clearly been 
played out. The Khalsa was now quite broken. There was 
nothing left for Sher Singh and his associates but to trust 
themselves to the clemency of the British Government. On 
the 5th of March, the Rajah sent the British prisoners safely 
into Gilbert’s camp. On the 8th, he appeared in person to 
make arrangements for the surrender of his followers ; and on 
-the 14-th, the remnant of the Sikh army, some sixteen thousand 
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men, incltidmg thirteen Sirdars of note, laid down their arms 
at the feet of the British. General. 

The military chief had now done his work, and it was time 
for the appearance of the Civil Go Yernor on the scene. Lord 
Dalhonsie was on the spot prepared for immediate action. 
Already was his portfolio weighty with a proclamation which 
was to determine the fate of the empire of Ban jit Singh. I do 
not suppose that a moment’s donbt ever obscured tlie clear, 
unsullied surface of the Governoi’~G eneral’s resolution. It was 
a case which suggested no misgivings and prompted no hesita- 
tion. The Sikhs had staked everything on the issue of the war, 
and they had lost it in fair fght. They had repaid by acts of 
treachery and violence the forbearance and moderation of the 
.British Government. W’e had tried to spare them ; but they 
would not bo spared. First one c uirse, then another, had been 
adopted in the hope that eventually a strong native Govern- 
ment might be established, able to control its own subjects, and 
willing to live on terms of friendly alliance with its neighbours. 
Our policy had from the first been wholly unaggressive. There 
was no taint of avarice or ambition in it. But it had not 
been appreciated ; it bad not been snccessfui. The whole 
system had collapsed. And now that again a British ruler was 
called upon to solve the great problem of the Future of the 
Fanjab, he felt that there was no longer any middle course open 
to him ; that there was but one measure applicable to the crisis 
that had arisen ; and that measure was the annexation of the 
country to the territories of the British Empire. So a pro- 
clamation was issued announcing that the kingdom founded by 
Eaujit Singh had passed under British rule ; and the wisdom 
and righteousness of the edict few men are disposed to question. 

The last Sikh Durbar was held at Labor. The fiat of the 
British conqueror was read aloud, in the presence of 
the young Maharajah, to the remnant of the chiefs who 
had not committed themselves by open rebellion ; and 
a paper of Terms was then produced by which the British 
Government bound themselves to pay the annual sum of forty 
or fifty thousand pounds to the boy-Prince and his family,^ so 
long as he should remain faithful to his new master and abide 

* This is not the loose diction of doubt. The agreement was, that the 
British Government should pay not less than four, or more than five, lakhs of 
rupees. 
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hj his sovereign will. It was a happy change for Bhnlip 
Singh, horn as he was for the Sikh shambles - for in his new 
state he had abundant wealth, perfect safety, freedom from all 
care, and the unsurpassable blessing of a saving faith. Be- 
coming, in his twelfth year, the ward of the Governor-General, 
he was placed under the immediate tutelage of an Assistant- 
Surgeon of the Bengal Army,^ who was so fit a man for the 
office, so worthy of the confidence reposed in him, that the 
little Sikh Prince, under his wise ministrations, developed into i 
a Christian gentleman, an English courtiei*, and a Scotch laird. 

And it may be recorded here, before I pass on to the history of 
British rule in the Panjab, that the mother of Dhulip Singh, 
the widow of old Panjit, that restless, turbulent Ghand Kaur, 
whose intrigues did so much to precipitate the fall of the Sikh 
Empire, after a series of strange romantic vicissitudes, prema- 
turely old, well-nigh blind, broken and subdued in spirit, found 
a resting-place at last under the roof of her son, in a 
quiet corner of an English castle, and died in a London 
suburb.! 

The proclamation which turned the Panjab into a British • 
1849 province was not the only weighty State-paper 

Administration in the portfolio of the Governor-General. Whilst 

ofthcPanjub. Gough had been preparing to strike the last 
crushing blow at the military power of the Khalsa, Dalhousie, 
with Henry Elliot at his elbow, never doubting the issue, was 
mapping out the scheme of administration under which it 


* Afterwards Sir John Login. 

t In the presence of the subsequent action of Bhnlip Singh, of ]iis abnega- 
tion of the Christian faith, and of the position of ‘‘ an English courtier 
and a Scotch laird,’' it is impossible to allow this passage to pass without 
remark. When Lord Dalhousie annexed the Panjab Dliulip Singh was the 
ward of the British Government. The British troops combated for him, and 
on his behalf. The rebellion which culminated in the victory of Gujrat was 
brought about by the incompetence, not of Dhulip Singh, hut of the British 
officials by whom he was surrounded, notably by that of the acting Resident, 
Sir F. Currie. It is difficult, then, to see the moral grounds upon which it 
was decided that Dhulip Singh should bear the brunt of the punishment. 
Sir Henry Lawrence could not see them, neither can I, Having annexed his 
country for no fault of his, mere child as he was, we were bound to assure to 
him something more than a mere personal provision, to lapse upon his death. 
I am far from defending the recent action of Dhulip Singh, but it is most 
certain that he hsid a very just cause for discontent. — G. B. M. 
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seemed good to Iiiin to govern tlie conutry wliicli was aLoiit 
to pass nnder our rule. Tlie crowning victory of Giijrat found 
overytliing devised and prepared to the minutest detail. The 
men were ready ; the measures were defined. There %vas no 
himyr confusion. Every one fell into his ap- 

pointed place, and knew what he had to do. And never had 
any Governor better reason to place unbounded confidence in 
the men whom he employed; never was any Governor more 
worthily served. 

The country which had thus fallen by right of conquest into 
our hands embraced an area of fifty thousand square miles, and 
contained a population of four millions of inhabitants. These 
inhabitants were Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs. The last 
were a new people — a sect of reformed Hindus, of a purer faith 
than the followers of the Brahminical superstitions. It was a 
Sikh Government that we had supplanted; and mainly a Sikh 
army that we had conquered ; but it must not be supposed that 
Panjabi is synonymous with Sikh, that the country was peopled 
from one end to the other with the followers of Nanak and 
Govind, or that they were the ancient dwellers on the banks 
of those five legendary rivers. The cities of the Pan jab were 
Muhammadan cities; cities founded, perhaps, ere Muhammad 
arose, enlarged and beautified by the followers of the Ghaznivite. 
The monuments were mainly Muhammadan monuments, with 
traces here and there of Grecian occupation and Bactrian rule. 
Before Behli had risen into the imperial city of the Muglmls, 
Labor had been the home of Indian kings. But the rise of the 
Sikh power was contemporaneous with our own, and the apostles 
of the new Eeformation had not numbered among their converts 
more than a section of the people. And as was the population, 
so was the country itself, of a varied character. Tracts of rich 
cultivated lands, the cornfield and the rose-garden, alternated 
with the scorched plain and the sandy desert. Here, as far as 
the eye could reach, a dreary level of jungle and brushwood ; 
there, a magnificent panorama, bounded by the blue ranges and 
the snowy peaks of the Himalayah. And ever the great rivers 
as they flowed suggested to the cultured mind of the English 
scholar thoughts of that grand old traditionary age, when Porus 
fought, and Alexander conquered, and Megasthenes wrote, and 
the home-sick Argive, on the banks of those fabulous streams, 
sighed for the pleasant country he had left, and rebelled against 
his leader and his fate. It was a country full of interest and 
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full of opportunity ; and it grew at once into the pet province 
of the British Ticeroy, the youngest and the most hopeful 
of all. 

That a country so situated, so circunistanced, and so peopled^ 
should not he brought under the system of administration pre- 
vailing in our long-settled provinces was a mere matter of 
course. But Dalhousie had no disposition to rush into the 
opposite extreme of a purely military government. He had 
at no time of his career any class prejudices, and he did not 
see why soldiers and civilians should not work harmoniously 
together in the administrative agency of the province. He had 
faith in both ; each in his appointed place ; for there was rough 
soldiers’ work to be done, and much also that needed the calm 
judgment and the tutored eye of the experienced civilian. So 
he called in the aid of a mixed Staff of civil and military officers, 
and at the head of this he placed a Board of Administration, 
presided over by Henry Lawrence.^' 

The Board was to consist of three members, with secretaries 
to do the pen-work of the administration, and to scatter its 
instructions among the subordinate functionaries of the pro- 
vince. It was not a controlling authority which a man of 
Dalhousie’s stamp was likely to affect ; scarcely, indeed, could 
he be supposed to tolerate it. But he could not set aside the 
great claims of Henry Lawrence, nor, indeed, could he safely 
dispense with his services in such a conjuncture; yet he was 
unwilling to- trust to that honest, pure-minded, soldier-states- 
man the sole direction of affairs. The fact is that, with a 
refinement of the justice and moderation which were such 
conspicuous features of Henry’s character, he dissented from 
the policy of annexation. He thought that another effort might 
have been made to save the Sikh Empire from destruction. 
Out of this difficulty arose the project of the Board. It was 
natural that Dalhousie should have desired to associate with 
one thus minded some other statesman whose views were more 
in harmony with his own. A Board of two is, nnder no cir- 
cumstances, a practicable institution ; so a Triumvirate was 
established. But sentence of death was w’ritten down against 
it from the very hour of its birth. 


* Sir Frederick Currie had by this time resumed Iiis seat in the Supreme 
Council of India. 
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Tlie second seat at tlie Board was given to tlie Pi’csident’s 
l)rotIier, John Lawrence. An officer of tlie Company’s Civil 
Service, Be had achieved a high reputation as an administrator; 
as one of those hard-working, energetic, conscientions servants 
of the State, who live ever with the harness on their hack, 
to whom labour is at once a duty and a delight, who do every- 
thing in a large unstinting way, the Ironsides of the Public 
Service. He had taken, in the earlier stages of his career, an 
active part in the Eevenue Settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces, and had subsequently been appointed Magistrate 
of the great imperial city of Delhi, with its crowded, turbulent 
population, and its constant undei'-current of hostile intrigue. 
In this post, winning the confidence of men of all classes and 
all creeds, Lord Hardinge found him 'when, in 1845, he jour- 
neyed upwards to join the army of the Satlaj. There was an 
openness, a frankness about him that pleased the old soldier, 
and a large-hearted zeal and courage which proclaimed him a 
man to be employed in a post of more than common difficulty, 
beyond the circle of ordinary routine. So, after the campaign 
on the Satlaj, when the Jalandhar Duab was taken in part pay- 
ment of the cli urges of the war, John Lawrence was appointed 
to superintend the administration of that tract of country ; and 
on more than one occasion, during the enforced absence of 
Henry from Labor, in the first two years of the British 
Protectorate, he had occupied his brother’s seat at the capital, 
and done his work with unvaried success. That there were 
great characteristic differences between the two Lawrences 
will he clearly indicated as I proceed ; hut in unsullied honesty 
and intrepid manliness, they were the counterparts of each 
other. Both were equally without a stain. 

The third member of the Labor Board of Administration was 
Mr, Charles Grenville Mansel, also a covenanted civilian, who 
had earned a high reputation as one of the ablest financiers in 
India, and who supplied much of the knowledge and experience 
which his colleagues most lacked. His honesty was of as fine 
a temper as theirs, but he was a man rather of thought than 
of action, and w^anted the constitutional robustness of his asso- 
ciates in office. Perhaps his very peculiarities, rendering him, 
as it were, the complement of the other two, especially marked 
him out as the third of that remarkable triumvirate. Kegarded 
as a whole, with reference to the time and circumstances of its 
creation, the Board could not have been better constituted. It 
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did lionotir to tlie sagacity of Lord Dalhonsie, and fully justified 
tlie cLoice of agents lie had made. 

The system was one of divided labour and common respon- 
sibility. On Henry Lawrence devolved what was technically 
called the “ political” work of the Government. The disarming 
of the country, the negotiations with the chiefs, the organisation 
of the new Panjabi regiments, the arrangements for the educa- 
tion of the young Maharajah, who had now become the ward 
of the British Government, were among the immediate duties 
to which he personally devoted himself; the chief care of John 
Lawrence was the civil administration, especially the settlement 
of the Land Revenue ; whilst Mansel superintended the general 
judicial management of the province ; each, however, aiding 
the others with his advice, and having a potential voice in the 
general Council. Under these chief officers were a number of 
subordinate administrators of different ranks, drawn partly from 
the civil and partly from the military service of the Company. 
The province was divided into seven divisions, and to each of 
these divisions a Commissioner was appointed. Under each of 
these Commissioners were certain Deputy-Commissioners, vary- 
ing in number according to the amount of business to be done ; 
whilst under them again were Assistant-Commissioners and 
Extra Assistants, drawn from the uncovenanted servants of 
Government — Europeans, Indo-Britons, or natives of pure 
descent. 

The officers selected for the principal posts under the Labor 
Board of administration were the very flower of the Indian 
services. Dalhousie had thrown his whole heart into the work 
which lay before him. Resolved that it should not be marred 
by the inefficiency of his agents, ho looked about him for men 
of mark and likelihood, men in the vigour of their years, men 
of good performance for the higher posts, and sturdy, eager- 
spirited youths of good promise for the lower. It mattered not 
to him whether the good stuff were draped in civil black or 
military red. Far above all petty prejiidices of that kind, the 
Governor-General swep>t up his men with an eye only to the 
work that was in them, and sent them forth to do his bidding. 
Some had already graduated in Panjabi administi^ation under 
the Protectorate; others crossed the Satlaj for the first time 
with honours taken under Thomason and his predecessors in the 
Horth-West Provinces. And among them were such men as 
George Edmonstone, Donald Macleod, and Robert Montgomery 
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from the one service ; Frederick Maekeson and George Mac- 
gregor from tke otlaer ; suck men, besides tbose already named 
as Eicliard Temple, Edward Thornton, Neville Ghamberlain, 
George Barnes, Lewin Bowring, Philip Goldney, and Charles 
Saunders ; soldiers and civilians working side by side, without 
a feeling of claps jealousy, in the great work of reconstructing 
the administration of the Panjab and carrying out the executive 
details ; whilst at the head of the department of Public Works 
was Eobert Napier, in whom the soldier and the man of science 
met together to make one of the finest Engineer officers in the 
world. 

They found much to do, but little to undo. The Govern- 
ment of Eanjit Singh had been of a rude, simple, elementary 
character; out of ail rule ; informal ; unconstitutional; un- 
principled ! one great despotism and a number of petty 
despotisms; according to our English notions, reeking with 
the most frightful injustice.’’ But somehow or other it had 
answered the purpose. The injustice was intelligible injustice, 
for it was simply that of the strong will and the strong hand 
crushed down in turn by one still stronger. Petty governors, 
revenue-farmers, or kardars, might oppress the people and 
defraud the State, but they knew that, sooner or later, a day 
of reckoning would come when their accounts would be audited 
by the process of compulsory disgorgement, or in some parts of 
the country settled in the noose of the proconsular gibbet. No 
niceties of conscience and no intricacies of law opposed an 
obstacle to these summary adjustments. Euring the existence 
of that great fiction, the Council of Eegency, we had begun to 
systematise and to complicate affairs ; and as we had found — at 
least, as far as we understood the matter — a clear field for our 
experiments, we now, on assuming undisguisedly the adminis- 
tration of the country, had a certain basis of our own to 
operate upon, and little or nothing to clear away. 

The system of administration now introduced into the 
Panjab, formal and precise as it may have been when com- 
pared with the rude simplicity of the old Sikh Government, 
was loose and irregular in comparison with the strict procedure 
of the Eegulation Provinces. The administrators, whether 


* Ante^ p. 12. I have here named only those distinguished during the 
earlier deriod of our Punjabi career. Others there were, appointed at a later 
period, equally entitled to honourable mention. 
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soldiers or civilians, were limited to tlie discharge of no par- 
ticular departmental functions. They were judges, revenue- 
collectors, thief-catchers, diplomatists, conservancy officers, and 
sometimes I'ecruiting serjeants and chaplains, all in one. Men 
trained in such a school as this, and under such masters as the 
Lawrences, became equal to any fortune, and in no conjuncture, 
however critical, were ever likely to fail. There was hardly ' 
one among them who did not throw his whole heart into his 
w^ork ; who ever thought of ease, or leisure, or any personal 0 

enjoyment beyond that which comes from an honest sense of 
duty done. They lived among the people of the country, their : 
tents open to all the points of the compass ; ^ and won by their S 

personal bearing the confidence and the admiration of ail wdio [ 

came within their reach. \ 

And so, far sooner than even sanguine men ventured to ‘ 
predict, the Fanjab began to settle down under its new rulers. 

Even the old Khalsa fighting-men accepted their position, and 1 

with a manly resignation looking cheerfully at the inevitable, \ 

confessed that they had been beaten in fair fight, and sub- i 

Blitted themselves to the English conqueror. Some were \ 

enlisted into the new Panjabi Irregular Regiments, which w^ere 1 

raised for the internal defence of the province. Others betook j 

themselves, wdth the pensions or gratuities which were bestowed 
upon them, to their fields, and merged themselves into the 
agricultural population. There was no fear of any resurrection 
of the old national cause. For whilst the people were forced 
to surrender all their weapons of war — their guns, their 
muskets, their bayonets, their sabres, their spears — the whole 
province was bristling with British arms. An immense 


* Sir Jolin Malcolm used to soy tlmt the only way to j^overn the people of 
a newly-actpiirc d coun'ry wos by means of char durwasch holah^ or four dors 
open. That the l^injubi cfiicials well undei-stood this, here is a pleasant 
illustrative proof, from a paper written by one of them : — “ For eight montlis 
in tlie year the tent is the proper home of him wlio loves his duties and ids 
people. Thus he comes to know and be known of them ; thus personal in- 
fiueuce and local kuowdedge give him a jwwer not to be won by bribes or 
upheld by bayonets. The notables of the ni igiibourhood meet their friend 
and ruler on his morning raarcl) ; greybeards throng round his unguarded 
door with presents of the best fruits of the land, or a little sugar, spices, and 
almonds, according to the fashion of their country, and are never so liappy as 
when allowed to seat themselves oa the carpet and talk over old times and 
new events— the promise of the harv. st and the last orders of the rulers.” — 
Calcutta lieview, vol. xxxiii. 
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military force was maintained in tlie Panjab. It was a liappy 
circumstance tKat, as tlie Indus had now become our boundary 
and the country of the Sikhs our frontier proTince, it was 
necessary for purposes of external defence, after the apparent 
settling down of our newdy-acquired territories, still to keep 
our regular troops, European and native, at a strength more 
than sufficient to render utterly harmless all the turbulent 
elements of Panjabi society. Had the Briti.-^h army been with- 
drawn from the Panjab, as at a latter period it was from Oudh, 
it is hard to say what might not have resulted from our con- 
fidence and incaution. 

On the acquisition of a new country and the extinction of an 
old dynasty, it has commonly happened that the chief sulferers 
by the revolution have been found among the aristocracy of the 
land. The great masses of the people have been considerately, 
indeed generously treated, but the upper classes have been 
common Ij^ prostrated by the annexing hand, and have never 
recovered from the blow. This may be partly attributed to 
what is so often described as tlie “ inevitable tendency ” of such 
a change from a bad to a good government. It has been 
assumed that the men whom we have found in the enjoyment 
of all the privileges of wealth and social position, have risen to 
this eminence by spoliation and fraud, and maintained it by 
cruelty and oppression. And it is true that the antecedents of 
many of them would not hear a very jealous scrutiny. Xo-w, so 
far as the substitution of a strong and pure fur a weak and 
corrupt government must necessarily have chocked the pros- 
perous career of those who were living on illicit gains and 
tyrannous exactions, it was, doubtless, the inevitable tendency 
of the change to injure, if not to ruin them, as the leaf must 
perish when the stem dies. But it must be admitted that for 
some years past the idea of a native aristocracy had been an 
abomination in the eyes of English statesmen in India; that 
we had desired to see nothing between the Sarkar, or Hov em- 
inent, and the great masses of the people ; and that, however 
little we might have designed it, we had done some great 
wrongs to men, whose misfortune, rather than whose fault, it 
was that they were the growth of a corrupt system. Thei*e 
was at the bottom of this a strong desire for the welfare of the 
jieople — an eager and a generous longing to protect the weak 
against the tyranny of the strong; hut benevolence, like 
ambition, sometimes overleaps itself, and falls prostrate on the 
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other side, and out of our very love of justice come sometimes 
unjust deeds. 

To the great chiefs of the Pan jab the annexation of the 
country to the British Empire was a source of sore disquietude.^ 
Mercy to the vanquished in the hour of victory was not one of 
the weaknesses they had been accustomed to contemplate. 
They had played for a great stake, and they had lost. They 
had brought their losses on themselves. They had invited by 
their own acts the conflict which had ruined them. In no one 
instance had our policy been aggressive. We had not coveted 
the possession of the Panjab. We had not invited either the first 
or the second great conflict between the British and the Sikh 
armies. A brave nation fighting for its independence is one of 
the noblest spectacles of humanity ; and the leaders of such a 
movement have just claim to sympathy and respect. But these 
men had risen against us whilst they pretended to be our 
friends. They had soiled their patriotism by treachery, and 
forfeited their honour by falsehood and deceit. Still, to a man 
of large mind and catholic spirit like Henry Lawrence, it could 
not seem right to judge these Sirdars as he would the flower of 
European chivalry. So he dealt gently with their offences; 
and when he came to consider their position under the new 
Government, he respected their fallen fortunes, and laid a 
lighter hand upon their tenures than higher authority was 
altogether willing to sanction. That a large portion of the 
revenue would be alienated by grants to military chiefs and to 
priestly sinecurists was certain ; not less certain did it appear 
that the money might be better bestowed. Still, it might be 
politic, even in a financial aspect, to tolerate for a time abuses 
of this kind, as not the most expensive means of reconciling the 
influential classes to our rule. Thus argued Henry Lawrence. 
So these privileged classes received from him, in many 
instances, though not all that he wished to give, more perhaps 


♦ This was admitted in the first Panjab Keport, the following passage of 
which may be advantageously quoted : — “ A great revolution cannot happen 
without injuring some classes. When a Sta*e falls, its nubility and its sup- 
porters must to some extent suffer with it ; a dominant sect and party once 
moved by political ambition and religious enthusiasm, cannot return to the 
ordinary level of society and the common occupations of life without feeling 
some discontent and some enmity against their powerful but humane con- 
querors. But it is probable that the mass of the people will advance in 
material prosperity and in moral elevation under the influence of British rule.” 
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tliaii they jhacl dared to expect. Existing incumbents were 
generally respected ; and the privileges enjoyed by one genera- 
tion were to be only partially restimed in tlie next. 

Tims, by a well-apportioned mixture of vigour and clemency, 
the submission, if not the acquiescence, of the more dangerous 
classes was secured ; and our administrators were left, un- 
disturbed by the fear of internal revolt, to prosecute tbeir 
ameliorative measures. It would be beyond the scope of sucli a 
narrative as this to write in detail of tbe operations which 
were carried out, under the Labor Board, at once to render 
British rule a blessing to the people, and the possession of the 
Fanjab an element of strength and security to the British 
Empire. These great victories of peace are reserved for others 
to record. That the measures were excellent, that the men 
were even better than the measures, that the administration of 
the Panjab was a great fact, at which Englishmen pointed with 
pride and on which foreigners dwelt with commendation, is 
freely admitted, even hy those who are not wont to see much 
that is good in the achievements of the British Government in 
India. Under the fostering care of the Governor-General, who 
traversed the country from one end to the other, and saw every- 
thing with his own eyes, the “ Panjab system ” became the 
fashion, and men came to speak and to write of it as tliough it 
were a great experiment in government originated by Lord Dal- 
housie. But it was not a new system. It had been tried long 
years before, with marked success, and was still in force in other 
parts of India, though it had never been carried out on so large 
a scale, or in so fine a countiy, or been the darling of a viceroy. 
The only novelty in the construction of the administratioxi wa& 
the Labor Board, and that was abandoned as a failure. 

I do not say that it ivas a failure ; but it was so regarded by 
Lord Dalhousie, who, in 1853, remorselessly signed its death- 
warrant. A delicate operation, indeed, was the breaking up of 
the Panjabi Cabinet and the erection of an autocracy in its 
place. It was the will of the Governor-General that the ebief 
direction of affairs should be consigned to the hands, not of 
many, but of one. And %vben the rumour of this resolution 
went abroad, there was scarcely a house, or a bungalow, or a 
single-poled tent occupied by an English ofiicei% in which the 
future of the Panjab — the question of the Lawrences — was not 
eagerly discussed. Was Henry or was John Lawrence to remain 
supreme director of affairs ? So much was to be said in favour 
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-of tlie great qualities of eacli brotlier, tliat it was difficult to 
arrive at any anticipatory solution of tlie question. But it was 
in the character of the Grovernor-Generar himself that the hey 
to the difficulty should have been sought. Lord Harclinge 
would have chosen Henry Lawrence. Lord Dalhousie chose 
John. No surprise is now expressed that it was so; for, in 
these days, the character and policy of Dalhousie are read by 
the broad light of history. No regret is now felt that it was 
so; for, when the great hurricane of which I am about to 
write swept over India, each of those two great brothers was, 
by God’s providence, found in his right place. But there were 
many at the lime who grieved that the name of Henry Law- 
rence, wdio had been for so many years associated with all their 
thoughts of British influence in the Sikh country, and who had 
paved the way to all our after successes, was to be expunged 
from the list of Panjabi administrators. It was said that he 
sympathised overmuch with the fallen state of Sikhdom, and 
sacrificed the revenue to an idea; that he was too eager to 
provide for those who suffered by our usurpation ; whilst Dal- 
housie, deeming that the balance-sheet would be regarded as 
the great test and touchstone of success, was eager to make the 
Panjab pay. John Lawrence, it was said, better understood the 
art of niising a revenue. He was willing, in his good brotherly 
heart, to withdraw from the scene in favour of Henry ; but the 
Governor-General needed his services. So he was appointed 
Chief-Commissioner of the Panjab, and anew theatre was found 
for the exercise of Henry Lawrence’s more chivalrous bene- 
volence among the ancient states of Eajpiitan a. 

Outwardly, authoritatively, and not untruthfully^ the ex- 
planation was, that the work of the soldier-statesman was done, 
that the transition-period in which Henry Lawrence’s services 
were so especially needed had passed ; that the business of 
internal administration was principally such as comes within 
the range of the civil officer’s duties ; and that a civilian with 
large experience, especially in revenue matters, was needed to 
direct all the numerous details of the Executive Government. 
Dalhousie never liked the Board. It was not a description of 
administrative agency likely to find favour in his eyes ; and it 
is not impossible that he placed, with some reluctance, at the 
head of it a man who had not approved the original policy of 
annexation. But ha could not have read Henry Lawrence’s 
character so badly as to believe for a moment that, on that 
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account, tlie policy once accomplislied, he could have been less 
eager for its success, or less zealous in working it out. There 
was the indication, however, of a fundamental difference of 
opinion, which as time advanced hecame more and more appa- 
rent, for Henry’s generous treatment of his fallen enemies came 
from that very source of enlarged sympathy which rendered the 
policy of annexation distasteful to him. It was natural, thei-e- 
fore, that the Governor- General, who had resolved to rid himself 
of the Board on the first fitting opportunity, should have selected 
as the agent of his pet policy, the administrator of his pet pro- 
vince, the civilian who concurred with, rather than the soldier 
who dissented from, his views. The fitting opportunity came 
at last, for there was a redistribution of some of the higher 
political offices ; * and Dalhousie then swept away the obnoxious 
institution, and placed the administration of the Panjab in the 
hands of a single man. 

Henry Lawrence bowed to the decision, but was not reconciled 
to it. He betook himself to his new duties a sadder and a 
wiser man. He did not slacken in good service to the State ; 
but he never again had the same zest for his work. Believing 
that he had been unfairly and ungratefully treated, he had no 
longer his old confidence in his master, and as the Dalhousie 
policy developed itself, under the ripening influence of time, he 
saw more clearly that he was not one to find favour in the eyes 
of the Governor-General. Much that he had before but dimly 
seen and partly understood now became fully revealed to him 
in the clear light of clay. Once, and once only, there was any 
official conflict ; bnt Henry Lawrence saw much that whilst he 
deplored ho could not avert, and he sighed to think that his prin- 
ciples were out of date and his politics out of fashion. 

In the meanwhile, John Lawrence reigned in the Panjab. 
The capacity for administration, which he had evinced as a 
Member of the Board, had now free scope for exercise, and was 
soon fully developed. His name became great throughout the 
land, and he deserved the praise that was lavished xipon him. 
Right or wrong he did all in accordance with the faith that was 

* The Haidarabad Residency was about to be vacated. It was an office 
that had been beld by Sir Charles Metcalfe and other eminent men. I 
believe that Henry Lawrence suggested (for the days of the Board had been 
for some time numbered) that either he or his brother should be sent to 
Haidarabad. Lord Daliiousie, however, sent General Low to the Court of the 
Nizam, and gave Henry Lawrence the scarcely less honourable appointment 
of Governor-Generars agent in Rajiffitana* 
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in liim. He was a fittinp^ agent of Dallionsie’s policy, only because 
be believed in tliat policy. And bappily tbe greater part of bis 
work lay along tbe straight road of nndebatable beneficence. 
How be worked, day after day, early and late, and bow all men 
worked tinder bim, is a history now well known. He was ein- 
pbatically a man without a weakness. Strong himself, bone 
and muscle, head and heart, of adamantine strength, that would 
neither bend nor break, he expected others to be equally strong. 
They sighed, perhaps they inwardly protested, but they knew 
that the tvork he exacted from them he gave, in Ms own 
person, unstintingly to the State ; and they could not regard as 
a bard task-master one who tasked himself hardest of all. From 
moral infirmities of all kinds he appeared to be equally free. 
He did not even seem to be ambitious. Men said that he bad 
no sentiment, no romance. We so often judge our neighbours 
wTOugly in this, that I hesitate to adopt the opinion ; but there 
was an intense reality about him such as I have never seen 
equalled. He seemed to be continually toiling onwards, up- 
wards, as if life were not meant for repose, with the grand 
princely motto, “J sejTe,” inscribed in characters of light on his 
forehead. He served God as unceasingly as he served the State; 
and set before all his countrymen in the Pan jab the true pattern 
of a Christian gentleman. 

And it was not thrown away. The Christian character of the 
British administration in the Panjab has ever been one of its 
most distinguishing features. It is not merely that great 
humanising measures were pushed forward with an alacrity 
most honourable to a Christian nation— -that the moral elevation 
of the people was continually in the thoughts of our adminis- 
trators; hut that iu their own personal characters they sought 
to illustrate the religion which they professed. Wherever two 
or three were gathered together, the voice of praise and prayer 
went up from the white man’s tent. It had been so during the 
Protectorate, when, in the wildest regions and in the most 
stirring times, men like the Lawrences, Reynell Taylor, and 
Herbert Ed wardes, never forgot the Christian Sabbath.^ And 


^ Many will remember that delightful little story, so pleasantly told in 
Edwardes’s “ Year on the Panjab frontier, of Keyneil Taylor’s invitation to 
prayer on a Sunlay morning in February, 1818, and of the question wdiether 
tlie'lialficaste colonel, “ John Holmes,” who had always attended prayers at 
I^eshawar” in George Lawrence’s house, was suflieiently a Christian to be 
admitted to the two or three into three or four. 
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now tliat peace and order reigned over the country, Christianity 
asserted itself more demonstratively, and Christian ohnrehes 
rose at onr bidding. There was little or none, too, of that great 
scandal which had made onr names a hissing and a reproach in 
Afghanistan. Our English officers, for the most part, lived 
pure lives in that heathen land ; and private immorality under 
the administration of John Lawrence grew into a grave public 
offence. 

And so the Panjab administration flourished under the Chief- 
Commissioner and his assistants ; and the active 
mind of Lord Dalhousie vras enabled to direct itself 
to new objects. Already, far down on the south- 
eastern boundary of our empire — at the point farthest removed 
of all from the great country whose destinies wo have been 
considering — the seeds of war had been sown broad-cast. Ever 
since 1826, when tbe first contest with Ava had been brought 
to a close by the surrender to the English of certain tracts of 
countiy in which no Englishman could live, our relations with 
the Burmese had been on an nnsatisfactory footing. In truth, 
they were altogether a very unsatisfactory people; arrogant 
and pretentious, blind to reason, and by no means anxious to 
manifest their appreciation of the nice courtesies of diplomatic 
intercourse. To find just cause, according to European notions 
for chastising these people would at any time have been easy. 
But their insolence did us very little harm. We could tolerate, 
without loss of credit or of prestige, the discourtesies of a 
barbarian Government on tbe outskirts of civilisation. An 
insult on the banks of the Irawadi was very different from an 
insult on the banks of the Jamna. The Princes and chiefs of 
India knew nothing and cared nothing about our doings lar 
out beyond the black waters of the Bay of Bengal. P)iit at last 
these discourtesies culminated in an outrage which Lord Dal- 
housie thought it became the British Government to resent. 
Whether, under more discreet management, redress might have 
been obtained and war averted, it is now of little moment to 
inquire. A sea-captain was appointed to conduct our diplomacy 
at Eangun, and he conducted it successfully to a rupture. A 


* On tlie abolition of the Board, Mr.'' Montgomery, who had 8Ticcee;led Mr. 
Mansel as third member, became Judicial Oommissioner, and Mr. Macleod 
was appointed Financial Commissioner. 
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war ensued, to wliicli the future historian of India may devote 
a not very inviting chapter, hut its details have nothing to do 
with the story of this book. English arms were triumphant, 
and the province of Pegu, lay at our feet. Dalhousie annexed 
it to the British Empire, ‘‘ in order that the Government of 
India might hold from the Burmese State both adequate com- 
pensation for past injury, and the best security against future 
danger.” Thus did the British Empire, which had so recently been 
extended to the north-west, stretch itself out to the south-east ; 
and the white man sat lumself down on the banks of the Irawadi 
as he had seated himself on the banks of the Indus. There were 
not wanting those who predicted that the whole of Burmah would 
soon become British territory, and that then the ‘Vuncontrol- 
able principle,” by reference to which a great English statesman 
justified the seizure of Sindh, would send the English conqueror 
to grope his way through the Shan States and Siam to Cochin- 
China. But these apprehensions were groundless. The ad- 
ministrator began his work in Pegu, as he had begun his work 
in the Panjah, and there was no looking beyond the frontier; 
but, on the other hand, a desire to avoid border disputes, or, if 
they could not he avoided, to treat them as matters of light 
account, inevitable and soon to be forgotten. There was a 
military officer, admirably fitted for the work, who had served 
long and successfully, as a civil administrator, in Arakan ; who 
knew the Burmese language and the Burmese people, and had 
a great name along the easteim coast. Those isolated regions 
beyond the Bay of Bengal are the grave of all catholic fame. 
Whilst the name of Lawrence was in all men’s mouths, 
Phayre was pursuing the even tenor of his way, content with a 
merely local reputation. But the first, and as I write the only 
commissioner of Pegu, is fairly entitled to a place in the very 
foremost rank of those English administrators who have striven 
to make our rule a blessing to the people of India, and have 
not failed in the attempt. 

In India the native mind readily pervades vast distances, and 
takes little account of space that the foot can travel. But it is 
bewildered and confused by the thought of the “ black water.” 
The unknown is the illimitable. On the continent of India, 
therefore, neither our war-successes nor our peace-successes in 
the Burmese country stirred the heart of Indian society. In 
the lines of the Sipahi and the shops of the money-changer they 
were not matters of eager interest and voluble discourse. We 
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might have sacked the cities of Ava and Amarapiira, and 
caused their sovereign lord to be trodden to death by one of his 
white elephants without exciting half the interest engendered 
by a petty outbreak in Central India, or the capture of a small 
fort in Bundeikhand. The Princes and chiefs of the great 
continent of Hindostan knew little and cared less about a 
potentate, however magnificent in his own Alominions, who 
neither worshipped their gods nor spoke their language, and 
who was out off from their brotherhood by the intervention of 
the great dark sea. We gained no honour, and we lost no 
confidence, by the annexation of this outlying province ; but it 
opened to our Native Soldiery a new field of service, and 
unfortunately it was beyond the seas. 
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CHAPTER II. 

So, three years after liis arrival in India, Dalhoiisie liacl 
hronglit to a close two great military ceimpaigns, and had 
captured two great provinces. He had then done with foreign 
wans; his after- career was one of peacefal invasion. Ere long 
there was a w^ord which came to be more dreaded than that of 
Conquest. The native mind is readily convinced by the inex- 
orable logic of the swwd. There is no apjDeal from such 
arbitration. To be invaded and to be conquered is a state of 
things appreciable by the inhabitant of India. It is his 
kismat ; ’’ his fate ; God’s will. One stronger than he conieth 
and taketh all that he hath. There are, however, manifest - 
compensations. His religion is not invaded; his institutions 
are not violated. Life is short, and the weak man, patient and 
philosophical, is strong to endure and mighty to wait. But 
Lapse is a dreadful and an appalling word ; for it pursues the 
victim beyond the grave. Its significance in his eyes is nothing 
short of eternal condemnation. 

“The son,” says the great Hindu lawgiver, “delivers his 
father from the hell called Tat.” There are, he tells us, different 
kinds of sons ; there is the son begotten ; the son given ; the 
son by adoption; and other filial varieties. It is the duty of 
the son to perform the funeral obsequies of the father. If they 
bo not performed, it is believed that there is no resurrection to 
eternal bliss. The right of adoption is, therefore, one of the 
most cherished doctrines of Hinduism. In a country where 
polygamy is the rule, it might be supposed that the necessity 
of adopting another man’s offspring, for the sake of these cere- 
monial ministrations, or for the continuance of an ancestral 
name, would be one of rare occurrence. But all theory on the 
subject is belied by the fact that the Princes and chiefs of India 
more frequently find themselves, at the close of their lives, 
without the solace of male offspring than with it. The Zenana 
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is not an institutiorL calculated to lengthen out a direct lino of 
Princes. The alternative of adoption is one, therefore, to 
■which there is frequent resort; it is a source of unspeakahle 
comfort in life and in death ; and politically it is as dear to the 
heart of a nation as it is personally to the individual it affects. 

It is with the question of Adoption only in its political 
aspects that I have to do in this place. There is a private aivd 
personal, as there is a public and political, side to it. !No 
power on earth beyond a man’s own will can prevent him from 
adopting a son, or can render that adoption illegal if it bo 
legally performed. But to adopt a son as a successor to j)rivato 
pi'Operty is one thing, to adopt an heir to titular dignities and 
territorial sovereignty is another. Without the consent of the 
Paramount State no adoption of the latter kind can be valid. 
Whether in this ease of a titular Prince or a possessor of 
territorial rights, dependent upon the will of the Government, 
Hinduism is satisfied by the private adoption and the penalties 
of the sonless state averted, is a question for the pundits to 
determine ; but no titular chief thinks the adoption complete 
unless he can thereby transmit his name, his dignities, his 
rights and privileges to his successor, and it can in no wise be 
said that the son takes the place of his adoptive father if he 
does not inherit the most cherished parts of that father’s 
possessions. 

But whether the religious element does or does not rightly 
enter into the question of political adoptions, nothing is 
more certain than that the right, in this larger political ® ' 

sense, was ever dearly prized by the Plindus, and was not alien- 
ated from them by the Lords-Paramount who had preceded us. 
The imperial recognition was required, and it was commonly 
paid for by a heavy ‘‘ nazarana,” or succession-duty, but in ^this 
the Mughul rulers were tolerant. It was reserved for the British 
to substitute for the right of adoption what was called ‘Hho 
right of lapse,” and in default of male heirs of the body law- 
fully begotten to absorb native principalities into the great 
amalgam of our British possessions. “In 1849,” wrote Lord 
Dalhousie, in his elaborate farewell minute, “ the principality 
of Satarah was included in the Biitish dominions by right of 
lapse, the Eajali having died without male heir.” The Princes 
of Satarah were the descendants of Sivaji, the founder and the 
head of the Maratha Empire. Their power and their glory had 
alike departed. But they were stilL great in tradition, and 
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were looked up to witk respect by tbe Maratiias of Western 
India. In April, 1848, the last Raj ab died ; * and a question 
arose as to wlietber, no direct male beir of the body Raving been 
left by the deceased, a son by adoption, or a collateral member 
of the family, should be permitted to succeed him, or whether 
the rights and titles of the principality should be declared to be 
extinct. Sir George Clerk was then Governor of Bombay. He 
looked at the Treaty of 1819; saw that “ the British Govern- 
ment agreed to cede in perpetual sovereignty to the Rai«h of 
Sat toll, his heirs and successors,” the territories which ho had 
held, and at once declared himself in favour of the continuance 
of the native Raj. The members of his Council looked upon 
the question as purely one of expediency, and considered it the 
duty of the British Government to decide it in the manner 
most advantageous fo ourselves. But the Governor refused to 
admit any secondary considerations, saying, “If it be incon- 
sistent with justice to refuse confirmation to the act of adoption, 
it is useless to inquire whether it is better for the interests of 
the people or of the empire at large to govern the Satarah terri- 
tories through the medium of a native Rajah, or by means of 
our own administration.” The trumpet of that statesman was 
not likely to give an uncertain sound. 

When this question first arose, the Governor- General was in 
his novitiate. But new as he was to the consideration of such 
subjects, he does not appear to have faltered or hesitated. The 
opinions, the practical expression of which came subsequentlv 
to be called the “ policy of annexation,” were f'lrmed at the 
very outset of his career, and rigidly maintained to its close. 
Eight months after his first assumption of the Government of 
India, he placed on record a confession of faith elicited by this agi- 
tation of the Satarah question. Subsequent events of far greater 
magnitude dwarfed that question in the public mind, and later 
utterances of the great minute- writer caused this first manifesto 
to be comparatively forgotten ; but a peculiar interest must 
ever be associated with this earliest exposition of Balhousie’s 
political creed, and therefore I give it in the words of the 


* Appa SaMb. He bad succeeded bis brother, wbo in 1839 was deposed, 
and, as I think, very rightly, on account of a series of intrigues against the 
British Government, equally foolish and discreditable. It is worthy of remark, 
that Sir Robert Grant, being satisfied of tbe RajaVs guilt, proposed to punish 
Mm in the mainner least likely to be advantageous to ourselves. 
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statesman Limself : “The Government,’* Le wrote on the 30th 
Aiignst, 1848, “is bound in duty, as well as policy, to act on 
every such occasion with the purest integrity, and in the most 
scrupulous observance of good faith. Where even a shadow of 
doubt can be shown, the claim should at once be abandoned. But 
where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Government 
is bound to take that which is justly and legally its due, and to 
extend to that territory the benefits of our sovereignty, present 
and prospective. In like manner, while I would not seek to lay 
down any indexible rule with respect to adoption, I hold that, 
on all occasions, where heirs natural shall fail, the territory should 
be made to. lapse, and adoption sbonld not be permitted, except- 
ing in those cases in which some strong political reason may 
render it expedient to depart from this general rule. There 
may be conflict of opinion as to the advantage or the propriety 
of extending our already vast possessions beyond their present 
limits. No man can more sincerely deprecate than I do any 
extension of the frontiers of our territory which can be avoided, 
or which may not become indispensably necessary from con- 
siderations of our own safety, and of the maintenance of the 
tranquillity of our provinces. But I cannot conceive it possible 
for any one to dispute the policy of taking advantage of every 
just opportunity which presents itself for consolidating the 
territories that already belong to us, by taking possession of 
States that may lapse in the midst of them ; for thus getting 
rid of these petty intervening principalities, which may be 
made a means of annoyance, but which can never, I venture to 
think, be a source of strength, for adding to the resources of the 
public Ti'casury, and for extending the. uniform application of 
our system of government to those whose best interests we sin- 
cerely believe will be promoted thereby. Such is tlie general 
principle that, in our humble opinion, ought to guide the con- 
duct of the British Government in its disposal of independent 
States, where there has been a total failure of heirs whatsoever, 
or where permission is asked to continue by adoption a succession 
which fails in the natural line.” 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company confirmed 
the decision of the Governor-General, and Batarah was annexed. 
There were men, however, in the Direction who protested 
against the measure as an act of unrighteous usurpation. “ We 
are called upon,” said Mr. Tucker, .evei: an opponent of wrong, 
“ to consider and decide upon a claim of right, and I have 
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always felt that otir best policy is that which most closely 
adheres to the dictates of justice/’ “ We ought not to forget,” 
said Mr. Shepherd, who, on great questions of this kind, was 
commonly to he found side, by side with his veteran friend, 
contending for the rights of the native Princes of India, ‘‘ that 
during the rise and progress of onr empire in the East, onr 
Governments have continued to announce and proclaim to the 
people of India that not only should all their rights and privi- 
leges which existed under preceding Governments he preserved 
and maintained, hut that their laws, habits, customs, and pre- 
judices should he respected.” ^ And what right more cherished, 
what custom more honoured, than the right and custom of 
adoption ? But the majority of the Court of Directors supported 
the views of the Governor-General. They had heard the voice 
of the charmer. And from that time the policy of Dalhousie 
became the policy of Leadenhall-street, and the ‘‘ Eight of 
Lapse ” was formally acknowledged. 

And it was not, for reasons which I have already given, 

, likely long to remain a dead letter. Soon another of the 
great Maratha chiefs was said to he dying, and in a few 
days news came to Calcutta that he was dead. It was the 
height of the cold season of 1853— a few days before Christmas 
— when the slow booming of minute guns from the Saluting 
Battery of Fort William announced the death of Raguji BhonsM, 
Eajah of Nagpur. At the age of forty-seven he succumbed to a 
complication of disorders, of which debauchery, cowardice, and 
obstinacy were the chief. There have been woi’se specimens of 
royalty, both in Eastern and Western Palaces, than this poor, 
worn-out, impotent sot; for although he was immoderately 
addicted to brandy and dancing-girls, he rather liked his people 
to be happy, and was not incapable of kindness that caused no 
trouble to himself. He had no son to succeed him ; a |)osthu- 
mous son was an impossibility ; and he had not adopted an 
heir. 

It may seem strange and contradictory that if the right of 
adoption as sanctioned by religion and prescribed by ancestral 
usage be so dear to the people of India, they should ever fail to 
adopt in default of heirs of their body. But we know that they 
often do ; and the omission is readily explicable by a reference 


* Colonel Oliphant and Mr. Leslie Melville recorded minutes on tlie same 
side. .... 
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to tlie ordinary weaknesses of immamty* We know that even 
in this country, with all the lights of civilisation and Christi- 
anity to keei3 ns from going astray, thonsancls of reasoning 
creatures are restrained from making their wills by a vagno 
feeling of apprehension that there is something ** nnlncky in 
snch a procednre ; that death will come the sooner for such a 
provision against its inevitable occurrence. What wonder, 
then, that in a country which is the veiy hotbed of superstition, 
men should be restrained by a kindred feeling from providing 
against the ©vent of their dissolution? But in this case there 
is not only the hope of life, but the hope of olfspriiig, to cause 
the postponement of the anticipatory ceremon 3 \ Slen, under 
the most discouraging circumstances, still cling to the belief 
that by some favourable reaction of nature they may, oven when 
stricken in years, beget an heir to their titles and possessions. 
In this sense, too, adoption is held to be unlucky, because it is 
irreligious. It is like a surrender of all hope, and a betrayal of 
want of faith in the power and goodness of the Almighty. No 
man expects to beget a son after he has adopted one. 

In the case, too, of this Manitha Prince, there were special 
reasons why he should have abstained from making such a pro- 
vision for the continuance of his House. According to the law 
and usage of his country, an adoption by his widow would have 
been as valid as an adoption by himself. It was natural, there- 
fore, and assuredly it was in accordance with the character of 
the man, who was gormandising and dallying with the hand of 
death upon him, that he should have left the ceremony to ho 
performed by others, Whether it was thus vicariously per- 
formed is not very clearly ascertainable. But it is certain that 
the British, Eesident reported that there had been no adoption. 
The Eesident was Mr. Mansel, who had been one of the first 
members of the Labor Board of Administration — a man with a 
keen sense of justice, favourable to the maintenance of native 
dynasties, and therefore, in those days, held to be crotchety and 
unsound. He had several times pressed the Eajah on the sub- 
ject of adoption, but had elicited no satisfactory response. He 
reported unequivocally that nothing had been done, and asked 
for the instructions of the Supreme Government. 

Lord Dalhousie was then absent from Calcutta. He was 
making one of his cold- weather tours of inspection — ^seeing with 
his own eyes the outlying province of Pegu, which had fallen 
by right of conquest into his hands. The Council, in his 
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absence, hesitated to act, and all the instructions, therefore, 
which they could send were to the eifect that the Eesident 
should provide for the peace of the country, and keep things, 
quiet until further orders. There was no doubt about Dal- 
housie’s decision in such a case. Had the Eajah adopted a son, 
there was little likelihood of the Governor-Generars sanction of 
the adoption ; but as he had wilfully failed to perform the 
ceremony, it appeared to be as clear as noon-day that the great 
organ of the Paramount State would pronounce the fatal sen- 
tence of Lapse. 

Dalbousie returned to Calcutta, and with characteristic 
energy addressed himself to the mastery of the whole question. 

Before the first month of the new year had worn to a 
^185^^’ close, he attached his signature to an elaborate minute, 
in which he exhausted all the arguments which could be 
adduced in favour of the annexation of the country. Printed 
at full length, it would occupy fifty pages of this book. It was 
distinguished by infinite research and unrivalled powers of 
special pleading. It contended that there had been no adoption, 
and that if there had been, it would be the duty of the British 
Government to refuse to recognise it. “ I am well aware,” he 
said, “that the continuance of the Eaj of Nagpur under some 
Maratha rule, as an act of grace and favour on the part of the 
British Government, would be highly acceptable to native 
sovereigns and nobles in India ; and there are, doubtless, many 
of high authority who would advocate the policy on that special 
ground. I understand the sentiment and respect it; hut re- 
membering the responsibility that is upon me, I cannot bring 
my judgment to admit that a kind and generous sentiment 
should outweigh a just and prudent policy.” 

Among the members of the Supreme Council at that time w’as 
Colonel John Low. An old officer of the Madras army, who, 
long years before, when the Peshwa and the Bhonsla were in 
arms against the British, had sate at the feet of John Malcolm, , 
and had graduated in diplomacy under him ; he had never for-, 
gotten the lessons which he had learnt from his beloved chief ; 
he had never ceased to cherish those “ kind and generous senti- 
ments ” of which the Governor-General had spoken in his minute.. 
His whole life had been spent at the Courts of the native Princes 
of India. He had represented British interests long and faithfully 
at the profligate Court of Lakhnao. He had contended with 
the pride, the obstinacy, aud the superstition of the effete^ 
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Princes of Eajputana, He liad played, arid won, a difficult 
game, with the bankrupt State of Haidarabad. He knew what 
were the Yices of Indian Princes and the eyils of natiye mis- 
rule. But he had not so learnt the lesson presented to him by 
the spectacle of iinproyident rulers and profligate Courts; of 
responsibilities ignored and opportunities wasted ; as to believe 
it to be either the duty or the policy of the Paramount Govern- 
ment to seek “ just occasions ” for converting every misgoverned 
principality into a British province. Nor had he, knowing as 
he did, better perhaps than any of his countrymen, the real 
character of such misgovernment, ever cherished the conviction 
that the inhabitants of every native State were yearning for 
the blessings of this conversion. There were few such States 
left — Hindu or Muhammadan — ^but what remained from the 
wreck of Indian dynasties he believed it to be equally just and 
politic to preserve. And entertaining these opinions he spoke 
them out ; not arrogantly or offensively, but with what I believe 
may be described as the calm resolution of despair. He knew 
that he might speak with the tongue of angels, and yet that his 
speech would no more affect the practical result than a sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. “ What am I against so many ? he 
said; nay, what am I against one? Who will listen to the 
xitterance of my ideas when opposed to the “ deliberately- 
formed opinion of a statesman like the Marquis of Halhousie, in 
whose well-proved ability and judgment and integrity of pur- 
pose they have entire confidence?’'* But great statesmen in, 
times past had thought that the extension of British rule in 
India was, for our own sakes, to be arrested rather than 
accelex’ated ; that the native States were a source to us of 
strength rather than of weakness, and that it would go ill with 
us %vhen there were none left.f 

Strong in this belief, Colonel Low recorded two minutes, pro- 


Minute of Colonel John Low. February 10, 185-1. 
t “If Great Britain shall retain her present powerful position among the 
States of Europe, it seems highly probable that, owing to the infriiigomeiit of 
their treaties on the part of native Princes and other causes, the whole of - 
India will, in the course of time, become one British province; but many 
eminent statesmen have been of opinion that we ought most carefully to 
avoid unnecessarily accelerating the arrival of that great eJiunge ; aud^ it is 
within my own knowledge that the following five groit men were of that 
number — namely. Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Joiin Malcolm, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Lord Metcalfe.” — Minute^ Fth. 10, 1851:. < 
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testing against tlie impolicy and tlie injustice of tlie proposed 
.annexation of Nagpur. He said tliat already the annexation of 
Satarah liad in many parts of India had a bad moral effect; ^ 
that it had shaken the confidence of the people in the justice 
^^ind good faith of the British Grovemment ; that people had 
asked what crime Satarah had committed that sentence of 
political death should thus have been pronounced against it ; 
that throughout India acquisition by conquest was well under- 
stood, and in many cases admitted to be right ; that the annexa- 
tion of the Panj ab, for example, had not been regarded as a wrong, 
Because the chiefs and people had brought it on themselves, but 
that the extinction of a loyal native State, in default of heirs, 
was not appreciable in any part of India, and that the exercise 
■of the alleged right of lapse would create a common feeling of 
uncertainty and distrust at every Durbar in the country. He 
dwelt upon the levelling effects of British dominion, and urged 
:that, as in our own provinces, the upper classes were invariably 
trodden down, it was sound policy to maintain the native States, 
if only as a means of providing an outlet for the energies of men 
of good birth and aspiring natures, who could never rise under 
British rule. He contended that our system of administration 
might be far better than the native system, but that the people 
•did not like it better ; the}’' clung to their old institutions, how- 
•ever defective, and were averse to change, even though a change 
for the better. “ In one respect,’’ ho said, “ the natives of 
India are exactly like the inhabitants of all parts of the known 
world ; they like their own habits and customs better than 
those of foreigners.” 

Having thus in unmeasured opposition to the Dalhousie 
theory flung down the gauntlet of the old school at the feet of 
the Governor-General, Low ceased from the enunciation of 
general principles, and turned to the discussion of the particular 


* “ When I went to Malwa, in 1850, where I met many old acquaintances, 
whom I had known when a very young man, and over whom I held no antho- 
rity, I found these old acquaintances speak out much more distinctly as to 
their opinion of the Satarah case ; so much so, that I was on several occa- 
sions obliged to check them. It is remarkable that every native who ever 
spoke to me respecting the annexation of Satarah, asked precisely the same 
•question: ‘What crime did the late Rajah commit that his country should 
be seized by the Company ? ’ Thus clearly indicating their notions, that if 
any crime had been committed our act would have been justihable, and not 
•otherwise .”— of Colonel Low, FeK 10, 1854. 
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case before Mm. He contended tJiat tbe treaty between tlio 
British Government and the late Eajah did not limit the siic- 
cession to heirs of his body, and that, therefore, tliere was a 
clear title to succession in the Bhonsla family by means of a son 
adopted by either the Eajah himself or by his eldest widow, ia 
accordance with law and usage. The conduct, he sdd, of the 
last Prince of Nagpur had not been such as to alienate this 
right; he had been loyal to the Paramount State, and his 
country had not been misgoverned ; there had been nothing to 
call for military interference on our part, and little to compel 
grave remonstrance and rebuke. For what crime, then, %vas 
his line to be cut off and the honours of his House extinguished 
for ever ? To refuse the right of adoption in such a case would, 
he alleged, be entirely contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, 
of the treaty. But how was it to be conceded when it was not 
claimed; when no adoption had been reported; ivhen it was 
certain that the Eajah had not exercised his lught, and there 
had been no tidings of such a movement on the part of his 
widow? The answer to this was, that the Govenimeiit had 
been somewhat in a hurry to extinguish the Eaj without wait- 
ing for the appearance of claimants, and that if they desired to 
perpetuate it, it was easy to find a fitting successor. 

Of such opinions as these Low expected no support in the 
Council-chamber of Calcutta — no support from the authorities 
at home. It little mattered, indeed, what the latter might 
think, for the annexation of Nagpur -was decreed and to bo 
accomplished without reference to England. As the extinction 
of the Satarah State had been approved by the Company, in the 
face of an nndis]3uted adoption asserted at the right time, Dal- 
housie rightly judged that there would be no straining at a 
gnat in the Nagpur case, where there had been no adoption at all. 
Indeed, tbe general principles upon which he had based his pro- 
ceedings towards Satarah, in the first year of his administration 
having been accepted in Leadenhall-street, there could be no 
stickling about so mild an illustration of them as that afforded 
by the treatment of Nagpiir. The justification of the policy in 
the latter instance is to be found in the fact that there was no 
assertion of an adoption — no claim put forward on behalf of any 
individual — at the time wLen the British Government was 
called upon to determine the course to be pursued. It is true 
that the provisional Government might, for a time, have been 
vested in the eldest widow of the deceased Prince, adoption by 
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whom would have beea recognised by Hindu law and Maratha 
usage ; but it was not probable that the British Government 
would have thus gone out of its way to bolster up a decayed 
Manitha dynasty, when the head of that Government con- 
scientiously believed that it was the duty of the Paramount 
State to consolidate its dominions by recognising only among 
these effete Princes succession by direct heirship of the body. 
Cherishing the faith which he did, Dalhousie would have gone 
grievously wrong, and he would have stood convicted of a 
glaring inconsistency, if he had adopted any other course ; so 
the kingdom of Barar was declared to have lapsed to the British 
Government, and the family of the Bhonsla was extinct. 

The country passed under British rule, and the people be- 
came British subjects, without an audible murmur of discontent 
except from the recesses of the palace. There the wretched 
ladies of the royal household, at first dismayed and paralysed 
by the blow which had fallen upon them, began, after a little 
space, to bestir themselves and to clamour for their asserted 
rights. Liberal pensions had been settled upon them ; but their 
family was without a head, and that which might soon have 
faded into an idea was rendered a galling and oppressive reality 
by the spoliation of the palace, which followed closely upon the 
extinction of the Raj. The live stock and dead stock of the 
Bhonsla were sent to the hammer. It must have been a great 
day for speculative cattle-dealers at Sitabaldi when the royal 
elephants, horses, and bullocks were sold off at the price of car- 
rion ; * and a s id day, indeed, in the royal household, when the 
venerable Bankha Bai,*|’ with all the -wisdom and moderation 
of fourscore well-spent years upon her, was so stung by a sense 
of the indignity offered to her, that she threatened to fire the 
pdace if the furniture were removed. But the furniture was 
removed, and the jewels of the Bhonsla family, with a few pro- 
pitiatory exceptions, were sent to the Calcutta market. And I 
have heard it said that these seizures, these sales, created a 


* Between five and six hundred elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks 
were sold for 1300?. The Ranis sent a prote&t to the Oummissioner, and 
memorialised the Govern or-Deneral, alleging, in the best English that the 
Palace could furnish, that “on the 4th instant (Sept.) the sale of animals, viz. 
bullocks, horses, camels, and elephants, commenced to sell by public auction 
and resolution — a pair her hackery bullocks, valued lOt) rupees, sold in the 
above sale for 5 rupees.^* , . , . . 

t The Bankha Bar was a widow of . the deceased Rajah’s grandfather. - 
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w6rse impressioB, not only in Barar, Tout in tlie snrrounding 
provinces, tlian the seizure of the kingdom itself. 

Bufc even in the midst of their degradation, these unfortunate 
ladies clung to the belief that the Bhonsla family would sonic 
day be restored and rehabilitated. The Governor- General had 
argued that the widow, knowing that her husband was dis- 
inclined to adopt, had, for like reasons, abstained from adoption. 
He admitted the right according to Maratha usage, but declared 
that she was unwilling to exercise it. He contended, too, that 
the Bankha Bai, the most influential of the royal ladies, would 
naturally be averse to a measure which would weaken her own 
authority in the palace. But his logic halted, and his prophecy 
failed. Both the elder and the younger lady were equally 
eager to perpetuate the regal dignities of their House. Mr. 
Mansel had suggested a compromise, in the shape of an arrange- 
ment somewhat similar to that which had been made with the 
Hawabs of the Karnatik, by which the title might be main- 
tained, and a certain fixed share of the revenue set apart for 
its dotation. But he had been severely censured for his indis- 
cretion, and had left Nagpur in disgrace. He was, perhaps, the 
best friend that the Eanis had in that conjuncture ; but — such 
is the value of opinion — they accused him, in the quaint Palace- 
English of their scribe, of “ endeavouring to gain baronetage 
and exaltation of rank by reporting to the Governor-General 
that the late Eajah was destitute of heirs to succeed him, with 
a view to his Lordship being pleased to order the annexation 
of the territory.’* f But there was not a man in the country 


* I know that tlie question of public and private property, in such cases, is 
a very difficult one, and I sball not attempt to decide it here. I only speak 
of the intense mortilicatioii which these sales create iu the family itself, and 
the bad impression which they produce throughout the country. Kiglitly or 
wrongly, they cast great discredit on our name ; and the gain of money is not 
worth the loss of character. 

t Lord Balliousie, in his Nagpur Minute, says that the Rajah did not 
'adopt, partly because he did not like to acknowledge his inability to beget a 
son, and partly because he feared that the existence of an adopted son might 
some day be used as a pretext for deposing him. He then observes: *‘'i’he 
dislike of the late Rajah to the adoption of a successor, was of course knruvn 
to his widow ; and aithough the custom of the Marathas exempts her from that 
necessity for having the concurrence of her husband in adoption, which general 
Hindu law imperatively requires, in order to render the act of adoption valid, 
still the known disinclination of the Rajah to all adoption could not fail to 
disincline his widow to have recouise to adoptioh, after his decease.” It will 
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less disposed to annex provinces and to linmonr Governors tiian 
Charles Mansel, and instead of being exalted in rank, he sacri- 
ficed his prospects to his principles and retired from the 
Service. 

Failing altogether to move the Governor-General, the Eanis 
sent agents to London, but with no better resnlt. After the 
manner of native emissaries from Indian Courts, they spent 
large sums of money in feeing lawyers and printing pamphlets, 
without making any impression on Leadenhall -street or Cannon- 
row, and at last, being recalled by their employers, and having 
nothing wherewith to pay their debts, they flnng themselves 
on the generosity of their opponents, and were sent home by 
the help of the great Corporation whom they had reviled* 
Meanwhile, the elder widow of the late Eajah died, and a 
boy, of another branch, whom the Eanis called Janoji Bhonsla,. 
and in whose person they desired to prolong the Nagpfir dynasty, 
was formally adopted by the dying lady. Clntching at any 
chance, however desperate, an attempt was made to revive the 
question of the j)olitical adoption ; but the sagacity of the 
Bankha Bai must have seen that it was too late, and that 
nothing bnfc the private property of the deceased Princess 
conld be thus secured to the adopted heir. The country of 
the Bhonslas had become as inalienably a part of the Company's- 
possessions as the opium go-downs of Patn4, or the gun-factory 
at Kasipur. 

Thus, within a few years of each other, the names of two of 
the great rulers of the Maratha Empire ceased from off the roll 
of Indian Princes ; and the territories of the Company wore 
largely increased. Great in historical dignity as was the 
Satarah Eaj, it was comparatively limited in geogi'aphical 
extent, whilst the Bhonsla, though but a servant in rank, 
owned inch and productive lands, yielding in profusion, among 
other good gifts, the great staple of our English manufactures.^' 
Whilst the annexation of the Panjab and of Pegu extended the 
British Empire at its two extreme ends, these Maratha acquisi- 


be seen at once that the ordinary logical acumen of the Governor-General 
failed him in this instance, for the very reasoDs given by the writer himself 
for the failure of adoption by the Eajah ceased altogether to be operative, 
ipw facto, ‘‘ after Ms decease.” 

Lord Balhonsie put forth the cotton-growing qualities of the Barar 
country as one of the many arguments which he adduced in favour of the- 
annexation of the territory. 
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tions helped to consolidate it. Some xinseemiy patches, hreaking 
the great rose-hued surface, which spoke of British supremacy 
in the East, were thus effaced from the map ; and the Bight 
of Lapse was proclaimed to the furthermost ends of our Indian 
dominions. 

There is a circumstantial difference between these two cases, 
inasmuch as that, in the one, there w^'as an actual and undis* 
pu ted adoption by the deceased Eajah, and in the other there 
was none ; but as Dalhousie had frankly stated that he would 
not have recognised a Nagpur adoption had there been one, the 
two resumptions were governed by the same principle. And 
this was not a mere arbitrary assertion of the power of the 
strong over the weak, but was based, at all events, on a plausible 
substratum of something that simulated reason and justice. It 
was contended that, whenever a native Prince owed his exist* 
eiice as a sovereign ruler to the British Government, that 
Government had the right, on failure of direct heirs, to resume, 
at his death, the territories of which it had originally placed 
him in possession. The power that rightly gives, it was. 
argued, may also rightfully take away. Now, in the cases 
both of Satarah and Nagpur, the Princes, whom the British 
Government found in possession of those States, had forfeited 
their rights: the one by hidden treachery and rebellion, the 
other by open hostility. The one, after full inquiry, had been 
deposed ; the other, many years before, had been driven into 
the jungle, and had perished in obscurity, a fugitive and an 
outcast/^ In both cases, therefore, the "'crime” had been 
committed which the natives of India are so willing to x-ecog* 
nise as a legitimate reason for the punishment of the weaker 
State by the stronger. But the offence had been condoned, and 
the sovereignty had been suffered to survive ; another member 
of the reigning family being set up by the Paramount State 
in place of the oliending IMnce. Both Partab Singh and 
Baguji Bhonsla, as individuals, owed their sovereign power 


* It is to be observed, too, with respect to Satarab, that not only bad tbo 
last Eajali been elevated by the British Government, but that the Eiij itself 
had been resuscitated by us in the person of his predecessor. We had found 
the Eajali prostrate and a inisoner, almost, it may be said, at his last gasp; 
we had rescued him from his enemies, and set him up in a principality of his 
own; a fact which, assuming the validity of the argument against adoption., 
necessarily imparted additional force to it. The same may be said of the 
Nagptir Kaj. It was "resuscitated ” by the British Government, 
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to tlie grace and favour of the British Government. All this 
is historical fact. It may be admitted, too, that when the 
crimes of which I have spoken were committed by the heads 
of the Satarah and Nagpur families, the British Government 
would have been justified in imposing conditions upon the 
restoration of the Eaj, to the extent of limiting the succession 
to heirs of the body, or even in making a personal treaty with 
the favoured Prince conferring no absolute right of sovereignty 
upon his successors. But the question is whether, these restric- 
tions, not having been penally imposed, at the time of forfeiture, 
the right which then might have been exercised could be justly 
asserted on the occurrence of a subsequent vacancy created by 
death ? Lord Dalhousie thought that it could — that the circum- 
stances under which the Satarah and Nagpur Princes had 
received their principalities as free gifts from the British 
Government conferred certain rights of suzerainty on that 
Government, which otherwise they could not have properly 
asserted. But, on the other hand, it is contended that both 
principalities, whatsoever might have been the offences com- 
mitted years before by their rulers, had been re-established in 
their integrity — that no restrictions as to their continuance 
had then been imposed — that treaties had been concluded 
containing the usual expressions with respect to succession — 
in a word, that the condonation had been complete, and that 
both the Satarah and the Nagpur Houses really possessed all 
the rights and privileges which had belooged to them before 
the representative of the one compromised himself by a silly 
intrigue, and the head of the other, with equal fatuity, plunged 
into hostilities which could result only in his ruin. 

This justificatory plea, based upon the alleged right of the 
British Government to resume, in default of direct heirs, 
tenures derived from the favour of the Lord Paramount, was 
•again asserted about the same time, but with some diversity of 
application. Comparatively insignificant in itself, the case 
-claims especial attention on account of results to be hereafter 
recorded in these pages. In the centre of India, among the 
small principalities of Bundelkhand, was the state of 
jhaEsi. a, Maratha chief, originally a vassal 

of the Peshwa. But on the transfer to the British Govern- 
ment of that Prince’s possessions in Bundelkhand, the former 
had resolved to declare the territory of Jhansi to be hereditary 
in the family of the late SheoEao Bhao, and to perpetuate with 
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Ms lieirs tlie treaty conclnded with the late Bhao; ” and, 
accordingly, a treaty was concluded with the ntling chief, Bam 
Chand, then only a Snbahdar, constituting “him, his heirs, 
and successors,” hereditary rulers of the territory. Loyal and 
well disposed, he won the favour of the British Government, who, 
fifteen years after the conclusion of the treaty, conferred upon 
him the title of Eajah, which he only lived three years to enjoy. 

For all purposes of succession he was a childless man; and 
so various claimants to the chiefship appeared. The British 
agent believed that the most valid claim was that of the late 
Baj all’s uncle, who was at all events a direct lineal descendant 
of one of the former Subahdars. He was a leper, and might 
have been rejected ; bnt, incapable as he was, the people accepted 
him, and, for three years, the administration of Jhansi was 
carried on in his name. At the end of those three years 
he died, also without heirs of the body, and various 
claimants as before came forward to dispute the succession. 
Having no thought of absorbing the State into our British 
territories, Lord Auckland appointed a commission of British 
officers to investigate and report upon the pretensions of the 
several claimants ; and the result was, that Government, rightly 
considering that if the deceased Eajali had any title to the 
succession, his brother had now an equally good title, acknow- 
ledged Gangadhar Etio’s right to succeed to the hereditary 
chiefship. 

Under the administration of Eagunath the Leper the country 
had been grossly mismanaged, and as his successor was scarcel}" 
more competent, the British ^Govern niont undertook to manage 
the State for him, and soon revived the revenue, which had 
dwindled dowm under the native rulers. But, in 1843, after 
the amputation of a limb of the territory for the support of the 
Buiidelkhand Legion, the administration was restored to Gan- 
gadhar Eao, who carried on the government for ten years, and 
then, like his predecessors, died childless. 

Then again arose the question of succession ; but the claims 
of the different aspirants to the Eaj were regarded with far 
other eyes than those which had scrutinised them in times past. 
The Governor-General recorded another fatal minute, by which 
the death-warrant of the State “was signed. It was ruled thfit 
Jhdnsi was a dependent State, held by the favour of the Peshwii, 
as Lord Paramount, and that his powers had devolved upon 
the British Government. A famous minute recorded, iu 1837, 
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"by Sir CbaiTes Metcalfe, was cited to sbow tbe difference 
between Hindu sovereign Princes and “ obiefs wlio bold grants 
of land or public revenue by gift from a sovereign or paramount 
Power,’’ and to prove that, in tbe latter case, “ tbe Power wbicb 
made tbe grant, or that wbicb by conquest or otherwise bas 
succeeded to its rights, is entitled to limit succession,” and to 
“ resume on failure of direct heirs of tbe body.”^ To demon- 
strate the right to resume was in those days tantamount to 
exercising it. So Jbansi was resumed. In vain the widow of 
tbe late Eajab, whom the Political Agent described as “a lady 
bearing a high obaracter, and much respected by every one at 
Jbansi,” protested that her husband’s House bad ever been 
faithful to the British Government — iu vain she dwelt upon 
services rendered in former days to that Government, and tbe 
acknowledgments wbicb they bad elicited from our rulers — ^in 
vain she pointed to tbe terms of the treaty, wbicb did not, to 
her simple understanding, bar succession in accordance with 
tbe laws and usages of her country — in vain she quoted prece- 
dents to show that tbe grace and favour sought for Jbansi bad 
beeu yielded to other States. Tbe fiat was irrevocable. It bad 
beeii ruled that tbe interests both of tbe Jbansi State and tbe 
British Government imperatively demanded annexation. “ As 
it lies in tbe midst of other British districts,” said Lord 
Halbousie, “ tbe possession of it as our own will tend to tbe 
improvement of tbe general internal administration of our 
possessions in Bundelkband. That its incorporation with tbe 
British territories will be greatly for tbe benefit of tbe people 
of Jbansi a reference to tbe results of experience will suffice to 
show.” Tbe results of experience have since shown to what 
extent tbe people of Jbansi ap)preciated tbe benefits of that 
incorporation. 

Whilst this question was being disposed of by Lord Halbousie 
Karauii collcagues, another lapse was under considora- 

arami. wbicb bad occurred some time before, but re- 

garding wbicb no final decision bad been passed. In tbe 


* But 'wbat Sir Charles Metcalfe really said vas, that the paramount 
Power was “entitled to limit succession according to the limitations of the- 
grant, which in general confirms it to heirs male of the body, and conse- 
quently precludes adoption. Iii such cases, therefore, the Powder which 
granted, or the Power standing in its place, would have a right to resume on 
failure of heirs male of the body.'* Tliis passage is very fairly quoted in- 
Lord Balhousie s Minute. 
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Slimmer of 1852, tlie young oMef of KaranliVon© of the smaller 
Eajptit States, liad died, after adopting another boy, oonnectod' 
with him by ties of kindred. At that time Colonel Low repre- 
sented the British Government in Eajpntana, and he at once 
proEOiinGed his opinion that the adoption ought immediately 
to be recognised. 

The Governor-General hesitated. It ap|)eared to him that 
Karauli might, rightly and expediently, be declared to have 
lapsed. But his Council was divided ; his Agent in Eajputtina 
had declared unequivocally for the adoption ; and the case ‘ 
differed in some respects from the Satarah question, which had 
already been decided with the sanction and approval of the 
Home Government. JIow great the difference really was 
appeared far more clearly to the experienced eye of Sir 
Frederick Currie than to the vision of the Governor-General, 
clouded as it was hy the film of a foregone conclusion.^ The 
name of Satarah had, hy the force of accidental circumstances, 
become great throughout the land, both in India and in England ; 
it was a familiar name to thousands and tens of thousands who 
had never heard of Karauli. With the Marathas, too, the House 
of Sivaji had been held in high veneration ; but the Marathas 
could only boast of recent sovereignty ; their high estate was 
one of modern usurpation. Their power had risen side by side 
with our own, and had been crushed dowm hy our greater 
weight and greater vigour. But the houses of Eajputana had 
flourished centuries before the establishment of British rule ; 
and the least of them had an ancestral dignity respected through- 
out the whole length and breadth of Hindustan,, and treaty 
rights not less valid than any possessed by the greatest of 
territorial Princes. To men who had graduated, from boyhood 
upwards, in Indian statesmanship, there was something almost 
sacrilegious in the idea of laying a destroying hand even upon 
the least of the ancient Houses of Eajputaiia-— -of destroying 
titles that had been honoured long years before the face of the 
white man had been seen in the country. But impressions of 
this kind are the growth of long intercourse with the people 
themselves, and we cannot he surprised that, after a year or 
two of Indian government, Lord Dalhousie, with all his un- 

* Sir Frederick Currie's Minute on the Karauli question is an admirable 
state-paper— accurate in its facts, clear in its logic, and unexceptionable in 
its political morality. 
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rivalled quickness of perception, skould not kave tkorongkly 
■anderstood the vital differences between tlie various races in- 
habiting the great continent of India. Had he done so, he would 
at once have sanctioned the proposed adoption; as it was, he 
referred the question to the final decision of the Horae 
Government. 

Eager as they were at that time to support the policy of 
Lord Halhousie, and entire as was the faith of many of them in 
his wisdom, the Directors could not look with favour upon a 
proposal to commence the gradual extinction of the ancient 
^1853^’ P^i^ 3 .cipalities of Eajputaua. It appears to us,’’ they said, 
“that there is a marked distinction in fact between the 
case of Karauli and Satarah, which is not sufficiently adverted to 
in the Minute of the Governor-General. The Satarah State was 
one of recent origin, derived altogether from tbe creation and 
gift of the British Government, whilst Karauli is one of the 
oldest of the Rajput States, which has been under the rule of 
its native princes from a period long anterior to the British 
power in India. It stands to us only in the relation of pro- 
tected ally, and probably there is no part of India into which 
it is less desirable, except upon the strongest grounds, to sub- 
stitute our government for that of the native rulers. In our 
opinion, such grounds do not exist in the present case, and 
we have, therefore, determined to sanction the succession of 
Bharat Pal.” 

But before the arrival of the despatch expressing these just 
sentiments and weighty opinions, all chance of the succession of 
Bharat Pal had passed away. Had the adoption been granted 
at once, it would, in all probability, have been accepted by the 
members of the late Rajah’s family, by the principal chiefs, and 
by the people of the country. But it is the inevitable tendency 
of delay in such a case to unsettle the public mind, to raise 
questions which but for this suspense would not have been 
born, and to excite hopes and stimulate ambitions which other- 
wise would have lain dormant. So it happened that whilst 
London and Calcutta were corresponding about the rights of 
Bharat Pal, another claimant to the sovereignty of Karauli was 
asserting his pretensions in the most demonstrative manner. 
Another and a nearer kinsman of the late Prince — older, and, 
therefore, of a more pronounced personal character— stood for- 
ward to proclaim his rights, and to maintain them by arms. 
The ladies of the royal family, the chiefs, and the people, sup- 
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ported his claims ; and tlie representative of the British Govern- 
ment in Bajpntana recognised their validity. That representa- 
tive was Sir Henry Lawrence. Succeeding General Low in the 
Agency, he cherished the same principles as those which had 
ever been so consistently maintained by that veteran statesman ; 
but circumstances had arisen which moved him to give them 
a different application. This new pretender to the throne had 
better claims on the score of consanguinity than Bharat Pal, 
but Adoption overrides all claims of relationship, and, if the 
adoption were valid, the latter was legally the son and heir of 
the deceased. In this view, as consonant with the customs of 
the country, Henry Lawrence would have supported the succes- 
sion of Bharat Pal ; but, on investigation, it appeared that all 
the reqnirements and conditions of law and usage had not been 
fulfilled, and that the people themselves doubted the validity 
of the adoption. It appeared to him, therefore, that the British 
Government would best discharge its duty to Karauli by allow- 
ing the succession of Madan Piil. Even on the score of adoption 
his claims were good, for he had been adopted by the eldest of 
the late Eajah's widows, which, in default of adoption by the 
Eajah himself, would have been good against all claimants. 
But, in addition to this, it was to be said of the pretensions of 
this man that he was older than the other; that a minority 
would thus be avoided altogether ; that he had some personal 
claims to consideration ; and that the voice of the chiefs and 
the people had decided in his favour. As the succession, there- 
fore, of Bharat Pal had not been sanctioned, and as the decision 
of the Home Government in his favour had not been published, 
there would be no wrong to him in this preference of his rival, 
so Henry Lawrence recommended, and the Government of 
Lord Dalhousie approved, the succession of Madan Pal to the 
sovereignty of Karauli. 

So Lapse, in this instance, did not triumph ; and the ancient 
Houses of Eajputana, which, during these two years of suspense, 
had awaited the issue with the deepest interest, felt some tem- 
porary relief when it was known that the wedge of annexation 
had not been driven into the time-honoured circle of the States. 
But it is not to be supposed that because no -wrong was done at 
last no injury was done by the delay. Public rumour recognises 
no Secret Department. It was well known at every native 
Court, in eveiy native bazaar, that the British Government 
were discussing the policy of annexing or not annexing Karauli. 
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The mere fact that there was a qnestion to he discussed, in such 
a case, was sufficient to fill the minds of the people with 
anxiety and alarm. For two years KarauH was without any 
other ruler than the Political Agent of the British Goyernment ; 
and this was a significant fact, the impression of which was 
not to he remoyed by the subsequent decision. The Eajput 
Princes lost their confidence in the good faith of the British 
Government. Karauli had been spared, they scarcely knew 
how; some were fain to attribute it to the well-known justice 
and liberality of Henry Lawrence. But the same moderation 
might not be displayed again ; there were childless men amongst 
them; and from that time a restless, uneasy feeling took pos- 
session of them, and no man felt sure that his House would not 
perish with him. It was not strange, indeed, that a year or 
two afterwards there should have been in circulation all oyer 
the country ominous reports to the efiect that the policy of 
Lord Dalhousie had eventually triumphed, and that the gradual 
absorption of all the Eajput States had been sanctioned by the 
Home Government. It was a dangerous lie; and even the 
habitual reticence of the iCourt of Directors was not proof 
against the grossness of the calumny; so it was authori- 
tatively contradicted. But not before it had worked its 
way in India, and done much to undermine the foundations 
of that confidence which is one of the main pillars of our 
strength. 

There is one other story of territorial annexation yet to be 
told — ^briefiy, for it was not thought at the time to 
be of much political importance, and now is held but 
little in remembrance. Beyond the south- wester)^ 
frontier of Bengal was the territory of Sambhalpur. It had 
formerly been an outlying district of the Nagpur principality, 
but had been ceded by the Bonslah family, and had been 
bestowed by the British on a descendant of the old Sambhalpiir 
Eajahs, under terms which would have warranted the resump- 
tion of the estate on the death of the first incumbent. But 
twice the sovereign rights had been bestowed anew upon 
members of the family, and not until 1849, when Narain Singh 
lay at the point of death, was it determined to annex the 
territory to the British dominions. There were no heirs of 
the body; no near relatives of the Eajah. No adoption had 
been declared. The country was said to have been grievously 
misgoverned. And so there seemed to be a general agreement 
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tliat tlie Lapse was perfect, and tLat annexatiGn might be 
righteously proclaimed. Lalhoiisie was absent from the Presi- 
dency ; but the case was clear, and the GoYerninent neither 
in India nor in England hesitated for a moment And, perhaps, 
though it was not without its own bitter fruit, there is less to 
be said against it, on the score of abstract justice, than against 
anything of which I have written in this division of rny 
work. 

But there were lapses of another kind, lapses which involved 
310 gain of territory to the British Government, for the terri- 
tory had been gained before. There were several deposed 
princes in the land, representatives of ancient Houses, whoso 
sceptres had passed by conquest or by treaty into the white 
man’s hand, hut who still enjoyed the possession of considerable 
revenues, and maintained some semblance of their former dignity 
and state. It happened that, whilst Dalhousie reigned in India, 
three of these pensioned princes died. Of the story of one of 
them I must write in detail. There had once been 
three great Maratha Houses : the Houses of Satarah, 
of Nagpur, and of Puna. It has been told how 
Dalhousie extinguished the two first ; the third had been for 
some thirty years territorially extinct when ho was sent out 
to govern India. In 1818 , at the close of the second great 
Maratha war, the Peshwa, Baji Eao, surrendered to Sir John 
Malcolm. He had been betrayed into hostility, aiid treacherous 
hostility ; he had appealed to the sword, and he had been fiiirly 
beaten ; and there was nothing left for hiin but to end his clays 
as an outcast and a fugitive, or to fling himself upon the mercy 
of the British Government. He chose the latter course ; and 
when he gave himself to the Euglish General, ho knew that he 
was in the hands of one who sympathised with him in his fallen 
fortunes, and would be a generous friend to him in adversity 
Malcolm pledged the Government to bestow upon the Peshwa, 
for the support of himself and family, an annual pension of not 
less than eight lakhs of rupees. The promise was said to be an 
over-liberal one ; and there were those who at the time con- 
demned Malcolm for his profuseness. But he replied, that ‘‘ it 
had been the policy of the British Government, since its first 
establishment in India, to act towards princes, whose bad faith 
.and treachery had compelled it to divest them of all powm^ and 
dominion, with a generosity which almost lost sialit of their 
offences. The effect 
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all classes to its rule Bad Been great. The liberality and tbe 
Bumanity wBicB it Bad displayed on sucB occasions Bad, I was 
satisfied, done more tBan its arms towards tBe firm establisBment 
of its power. It was, in fact, a conquest over mind, and among 
men so riveted in tBeir Babits and i3rejudices as tBe natives of 
tBeir country, tBe effect, tBougB unseen, was great beyond calcu- 
lation.” It was a solace to Bim to tBink that these sentiments 
were shared by such men as Mountstuart ElpBinstone, David 
OcBterlony, and Thomas Munro. 

So Baji Eao went into honourable seclusion, and an asylum 
was found for Bim at BitBur, distant some twelve miles from 
the great military station of KanBpur, in the NortB-Western 
Provinces of India. He wms not then an old man, as age is 
calculated by years, But Be was said to be of debauched Babits 
and feeble constitution ; and no one believed that Be would very 
long survive to be a burden upon the Company. But Be out- 
lived Bis power for a third part of a century, living resignedly, 
if not contentedly’-, in Bis new home, with a large body of fol- 
lowers and dependents, mostly of Bis own race, and many others 
of the outward insignia of state. Prom the assemblage, under 
such circumstances, of so large a body of MaratBas, some feeling 
of apprehension and alarm might have arisen in the mind of 
the British Government, especially in troubled times; but the 
fidelity of the ex-FesBwa himself was as conspicuous as the 
good conduct and the orderly behaviour of Bis people. Eor 
was it only a passive- loyalty that Be manifested ; for twice, in 
critical conjunctures, when the English were sore-pressed, Be 
came forward with offers of assistance. When the War in 
Afghanistan Bad drained our Treasury, and money was 
grievously’' wanted, Be lent the Company five lakhs of rupees ; 
and when, afterwards, our dominions were threatened with an 
invasion from the Panjab, and there was much talk all over 
the country of a hostile alliance between the Sikhs and the 
MaratBas, the steadfastness of Bis fidelity was evidenced by an 
offer made to the British Government to raise and to maintain 
at Bis own cost a thousand Horse and a thousand Foot. As 
Be Bad the disposition, so also Bad Be the means to serve us. 
His ample pension more than sufficed for the wants even of a 
retired monarch ; and as years passed, people said that Be Bad 
laid by a great store of wealth, and asked who was to be its 
inheritor ? Por it was with him, as it was with other Maratha 
princes, Be was going down to the grave leaving no son to 
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succeed liim. So lie adopted a sou, from Ms own family stoclc,^' 
and, some years Before Ms death, sought the recognition of the 
British Government for an adoption embracing more than the 
right of succession to his savings (for this needed no sovereign 
sanction), the privilege of succeeding to the title and the pension 
of the Peshwa. The prayer was not granted ; but the Company 
did not shut out all hope that, after the death of Baji Eao, some 
provision might be made for his family. The question was. 
reserved for future consideration — that is, until the contingency 
of the ex-Peshwa’s death should hecome an accomplished reality ; 
and as at this time the old man was feeble, paralytic, and nearly 
blind, it was not expected that his pension would much longer 
remain a hurden on the Indian revenues. 

But not until the 28 th of January, 1851, •when there -was 
the weight of seventy-seven years upon him, did 
the last of the Pesh was close his eyes upon the 
world for ever. lie left behind him a will, exe- 
cuted in 1839, in which he named as his adopted son, “to 
inherit and he the sole master of the Gadx of the Peshwa, the 
dominions, w’ ealth, family possessions, treas-ure, and all his real 
and personal property,” a youth known as Dundu Pant, Eana 
Sahib. When Baji Piao died, the heir was twmnty- 
seven years old; described as “a quiet, unosten- 
tatious young man, not at all addicted to any ex- 
travagant habits, and invariably showing a ready disposition 
to attend to the advice of the British Commissioner.” What 
he was safe to inherit was about £300,000, more than one-half 
of which was invested in Government securities ; f but there 
was an immense body of dependents to ho provided for, and it 
was thought that the British Government might appropriate 
a portion of the ex-Peshwa’s stipend to the support of the 
family at Bithiir. The management of affairs wns in the liands 
of the Su'bahdar Eamchandar Pant, a Mthful friend and 


* Strictly it slioiild be said that he adopted three sons and a grandson 
His •will says: “That Luiidu I^ant Nana, my eldest son, and Gangadiiar 
Eao, my youngest and third son, and Sada-Sheo Pant Dada, son of my second 
son, Pundu Bang Eao, my grandson ; these three are my sons and grandson. 
After me Himdu Pant Nana, my eldest son, Mukh Pardan, shall inherit and 
be the sole master of the Gadx of the Peshwa, — MS. Meemis. 

t The official report of the Commissioner said, 16 lakhs of Government 
paper, 10 lakhs of jewels, 3 lakhs of gold coins, 80,000 rupees gold ornaments, 
20,000 rupees silver plate. 
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.'adlaeieut of Bajl Eao, wlio counselled liis master witlx wisdom, 
•and controlled Ms followers with vigour; and he now, with 
all due respect for the British Government, pleaded the cause 
of the adopted son of the Peshwa, ‘‘ISTana Sahib,’’ he said, 

‘ considering the Honourable Company in the room of the late 
Maharajah as his protector and supporter, is full of hopes and 
free of care on this subject. His dependence in every way 
is on the kindness and liberality of the British Government, 
for the increase of whose power and prosperity he has ever 
been, and will continue to be, desirous.” The British Com- 
missioner at Bithur * supported the appeal on behalf of the 
family, but it met with no favour in high places. Mr. Thomason 
was then Lieutenant-Governor of the IS’orth- Western Provinces. 
He was a good man, an able man, a man of high reputation, 
but he was one of the leaders of the Kew School, and was no 
friend to the princes and nobles of the land ; and he told the 
Commissioner to discourage all hopes of further assistance in 
the breasts of the family, and to “strive to induce the numerous 
retainers of the Peshwa speedily to disperse and return to the 
Dakhin.” Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General ; and, in such 
a, case, his views were little likely to differ from those of his 
Lieutenant. So he declared his opinion that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioner were “ uncalled for and unreasonable.” 
“The Governor-General,” it was added, “concurs in opinion 
with his Honour (Mr. Thomason) in thinking that, under any 
Mrcumstances, the Family have no claim upon the Government; 
and he will by no means consent to any portion of the public 
revenues being conferred on them. His Lordship requests that 
the determination of the Government of India maybe explicitly 
declared to the Family without delay.” And it was so declared; 
but with some small alleviation of the harshness of the sentence, 
for the Jaghir, or rent-free estate, of Bithur was to be continued 
to the Nana Sahib, but without the exclusive jurisdiction which 
had been enjoyed by the ex-Peshwa. 

When Dundu Pant learnt that there was no hope of any 
iMemoriai of further assistance to the family at Bithur from the 
the N<£n;i. liberality of the Government of India, he determined 


* It should rather be said, “two British Ooinmissioners.’’ Colonel Manson 
was Commissioner when the Peshwa died, but he left; Bithur shortly after- 
wards, and Mr. Morlaud, then magistrate at Kaiibpiir, took his place, and on 
him devolved the principal business of the settlement of the ex-Peshwa’s 
.affairs. 
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to appeal to tlie Court of Directors of tlie East India Company. 
It had "been in coiiteinplation during the lifetime of Baji liao to 
adopt such a course, and a son of the Subahdar Earn chandar had 
been selected as the agent who was to prosecute the appeal. But, 
discouraged by the Commissioner, the project had aban- 
doned, and was not revived until all other hope had failed after 
the eX“Beshwa’s death. Then it was thought that a reversal of 
.the adverse decision might be obtained by memorialising the 
authorities in England, and a memorial was accordingly drawn 
up and despatched, in the usual manner, through the Govern- 
ment in India. “ The course pursued by the local governments,” 
it was said, “is not only an unfeeling one towards the numerous 
family of the deceased prince, left almost entirely dependent 
upon the promises of the East India Company, but incon>siBteTit 
with what is due to the representative of a long line of sove- 
reigns. Your inemorialist, therefore, deems it expedient at 
once to appeal to your Honourable Court, not merely on the 
ground of the faith of treaties, hut of a hare regard to the 
advantages the East India Company have derived from tlie last 
of the Marafcha Empire. . . . . It would he contrarj^ to the 
spirit of all treaties hitherto concluded to attach a special 
meaning to an article of the stipulations entered into, whilst 
another is interpreted and acted upon in its most liberal sense.” 
And then the memorialist proceeded to argue, that as the 
Peshwa, on behalf of his heirs and successors, had ceded his 
territories to the Company, the Company were hound to pay 
the price of such cession to the Peshwa and his. heirs and 
successors. If the compact were lasting on one side, so also 
should it be on the othei% “ Your memorialist submits that a 
cession of a perpetual revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees in 
consideration of an annual pension of eight lakhs estahlishes a 
€le facto presumption that the payment of one is contingent 
upon the receipt of the other, and hence that, as long as those 
receipts continue, the payment of the pension is to follow.” It 
was then argued that the mention, in the treaty, of the 
^‘Family” of the Peshwa indicated the hereditary chai^actor of 
the stipulation, on the part of the Company, as such mention 
would be unnecessary and unmeaning in its application to a 
mere life-grant, “ for a provision for the support of the prince 
necessarily included the maintenance of his family ; ” and after 
this, from special arguments, the Nana Sahib turned to a 
general assertion of his rights, as based on precedent and 
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analogy. “Yonr memorialist,” it was said, “is at a loss to 
account for tlie difference between the treatment, by tbe Com- 
pany, of tbe descendants of other princes and that experienced 
by the family of the Peshwa, represented by him. The ruler of 
Maisur evinced the most implacable hostility towards the 
Company’s government; and your memorialist’s father was 
one of the princes whose aid was invoked by the Company to 
crush a relentless enemy. When that chieftain fell, sword in 
hand, the Company, far from abandoning his progeny to their 
fate, have afforded an asylum and a liberal support to more 
than one generation of his descendants, without distinction 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate. With equal or 
even greater liberality the Company delivered the dethroned 
Emperor of Delhi from a dungeon, re-invested him with the 
insignia of sovereignty, and assigned to him a munificent 
revenue, which is continued to his descendants to the present 
day. Wherein is your memorialist’s case different ? It is true 
that the Peshwa, after years of amity with the British Indian 
Government, during which he assigned to them revenue to the 
amount of half a crore of rupees, was unhappily engaged in 
war with them, by which he perilled his throne. But as he 
was not reduced to extremities, and even if reduced, closed 
with the terms proposed to him by the British Commander, 
and ceded his rich domains to place himself and his family 
under the fostering care of the Company, and as the Company 
still profit by the revenues of his hereditary possessions, on 
what principle are his descendants deprived of the pension 
included in those terms and the vestiges of sovereignty? 
Wherein are the claims of his family to the favour and con- 
sideration of the Company less than those of the conquered 
Maisurean or the captive Mughul?” Then the Nana Bahib 
began to set forth his own personal claims as founded on the 
adoption in his favour ; he quoted the best authorities on Hindu 
law to prove that the son by adoption has all the rights of the 
son by birth ; and he cited numerous instances, drawn from the 
recent history of Hindustan and the Dakhin, to show how 
such adoptions had before been recognised by the British 
Government. “The same fact,” he added, “is evinced in the 
daily practice of the Company’s Courts all over India, in 
decreeing to the adopted sons of princes, of zamindars, and 
persons of every grade, the estates of those persons to the 
exclusion of other heirs of the blood. Indeed, unless the 
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Britisli Indian Government is prepared to abrogate tlie Hindu 
Sacred Code, and to interdict tlie practice of tlie Hindu religion, 
of both of which adoption is a fundamental feature, your 
memorialist cannot understand with what consistency his claim 
to the pension of the late Peshwa can be denied, merely on the 
ground of his being an adopted son.” 

Another plea for refusal might be, nay, had been, based upon 
the fact that Baji Eao, from the savings of his pension, had 
accumulated and left behind him a large amount of private 
property, which no one could alienate from his heirs. Upon 
this the Nana Sahib, with not unreasonable indignation, said : 
‘‘That if the withholding of the pension proceeded from the 
supposition that the late Peshwa had left a sufficient provision for 
his family, it would be altogether foreign to the question, and 
unprecedented in the annals of the History of British India. 
The pension of eight lakhs of rupees per annum has been 
agreed upon on the part of the British Government, to enable 
his Highness the late Baji Eao to support himself and family ; 
it is immaterial to the British Government what portion of 
that sum the late prince actually expended, nor has there been 
any agreement entered into to the effect that his Highness the 
late Baji Eao should be compelled to expend every fraction of 
an annual allowance accorded to him by a special treaty, in 
consideration of his ceding to the British Government terri- 
tories yielding an annual and perpetual revenue of thirty-four 
lakhs of rupees. Nobody on earth had a right to control the ex- 
penditure of that pension, and if his Highness the late Baji Eao 
had saved every fraction of it, he would have been perfectly 
justified in doing so. Your memorialist would venture to ask, 
whether the British Government ever deigned to ask in what 
manner the pension granted to any of its numerous retired 
servants is expended ? or whether any of them saves a portion, 
or what portion, of Ms pension? and, furthermore, in the event 
of its being proved that the incumbents of such pensions 
had saved a large portion thereof, it would be considered a 
sufficient reason for withholding the pension from the children 
in the proportions stipulated by the covenant entered into with 
its servant? And yet is a native prince, the descendant of 
an ancient scion of Eoyalty, who relies upon the justice and 
liberality of the British Government, deserving of less con- 
sideration than its covenanted servants?^ To disperse, however, 
any erroneous impression that may exist on the part of the 
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Britisli GoTernraent on that score, your memorialist would 
respectfully beg to observe that the pension of eight lakhs of 
rupees, stipulated for by the treaty of 1818, was not exclusively 
for the support of his Highness the lateBajiEao and his family,, 
but also for the maintenance of a large retinue of faithful 
adherents, who preferred following the ex-Peshwa in his volun- 
tary exile. Their large number, fully known to the British 
Government, caused no inconsiderable call upon the reduced 
resources of his Highness; and, furthermore, if it be taken into 
consideration the appearance which Native princes, though 
rendered powerless, are still obliged to keep up to ensure respect, 
it may be easily imagined that the savings from a pension of 
eight lakhs of rupees, granted out of an annual revenue of 
thirty-four lakhs, could not have been large. But notwith- 
standing this heavy call upon the limited resources of the late 
Peshwa, his Highness husbanded his resources with mucl’i care, 
so as to be enabled to invest a portion of his annual income in 
public securities, which, at the time of his death, yielded an 
income of about eighty thousand rupees. Is then the foresight 
and the economy on the part of his Highness the late Baji Eao 
to be regarded as an offence deserving to be visited with the 
punishment of stopping the pension for the support 
ecor s, family guaranteed by a formal treaty ? ’’ 

But neither the rhetoric nor the reasoning of the Nana Sahib 
had any effect upon the Home Government. The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company were hard as a rock, and 
by no means to be moved to compassion. They had already ex- 
pressed an opinion that the savings of the Peshwa were sufficient 
Decision of fo^' maintenance of his heirs and dependents ; * 
the Company, and when the memorial came before them, they 
summarily rejected it, writing out to the Government to “ in- 
form the memorialist that the pension of his adoptive father 
was not hereditary, that he has no claim whatever to it, and 
that his application is wholly inadmissible.’’ Such 
May 4, 3853. ^ as tMs must havo crashed out all hope from 


“Ifa?/ 19, 1852. — yVe entirely approve of the decision of the Governor- 
General that the adopted son and dependents on Baji Eao have no claim upon 
the British Government. The large pension which the es-Peshwa enjoyed 
during thirty-three years afforded him the means of making ah abundant 
provision for his family and dependents, and the property, which he is known 
to have left, is amply sufficient for their support.” — T/ie Court of Directors 
the Government of India* — MS. 
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the BitMr Family, and shown the futility of further action ; 
hut it happened that, before this answer was received, the 
Nana Sahib had sent an agent to England to prosecute his 
claims. This agent was not the son of the old Maratha Subah- 
diir, to whom the mission first contemplated was to have been 
entrusted, but a young and astute Muhammadan, with a good 
presence, a plausible address, and a knowledge of the English 
language. His name was Azim-ullah Khan. In the summer 
of 1853 he appeared in England, and in conjunction wdtli an 
Englishman named Biddle, prosecuted the claims of the Nana, 
but with no success. Judgment had already been recorded, and 
nothing that these agents could say or do was likely to cause 
its reversal. 

So Azim-ullah Khan, finding that little or nothing could bo 
done in the way of business for his employer, devoted his 
energies to the pursuit of pleasure on his own account. Pass- 
ing by reason of his fine clothes for a person of high station, ho 
made his way into good society, and is said to have boasted of' 
favours received from English ladies. Outwardly he was a gay,, 
smiling, voluptuous sort of person ; and even a shrewd observer 
might have thought that he Avas intent always upon the amuse- 
ment of the hour. There was one man, however, in England at 
that time, who, perhaps, knew that the desires of the plausible 
Muhammadan were not bounded by the enjoyment of tho- 
present. For it happened that the agent, who had been sent 
to England by the deposed Satarah Family, in the hope of' 
obtaining for them the restoration of their principality, was- 
still resident in the English metropolis. This man was a 
Maratha named Eangu Bapujf. Able and energetic, he had 
pushed his suit with a laborious, tin tiring conscientiousness 
rarely seen in a Native envoy; but though aided by imtch 
soundness of argument and much fluency of rhetoric expended 
by others than hired advocates, upon the case of the Batarah 
Princes, he had failed to make an impression on their judges.. 
Though of different race and different religion, these two men 
were knit together by common sympathies and kindred tasks, 
and in that autumn of 1853, by like failures and disappoint 
inents to brood over, and the same bitter animosities to cherish. 
What was said and what was done between them no Historian 
can relate. They were adepts in the art of dissimulation. So 
the crafty Maratha made such a good impression even upon, 
those whom Ms suit had so greatly troubled, that his debts. 
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-were pDaid foi' liim, and he was sent back at the p)xiblio exj)ense 
to Bombay with money in his pocket from the Treasury of the 
India House ; ^ whilst the gay Muhammadan floated about the 
surface of society and made a conspicuous figure at crowded 
watering-places, as if he dearly loved England and the English, 
.and could not persuade himself to return to his own dreary and 
benighted land. 

So little material are they to this History that I need not 
Karn^uik and Write in detail of the circumstances attending the 
Tanjdr. extinction of the titular sovereignties of the Karnatik 
and Tanjhr, two ancient Houses, one Muhammadan, the other 
Hindu, that had once flourished in the Southern Peninsula. 
Lord Wellesley had stripped them of territorial power. It 
remained, therefore, only for Lord Dalhousie, when 
ISFawab of the Karnatik and the Eajah of Tanjiir 
died without heirs of the body, to abolish the titular 
dignities of the two Families and ‘‘ to resume the large stipends 
they had enjoyed, as Lapses to Government.’’ Pensions w^ere 
settled upon the surviving members of the two Families ; hut 
in each case, the head of the House made vehement remonstrance 
against the extinction of its honours, and long and loudly 
olamoured for restitution. There were many, doubtless, in 
Southern India who still clung with feelings of veneration to 
these shadowy pageants, and deplored the obliteration of the 
royal names that they had long honoured ; and as a ]3art of the 
great system of demolition these resumptions made a had im- 
pression in more remote pDlaces. But empty titular dignities 
are dangerous possessions, and it may he, after all, only mis- 
taken kindness to perpetuate them when the substance of 
royalty is gone. 

In this chapter might have been included other cases of Lapse, as 
those of the Pargannab, of Udaipur, oq the South-Western Frontier, and of 
Jaitphr, in Bundelkhand; hut, although every additional absorption of 
territory tended to increase, in some measure, the feeling of insecurity in 
men’s minds, they were comparatively of little political importance ; and Lord 
Balhousie did not think them worth a paragraph in his Farewell Minute. 


CHAPTEE III. 


There was still another province to he ahsorhed into the 
British Empire under the administration of Lord Balhonsie ; 
not hj conquest, for its rulers had ever been our friends, and 
its people had recruited our armies ; not by lapse, for there had 
always been a son or a brother, or some member of the royal 
house, to fulfil, according to the Muhammadan law of succes- 
sion, the conditions of heirship, and there was still a Hng, the 
son of a Idng, upon the throne,* hut hy a simple assertion of 
the dominant will of the British Government. This was the 
great province of Oiidh, in the very heart of Hindustan, which 
had long tempted us, alike by its local situation and there]3uted 
wealth of its natural resources. 

It is a story not to be lightly told in a few sentences. Its 
close connexion with some of the more important passages of 
this history fully warrants some amplitude of narration. Before 
the British settler had established himself on the peninsula of 
India, Oudh was a province of the Mughul Empire. ‘When 
that empii'C was distracted and weakened by the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the treachery of the servant was turned against 
the master, and little by little tbe Governor began to govern 
for himself. But holding only an official, though an hereditary 
title, he still acknowledged his vassalage ; and long after tlio 
Great Mughul had shrivelled into a pensioner and a pageant, 
the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh was nominally his minister. 

Of the earliest history of Britivsh connexion with the Court of 
the Wazir, it is not necessary to write in detail. There is 
aiothing less creditable in the annals of the rise and progress of 
the British power in the East. The Nawab had territory ; the 
Hawab had subjects; the Nawab had neighbours; more than 
all, the Nawuib had money. But although he possessed in 
abundance the raw material of soldiers, he had not been able 
to organise an army sufiicient for all the external and internal 
requirements of the State, and so he was fain to avail himself 
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of the superior military shill and discipline of the white men, 
and to hire British hattalions to do his work. At first this was 
done in an irregular, desultory kind of way, joh-work, as in tlie 
infamous case of the Rohilla massacre ; hut afterwards it as- 
sumed a more formal and recognised shape, and solemn engage- 
ments were entered into with the Nawah, by which we under- 
took, in consideration of certain money-payments, known as 
the Subsidy, to provide a certain number of British troops for 
the internal and external defence of his Excellency’s dominions. 

In truth it was a vicious system, one that can hardly be too 
severely condemned. By it we established a Double Govern- 
ment of the worst kind. The Political and Military government 
was in the hands of the Company ; the internal administration 
of the Oudh territories still rested with the Nawab-Wazir. In 
other words, hedged in and protected by the British battalions, 
a bad race of Eastern Princes were suffered to do, or not to do, 
what they liked. Under such infiuences it is not strange that 
disorder of every kind ran riot over the whole length and 
breadth of the land, hlever were the evils of misrule more 
horribly apparent ; never were the vices of an indolent and 
rapacious Government productive of a greater sum of misery. 
The extravagance and profligacy of the Court were written in 
hideous characters on the desolated face of the country. It 
was left to the Nawab’s Government to dispense justice : justice 
was not dispensed. It was left to the ISFawab’s Government to 
collect the revenue; it was wrung from the people at the point 
of the bayonet. The Court was sumptuous and profligate ; the 
people poor and wretched. The expenses of the royal household 
were enormous. Hundreds of richly-caparisoned voracious 
elephants ate up the wealth of whole districts, or carried it 
in glittering apparel on their backs. A multitudinous throng 
of unserviceable attendants; bands of dancing-girls; flocks of 
parasites; costly feasts and ceremonies; folly and pomp and 
profligacy of every conceivable description, drained the coffers 
of the State. A vicious and extravagant Government soon 
beget a poor and a suffering people; a poor and a suffering 
people, in turn, perpetuate the curse of a bankrupt Government. 
The process of retaliation is sure. To support the lavish ex- 
penditure of the Court the mass of the peox^le were persecuted 
and outraged. Bands of armed mercenaries were let loose uxoon 
the ryots in support of the rapacity of the Amils, or Revenue- 
farmers, whose appearance was a terror to the people. Under 
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BUcli a system of cruelty and extortion, the country soon became 
a desert, and the Government tlien learnt by bard experience 
that the prosperity of the people is the only true source of 
wealth. The lesson was thrown away. The decrease of the 
revenue was not accompanied by a corresponding diminntion of 
the profligate expenditure of the Court, or by any effort to 
introduce a better administrative system. Instead of this, every 
new year saw the unhappy country lapsing into worse disorder, 
with less disposition, as time advanced, on the part of the local 
Government to remedy the evils beneath which it was groan- 
ing. Advice, protestation, remonstrance were in vain. Lord 
Cornwallis advised, protested, remonstrated: Sir John Shore 
advised, protested, remonstrated. At last a statesman of a very 
different temper appeared upon the scene. 

Lord Wellesley was a despot in every pulse of his heart. 
But he was a despot of the right bind ; for he was a man of 
consummate vigour and ability, and he seldom made a mistake. 
The condition of Oudh soon attracted his attention; not because 
its government was bad and its people were wretched, but be- 
cause that country might either be a bulwark of safety to our own 
dominions, or a sea of danger which might overflow and destroy 
us. That poor old blind ex-King, Shah Zamau, of the Saduzai 
family of Kabul, known to the present generation as the feeble 
appendage of a feeble puppet, had been, a little while before 
the advent of Lord Wellesley, in the heyday of his pride and 
power, meditating great deeds which he had not the ability to 
accomplish, and keeping the British power in India in a chronic 
state of unrest. If ever there had been any real peril, it had 
passed away before the new century was a year old. But it 
might arise again. Doubtless the military strength of the 
Afghans was marvellously overrated in those days : hut still 
iliere was the fact of a minacious Muhammadan power beyond 
the frontier, not only meditating invasion, but stirring up the 
Muhammadan Princes of India to combine in a religious war 
against the usurping Faringhi. Saadat Ali was then on the 
imisnud of Oudh ; he was the creature and the friend of the 
English, but Wazir Ali, whom he had supplanted, had intri- 
gued with Zaman Shah, and would not only have welcomed, 
but have subsidised also an Afghan force in his own dominions. 
At the bottom of all our alarm, at that time, were some not 
unreasonable apprehensions of the ambitious designs of the first 
Kapoleon. At all events, it was sound policy to render Oudh 
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powerful for good and poweidess for evil. To tlie aGcomplish- 
meut of tliis it was necessary th.at large bodies of ill-disciplined 
and irregularly paid native troops in tlie service of tlie Nawiib- 
Wazir — -lawless bands tbat bad been a terror alike to Mm and 
to bis people — sbould be forthwith disbanded, and that British 
troops should occupy their place. Now, already the Wazlr was 
paying seventy-six lakhs of rupees, or more than three-quarters 
of a million of money, for bis subsidised British troops, and 
though he was willing to disband his own levies, and thereby 
to secure some saving to the State, it was but small in propor- 
tion to the expense of the more costly machinery of British 
military defence now to be substituted for them. The addi- 
tional burden to be imposed upon Oudh was little less than 
half a million of money, and the unfortunate Wazlr, whose 
resources had been strained to the utmost to pay the previous 
subsidy, declared his inability to meet any further demands on 
his treasury. This was what Lord Wellesley expected- — nay, 
more, it wms w-hat he wanted. If the Wazlr could not pay in 
money, he could pay in money’s w^orth. He had rich lands 
that might be ceded in perpetuity to the Company for the 
punctual payment of the subsidy. So the Governor-General 
prepared a treaty ceding the required provinces, and with a 
formidable array of British troops at his call, dragooned the 
Wazlr into sullen submission to the will of the English Sultan. 
The new treaty was signed; and districts then yielding a 
million and a half of money, and now nearly double that 
amount of annual revenue, passed under the administration of 
the British Government. 

Now, this treaty — ^the last ever ratified between the two 
Governments — bound the Nawab- Wazlr to “ establish in his 
reserved dominions such a system of administi’ation, to be 
carried on by his own officers, as should be conducive to the 
prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives 
and properties of the inhabitants,” and he undertook at the 
same time ‘‘ always to advise with and to act in conformity 
to the counsels of the officers of the East India Company.” 
But the English ruler knew well that there was small hope of 
these conditions being fulfilled. “ I am satisfied,” he said, ‘‘ that 
no effectual security can be provided against the nun of the 
province of Oudh until the exclusive management of the civil 
and military government of that country shall be transferred 
to the Company under suitable provisions for the maintenance 
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of Ms Excelleney and Ms family.” He saw plainly before bini 
tlie breakdown of the whole system, and believed that in the 
coni*se of a iew years the entire ad minis tration of the province 
would be transferred to the hands of onr British officers. There 
was one thing, however, on which he did not calculate—the 
moderation of his successors. He lived nearly half a century 
after these words were written, and yet the treaty outlived him 
by many years. 

If there was, at any time, hope for Oudh, under purely 
native administration, it was during the wazirship of Saadat 
Ali, for he was not a bad man, and he appears to have liad 
rather enlightened views with I'espect to some important ad- 
ministrative questions.^ But the opportunity was lost; and 
whilst the counsels of our British officers did nothing for the 
people, the bayonets of our British soldiers restrained them 
from doing anything for themselves. Thus matters grew from 
bad to worse, and from worse to worst. One Oovornor-Greneral 
followed another; one Eesident followed another; one Wazir 
followed another : but still the great tide of evil increased in 
volume, in darkness, and in depth. 

But, although the Nawab-Wazirs of Oudh were, doubtless, 
bad rulers and bad men, it must be admitted that they w'ere 
good allies. False to their people — false to their own manhood — 
they were true to the British Government. They were never 
known to break out into open hostility, or to smoulder in hidden 
treachery against us; and they rendered good service, when 
they could, to the Power to which they owed so little. They 
supplied our armies, in time of war, with grain ; they supplied 
us with carriage-oat tie ; better still, they supplied us with casli. 
There was money in the Treasury of Lakhuao, when there 
was none in the Treasury of Caloiitta ; and the time oainc when 
the ‘Wazir’s cash was needed by the British ruler. Engaged in 
an extensive and costly war, Lord Hastings wanted two 

* Bir Henry Ijawrence says that he was “in advance of the Benpl 
Government of the day on revenue arrangements,” and gives two striking 
instances of the fact. ^Jith characteristic candour and impartiality, Law- 
rence adds that Saadai Alfs mal-administration was “ mainly attributable to 
English interference, to the resentment he felt for his own wrongs, and the 
bitterness of soul with which lie must have received all advice frern his 
oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which they enabled Iiim to play 
the tyrant.” — Calcutta Review, vol, iii. See also Lawrence’s Essa 3 ’’s, in 
which tins i)aper is printed. 
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millioBS for tlie prosecution of his great enterprises. They 
were forthcoming at the right tiniej and the British Grovern- 
meiit were not unwilling in exchange to "bestow "both titles and 
territories on the "Wazir. The times were propitious. The; 
successful close of the Nipal war placed at our disposal an 
unhealthy and impracticable tract of country at the foot of the 
Hills. This “terai” ceded to us by the Nipalese was sold for 
a million of money to the Wazir, to whose domains it was 
contiguous, and he himself expanded and bloomed into a King 
under the fostering sun of British favour and affection.^ The 
interest of the other million was paid away by our Government 
to a tribe of Oudh pensioners, who were not sorry to exchange 
for a British guarantee the erratic benevolence of their native 
masters. 

It would take long to trace the history of the progressive 
misrule of the Oudh dominions under a succession of sovereigns 
all of the same class — passive permitters of evil rather than 
active jDerpetrators of iniquity, careless of, but not rejoicing in, 
the sufferings of their people. The rulers of Oudh, whether 
Wazirs or Kings, had not the energy to be tyrants. They 
simply allowed things to take their course. Sunk in volup- 
tuousness and pollution, often too horribly revolting to "be 
described, they gave themselves up to the guidance of panders 
and parasites, and cared not so long as these wretched creatures 
administered to their sensual appetites. Affairs of State were 
pushed aside as painful intrusions. Corruption stalked openly 
abroad. Every one had his price. Place, honour, justice — 
everything was to be bought. Fiddlers and barbers, pimps 
and mountebanks, became great functionaries. There were 
high revels at the capital, whilst, in the interior of the country, 
every kind of enormity w’-as being exercised to wring from the 
helpless peojole the money which supplied the indulgences of 
the Court. Much of the land w^as farmed out to large con- 


* Sir John Malcoim said that the very mention of “ his Majesty of Oudh 
made him sick. “ ‘Would I make ” he said, “ a golden call; and suffer him to 
throw off his subordinate title, and assume equality with the degraded repre- 
sentative of aline of monarchs to whom his ancestors have been for ages- 
really or nominally subject ? ” Sir Henry Lawrence seems to have thought 
that this was precisely what was inteiided. The ISTawab GhazLud-din 
Haidar,” he wrote, “was encouraged to assume the title of lung; Lord 
Hastings calculated on this exciting a rivalry between the Oudh and Dehli 
Families .” — Calcutta Memew, vol. iii. ; and Essays, page 110. 
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tractors, wlio exacted every possible fartliing from tbe culti- 
Tators ; and were^ not seldom, upon complaint of extortion, 
made, unless inquiry were silenced by corruption, to disgorge 
into tbe royal treasury a large portion of tbeir gains. Murders 
of the most revolting type, gang-robberies of the most out- 
rageous character, wex'e committed in open day. There were 
no Courts of Justice except at Lakhnao ; no Police but at the 
capital and on the frontier*. The British troops were con- 
tinually called out to coerce refractory landholders, and to 
stimulate revenue-collection at the point of the bayonet. The 
sovereign — Wazir or King — knew that they would do their 
duty; knew that, under the obligations of the treaty, his 
authority would be supported ; and so he lay secure in his 
Zenana, and fiddled whilst his country was in flames. 

And so years passed ; and ever went there from the Kesidency 
to the Council-chamber of the Supreme Government the ssime 
unvarying story of frightful misrule. Eesidents expostiilatfed, 
(iovernors-General protested against it. The j)i‘ 0 tests in due 
course became thi*eats. Time after time it was announced to 
the rulers of Oudh that, unless some great and immediate reforms 
were introduced into the system of administration, the British 
Government, as lords-paramount, would have no course left to 
them but to assume the direction of affairs, and to reduce the 
sovereign of Oudh to a pensioner and a pageant. 

By no man was the principle of non-interference supported 
more strenuously, both in theory and in practice, than by Lord 
■\Villiain Bentinck. But in tbe affairs of this Oudh State he 
considered that he was under a righteous necessity to interfere. 
In April, 1831, he visited Lakhnao ; and there, distinctly and 
emphatically told the King that “unless his territories were 
governed upon other principles than those hitherto followed, and 
the prosperity of the people made the priiicipal object of his 
administration, the precedents aflbrdod by the principalities of 
the Karnatik and Tanjur would be applied to the kingdom of 
Oudh, and to the entire management of the country, and the 
King would be transmuted into a State prisoner.” This was 
no mere formal harangne, but the deliberate enunciation of the 
Government of India ; and to increase the impression which it 
was calculated to make on the mind of the King, the warning 
was afterwards communicated to him in writing, But, spoken 
or written, the words were of no avail. He threw himself more 
thn.-n ever into the arms of narasites and nanders : plunged more 
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deeply into delDanclieiy than before, and openly violated all 
decency by appearing drunk in the public streets of Lakhnao/'"' 
With the corrnption of the Court the disorders of the country 
increased. The crisis seemed now to have arrived. A com- 
mnnication was made to the Conrt of Oudh, that “ instructions 
to assume the government of the country, if circnmstances 
should render such a measure necessary, had arrived, and that 
their execution was suspended merely in the hope that the 
necessity of enforcing them might be obviated.” 

But in what manner Avas the administration to be assumed — 
in what manner was the improvement of the country to be 
brought about by the intervention of the British Government? 
There were different courses open to us, and they were all dili- 
gently considered. We might appoint a Minister of our own 
selection, and rule through him by the agency of the Resident. 
We might dejoose the ruling sovereign, and set up another and 
more hopeful specimen of royalty in his place. We might place 
the country under European administration, giving all the 
surplus revenues to the King. We might assume the entire 
government, reducing the King to a mere titular dignitary, and 
giving him a fixed share of the annual revenues. Or we might 
annex the country outright, giving him so many lakhs of rupees 
a year, without reference to the revenues of the principality. 
The ablest and most exjierienced Indian statesmen of the day 
had been invited to give their opinions. Malcolm and Metcalfe 
s]poke freely out. The first of the above schemes seemed to 
represent the mildest form of interference ; but both the soldier 
and the civilian unhesitatingly rejected it as the most odious, 
and in practice, the most ruinous of all interposition. Ear 
better, they said, to set up a new King, or even to assume the 
government for ourselves. But those were days when native 
dynasties were not considered unmixed evils, and native insti- 
tutions were not pure abominations in our eyes. And it was 
thought that we might assume the administration of Oudh, but 
not for ourselves. It was thought that the British Government 
might become the guardian and trustee of the King of Oudh, 
administer his affairs through native agency and in accordance 


* This was Nasar-ad-din Haidar — the second of Lhe Oudh kings, and 
perhaps the worst. I speak dubiously, however, of their comparative meriis. 
Colonel Sieeman seems to have thought that he might have extracted more 
good out of Nasar-ud-din than out of any of the rest. 
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with native institutions, and pay every single rupee into the 
royal treasmy. 

This was the scheme of Lord William Bentinch, a man of 
unsurpassed honesty and justice; and it met with Ihvourahle 
acceptance in Leadenhall-street, The Court of Directors at 
that time, true to the old traditions of the Company, were slow 
to encourage their agents to seek pretexts for the extension of 
their dominions. The despatches wdiich they sent out to India 
were for the most part distinguished by a praiseworthy modera 
tion; sometimes, indeed, by a noble frankness and sincerity, 
which shewed that the authors of them were above all disguises 
and pretences. They now looked the Oudh business fairly in 
the face, but hoping still against hope that there might be some 
amelioration, they suffered, after the receipt of Lord William 
Bentinck’s report, a year to pass away, and then another year, 
before issuing authoritative orders, and then they sent forth a 
despatch, which was intended to Wing the whole juiyic, 
question to a final issue. They spoke of the feelings 
which the deplorable situation of a country so long and so 
nearly connected with them had excited in their minds — of the 
obligations which such a state of things imposed upon them — 
of the necessity of finding means of effecting a gi'eat altera- 
tion. They acknowledged, as they had acknowledged before, 
that onr connexion with the country had largely contributed 
to the sufferings of the people, inasmuch as it had afforded 
protection to tyranny, ancl rendered hopeless the resistance of 
the oppressed. This made it the more incumbent upon them 
to adopt measures for the mitigation, if not the removal, of 
the existing evil. They could not look on whilst the ruin 
of the country was consummated. It was certain that some- 
thing must be done. But what was that something to bo? 
Then they set in array he fore them, somewhat as I havg 
done above, the different measures -which might he resorted to, 
and, dwelling upon the course wLich Bentinck had recoin- 
mended, placed in the hands of the Governor-General a discre- 
tionary power to carry the proposed measure into effect at such 


For a long time, as ^YO have said, our troops were employed by the Iving^s 
officers to aid tlicm in the collection of the revenue ; thereby active, as tiio 
Court frankly described it, as “instruments of extortion and vengeance.” 
This scandal no longer existed ; but our battalions were still stationed in the 
country, ready to dragoon down any opeir insurrection that inight result from 
the misgovernment of Oudh. 
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period, and in sncli a manner as miglit seem advisable, but 
vvitb tlie ntmost possible consideration for tbe King, wbose 
consent to tbe proposed arrangement was, if possible, to be 
obtained. It was suggested that all tbe titles and honours of 
sovereignty sbonld remain with bis Majesty as before ; that tbe 
revenues should be mainly expended in tbe administration and 
tbe improvement of tbe country, and that either tbe surplus, or 
a fixed stipend, should be assigned to the King. But, at tbe 
same time, the G-overnment were instructed, in the event of 
their proceeding to assume tbe administration of tbe country, 
distinctly to announce that, so soon as tbe necessary reforms 
should have been effected, the administration of the country, as 
in tbe case of Nagpur, would be restored to its native rulers. 

Colonel John Low, of wbose character and career I have 
already spohen, was then Eesident at Lakbnao. Tbe despatch 
of tbe Court of Directors, authorizing tbe temporary assumption 
of tbe Government of Oudb, was communicated to him, and he 
pondered over its contents. The scheme appeared in his eyes 
to be distinguished by its moderation and humanity, and to be 
one of a singularly disinterested character. But be was con- 
vinced that it would be misunderstood. He said that, however 
pure the motives of the British Government might be, the 
natives of India would surely believe that we had taken the 
country for ourselves. So be recommended the adoption of 
another method of obtaining tbe same end. Bully impressed 
with tbe necessity of removing the reigning King, Nasar-ud- 
din, he advised the Government to set up another ruler in his. 
place ; and in order that tbe measure might be above all sus- 
picion, to abstain from receiving a single rupee, or a single acre 
of ground, as the price of bis elevation. “ What I recommend 
is this,” he said, “that the next heir should be invested with 
tbe full powers of sovereignty; and that tbe people of Oudh 
should continue to live under their own institutions.’' He had 
faith in tbe character of that next heir ; he believed that a 
change of men would produce a change of measures ; and, at all 
events, it was but bare justice id try the experiment. 

But, before anything had been done by the Government of 
India, in accordance with the discretion delegated to them by 
the Court of Directors, the experiment which Low had suggested 
inaugurated itself. N ot without suspicion of poison, but really, 
I believe, killed only by strong drink, Nasar-ud-din Haidar died 
on a memorable July night. It was a crisis of no common 
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magnitude, for tliere was a disputed succession; and large 
"bodies of lawless native troops in Laldinao were ready to strike 
at a moment’s notice. Tbe cool courage of Low and bis assis- 
tants saved tlie city from a deluge of blood. An uncle of the 
deceased Prince — an old man and a cripple, respectable in bis 
feebleness— w^as declared King, with tbe consent of tbe Britisb 
Government ; and tbe independence of Oudli bad another lease 
of existence. 

Lord Auckland was, at that time, Governor-General of India. 
Tbe new King, wbo could not but feel that be was a creature 
of tbe Britisb, pledged biniself to sign a new treaty. And soon 
it was laid, before bim. That tbe engagements of tbe old treaty 
bad been violated, day after day, year after year, for more tban 
a third part of the century, was a fact too patent to be ques- 
tioned. Tbe misgovernment of the country was a chronic 
breach of treaty. Whether the Britisb or the Oudb Govern- 
ment were more responsible for it was somewhat doubtful to 
every clear understanding and every unprejudiced mind. The 
source of the failure Avas in the treaty itself, w^biob tbe author 
of it well knew from tbe first was one of impossible fulfilment. 
But it w’-as still a breach of treaty, and there was another in the 
entertainment of vast numbers of soldiers over and above tbe 
stipulated allowance. Those native levies bad gradually swollen , 
according to Eesident Low’s calculations, to tbe bulk of seventy 
thousand men. Here was an evil not to be longer permitted ; 
wonder, indeed, was it that it should have been permitted so 
long. This tbe new treaty was to remedy ; no less tban tbe 
continued mal-administration of the country by native agency* 
It provided, therefore, that in the event of any further-pro- 
tracted misrule, the British Government should be entitled to 
ap|)oint its own officers to the management of any part, small 
or great, of the province ; that the old native levies should bo. 
abandoned, and a new force, commanded by Britisb officers,, 
organised in its place, at the cost of the Oudh Government. 
But there was no idea of tonching, in any other way, the 
revenues of the country. An account was to be rendered of 
every rupee received and expended, and the balance was to be 
paid punctually into the Oudh Treasury. 

This was the abortion, often cited in later years as the Oudb, 
Treaty of 1837. Authentic history recites that tbe Government 
of India were in throes with it, but tbe strpgling band of 
higher authority crushed all life out of tbe thing before it bad 
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become a fact. The treaty was wholly and absolutely dis- 
allowed by the lioine Government.^ They took especial excep- 
tion to the establishment of the new auxiliary force, which was 
to cost the Oudh Treasury sixteen lakhs of rupees a year ; for, 
with all the pure logic of honesty, they said that the treaty of 
1801 had made it compulsory on the British Government to 
provide for the defence of the country, and that a large tract of 
territory had been ceded with the express ol'ject of securing 
the payment of the troops necessary for this purpose. If, then, 
it were expedient to organise a fresh force under British officers, 
it was for the Company, not for the Oudh Government, to 
defray the expenses of the new leyy. But not only on these 
grounds did they object to the treaty. It is true that, a few 
years before, they had given the Govern oi'-General discre- 
tionary power to deal, as he thought best, with the disorders of 
Oudh, even to the extent of a temporary assumption of the 
government ; but this authority had been issued at a time when 
Nasar-ud-din, of whose vicious incapacity they had had many 
years’ experience, sat upon the throne ; and the Home Govern- 
ment were strongly of opinion that the new King, of whose 
character they had received a favourable account, ought to be 
allowed a fair trial, under the provisions of the treaty existing 
at the time of his accession to the throne. They therefore 
directed the abrogation, not of any one article, but of the entire 
treaty. Wishing, however, the annulment of the treaty to 
appear rather as an act of grace from the Government of India 
than as the result of positive and unconditional instructions 
from England, they gave a large discretion to the Governor- 
General as to the mode of announcing this abrogation to the 
Court of Lakhnao. 

The receipt of these orders disturbed and perpUxed the 
Governor- General. Arrangements for the organisation of the 
Oudh auxiliary force had already advanced too far to admit of 
the suspension of the measure. It was a season, however, of diffi- 
culty and supposed danger, for the seeds of the Afghan war had 
been sown, fcome, at least, of our regular troops in Oudh were 
wanted to do our own work ; so, in any view of the case, it was 
necessary to fill their places. The Auxiliary Force, therefore, 
was not to be arrested in its formation, but it was to bo inain- 


* T1 at is to say, by the Secret Committee, who had, by Act of Parliament, 
special powers in this matter of Treaty-makiDg. . 
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tained at tlie Company’s expense. Intimation to tliis effect was 
given to the King in a letter from the Governor-General, which, 
after acquainting his Majesty that the British Government had 
determined to relieve him of a burden which, in the existing 
state of the country, might have imposed heavier exactions on 
the people than they well were able to bear, expressed a strong 
hope that the King would see, in the relaxation of this demand, 
good reason for applying his surplus revenues firstly to the relief 
of oppressive taxation, and, secondly, to the prosecution of nsoful 
public works. But nothing was said, in this letter, about the 
abrogation of the entire treaty, nor was it desired that tlio 
Eesident, in his conferences with the King or his minister, 
should say any thing’ 'on that subject. The Governor-General, 
still hoping that the Home Government might be induced to- 
consent to the terms of the ti’eaty (the condition of the auxiliary 
force alone excluded), abstained from an aclmowleclgment which, 
he believed, would weaken the authority of his Government. 
But this was a mistake, and worse than a mistake. It betrayed 
an absence of moral courage not easily to be justified or 
forgiven. The Home Government never acknowledged the 
validity of any later treaty than that which Lord Wellesley 
had negotiated at the commencement of the century. 

Such is the history of the treaty of 1837. It was never 
carried out in a single particular, and seldom heard of again 
until after a lapse of nearly twenty years, except in a collection 
of treaties into wdiich it crept by mistake.^ And, for some 


* Much was attempted to be made out of this ciioiimstancc — the mis- 
take of an under Secretary catmot give validity to a treaty which the highest 
authorities refused to ratify. If Lord Auckland was unwilling: to declare the- 
nullity of the treaty because its nullification liurt the pride of his Governinent, 
the Home Government showed no such unwillingness, for, in 1888, the 
following return was made to Parliament, under the signature of one of the 
Secretaries of the Board of Control : 

** There has been no treaty concluded with the present King of Oudh, 
which has been ratified by the Court of Directors, witli the approbali(m of 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India. (Signed) E. Gokdox. 

“India Board, 3rd July, 1888.'’ 

It must, however, be ailmitted, on the other hand, that, years after this 
date, even in the Lakhnao Eesidency, the treaty was held to be valid. In 
October, 1853, Colonel Sleeman wrote to Sir James Hogg : “ The treaty of 
1837 gives our Government ample antliority to take the whole administration 
on ourselves.” And again, in 1854, to Colonel Low : “ Our Government would 
be fully authorised at anytime to enforce the penalty prescribed in your treaty 
of 1837.” This was doubly a mistake. The treaty was certainly not Low’s. 
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time, indeed, little was heard of Oudh itself. A Native State 
is never so near to death, but that it may become quite hale and 
lusty again when the energies and activities of the British are 
engrossed by a foreign war. Now, it happened that, for some 
time to come, the British had quite a crop of foreign wars. 
First, the great Afghanistan war of Auckland, which made him 
wholly forgetful of Oudh — her People and her King— -her 
sorrows and her sensualities. Then there was the Sindh war 
of Ellenborough, intended to wash out by a small victory the 
stain of a great defeat, but fixing a still deeper stain upon the 
character of the nation; and next the fierce Maratha onslaught, 
which followed closely upon it. Then there was the invasion 
from beyond the Satlaj, and the first Sikh war, in which 
Ilardinge was most reluctantly immersed. Altogether, some 
eight years of incessant war, with a prospect of further strife, 
kept the sword out of the scabbard and the portfolio out of the 
hand. Then Oudh was safe in its insignificance and obscurity. 
Moreover, Oudh -was, as before, loyal and sympathising, and, 
although the hoardings of Saadat Ali had long since been 
squandered, there was still money in the Treasure-chests of 
Lakhnao. But peace came, and with it a new birth of danger 
to the rulers of that misruled province. There had been no 
^change for the better; nay, rather there had been change for 
the worse, during the years of our conflicts beyond the frontier. 
One Prince had succeeded another only to emulate the vices of 
his ancestors with certain special variations of his own. And 
w^hen Lord Hardinge, in the quiet interval between the two 
.Sikh wars, turned his thoughts towards the kingdom of Oudh, 
he found Wajid Ali Shah, then a young man in the first year 
of his reign, giving foul promise of sustaining the character of 
the Eoyal House. ^ 

With the same moderation as had been shown by Lord 
"William Bentinck, but also with the same strong sense of the 
paramount duty of the British Government to arrest the dis- 


*** There was something in the number seven fatal to the Princes of Oudh. 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar died in 1827 ; Nasax-ud-din in 1837; and Umjid Ali 
Shah in 1847. The last named succeeded, in 1842, the old King, whom we 
had set up, and from wdiose better character there appeared at one time to be 
some hope of an improved administration. But, capax imperii nisi impeo'- 
asset, he was, for all purposes of government, as incompetent as his prede- 
cessors. His besetting infhmity was avarice, and he seemed to care for 
.noihiiig^o long as the treasure-chest was Ml. 
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orders wliicli Bad so long Been preying upon the vitals of the 
country, Lord Hardinge lifted np liis voice in earnest reinon- 
stranco and solemn warning; and the young King cowered 
heneath the keen glance of the clear Hue eyes that were turned 
upon him. There were no vague words in that admonition ; no 
mneertain sound in their utterance. Wajid Ali Shah was dis- 
tinctly told that the clemency of the British Government would 
allow him two years of grace; hut that if at the end of that 
period of probation there were no manifest signs of improvement, 
the British Government could, in the interests of humanity, 
no longer righteously abstain from interfering peremptorily 
and absolutely for the introduction of a system of administration 
calculated to restore order and prosperity to the kingdom of 
Oudh. The discretionary power had years before been placed 
ill the hands of the Governor-General, and these admonitions 
■failing, it would assuredly be exercised. A general outline of 
the means, by which the administration might he reformed, was 
laid down in a memorandum read aloud to the King ; and it was 
added that, if his Majesty cordially entered into the plan, he 
might have the satisfaction, within the specified period of two 
years, of checking and eradicating the worst abuses, and, at the 
same time, of maintaining his own authority and the native 
institutions of his kingdom unimpaired — but that if he should 
•adhere to his old evil ways, he must be prepared for the alter- 
native and its consequences. 

Nervous and excitable at all times, and greatly affected by 
these words, the King essayed to speak ; hnt the power of ntter- 
ance had gone from him. So he took a sheet of paper and wrote 
upon it, that he thanked the Governor-General, and \vould 
regard his counsels as though they had been addressed by a 
father to his son. There are no counsels so habitually disre- 
garded ; the King, therefore, kept his word, Believed from the 
presence of the Governor-General his agitation subsided, and he 
betook himself, without a thought of the future, to his old 
courses. Fiddlei^ and dancers, singing men and eunuchs, were 
’Suffered to usurp the government and to absorb the revenues of 
the country. The evil influence of these vile panders and para- 
sites was felt throughout all conditions of society and in all 
])arts of the country. Sunk in the uttermost abysses of en- 
feebling debauchery, the King pushed aside the business which 
he felt himself incapable of transacting, and went in search of 
new pleasures. Stimulated to the utmost by unnatural excite- 
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ments, liis ajppetites were satiated by tlie clebaiiclieries of ibe 
Zenana, and, with, an understanding emascnlated to tbe point 
of childistiness, he turned to the more harmless delights of 
dancing, and drumming, and drawing, and manufacturing 
small rhymes. Had he devoted himself to these pursuits in 
private life, there would have been small harm in them, but 
overjoyed with his success as a musician, he went about the 
crowded streets of Lahhnao with a big drum round his neclr, 
striking as much noise out of it as he could, with all the 
extravagance of childish delight. 

The two years of probation had passed away, and the British 
Eesident reported that “ the King had not, since the Governor- 
Generars visit in October, 1847, shown any signs of being fully 
aware of the responsibility he incurred.” “ In fact,” he added, 

“ I do not think that his Majesty can ever be brought to feel 
the responsibilities of sovereignty strongly enough to be in- 
duced to bear that portion of the burden of its duties that must 
necessarily devolve upon him ; he will always confide it to the 
worthless minions who are kept for his amusements, and enjoy 
exclusively his society and his confidence.” So the time had 
arrived when the British Government might have righteously 
assumed the administration of Oudh. The King had justly 
incurred the penalty, but the paramount power was in no haste 
to inflict it. Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General of India; 
but again the external conflicts of the British were the salva- 
tion of the sovereignty of Oudh. The Panjab was in flames, 
and once more Lakhnao was forgotten. The conquest of the 
Sikhs ; the annexation of their country ; the new Burmese war 
and its results ; the lapses of which I have spoken in my last 
chapter ; and many important affairs of internal administration 
of which I have yet to speak, occupied the ever-active mind of 
Lord Dalhousie until the last year of his reign ; but it was felt 
by every one, who knew and pondered over the wretched state 
of the country, that the day of reckoning was approaching, and 
that the British Government could not much longer shrink 
from the performance of a duty imposed upon it by every 
consideration of humanity. 

Colonel Sleeman was then Eesident at Lakhnao. Tie was a 
man of a liberal and humane nature, thoroughly acquainted 
with the character and feelings, the institutions and usages of 
the people of India. Ko man had a larger toleration for the 
short-comings of native Governments, because no one knew 
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l)etter liow intioh our own political system Had aggravated, if 
it had not produced, the evils of which W6 most complamed. 
But he sympathised at the same time acutely with the suffer- 
ings of the people living under those native Governments ; and 
his S3unpathy overcame his toleration. Having lived all his 
adult life in India — the greater part of it in, or on the borders 
of, the Native States — he was destitute of all over weenie g pre- 
possessions in favour of European institutions and the ‘‘blessings 
of British rule.” But the more he saw, on the spot, of the ter- 
rible effects of the misgovernment of Oudh, the more convinced 
he was of the paramount duty of the British Government to 
step in and arrest the atrocities which were converting one of 
the finest provinces of India into a moral pest-house. In 1849 
and 1850 he made a tour through the interior of the country. 
He carried with him the prestige of a name second to none in 
India, as that of a friend of the poor, a protector of the weak, 
and a redresser of their wrongs. Conversing freely and 
familiarly in the native languages, and knowing well tlio 
character and the feelings of the people, he had a manner that 
inspired confidence, and the art of extracting from every man 
the information which he was best able to afford. During this 
tour in the interior, he noted down, from day to day, all the 
most striking facts which were brought to his notice, with the 
refiections which were suggested by them ; and the whole pre- 
sented a revolting picture of the worst type of misrule — of a 
feebleness worse than despotism, of an apathy more productive 
of human suffering than the worst forms of tyrannous activity'. 
In the absence of all controlling authority, the strong carried 
on everywhere a war of extermination against the weak. Power- 
ful families, waxing gross on outrage and rapine, bxnlt forts, 
collected followers, and pillaged and murdered at discretion, 
without fear of justice overtaking their crimes. Nay, indeed, 
the greater the criminal the more sure he was of protection, for 
he could purchase immunity with his spoil. There was hardly’-, 
indeed, an atrocity committed, from one end of the country to 
the other, that was not, directly or indirectly, the result of the 
profligacy and corruption of the Court,^ 


* “ The Taliikdars keep the country in a perpetual state of disturbance, 
and render life, property, and industry ‘every where insecure. Whenever they 
quarrel with each other, or with the local autliorities of the Government, from 
whatever cause, they take to indiscriminate plunder and murder— over all 
VOL. 1. H 
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Sucli was Colonel Sleeman’s report of tHe state of the Oiidh 
country; such was his account of what he had seen with his 
own eyes or heard with his own ears. There was not a man 
in the Two Services who was more distressed hy the fury for 
annexation which was at that time hreaMng out in the most 
influential public prints and the highest official circles. He 
saw clearly the danger into which this grievous lust of dominion 
was hurrying us, and he made a great effort to arrest the evil ; 
but he lifted up a warning voice in vain. The letters which he 
addressed to the Governor-General and to the Chairman of the 
East India Company appear to have produced no effect. lie 
did not see clearly, at that time, that the principles which he 
held in such abhorrence were cherished by Lord Dalhousie him- 


lands not held by men of the same class— no road, town, village, or hamlet 
is secure from their merciless attacks — robbery and murder become their 
diversion, their sport, and they think no more of taking the lives of men, 
women, and children, who never offended them, than those of deer and wild 
hogs. They not only rob and murder, but seize, confine, and torture all whom 
they seize, and suppose to have money or credit, till they ransom themselves 
with all they have, or can beg or borrow. Hardly a day has passed since I 
left Lakhnao, in which I have not had abundant proof of numerous atrocities 
of this kind committed by landholders within the district through which I was 
passing, year by year, up to the present day.’* And again : “It is worthy of 
remark that these great landholders, who have recently acquired their posses- 
sions by the plunder and the murder of their weaker neighbours, and who 
continue their system of plunder in order to acquire the means to maintain 
their gangs and add to their possessions, are those who are most favoured at 
Court, and most conciliated by the local rulers, because they are more able 
and more willing to pay for the favour of the one and set at defiance the 
authority of the other .” — Bhemanh Diary, 

* See*Sleeman’s Oon-espondence, passim. Mxempli gratia : “ In September, 
1848, 1 took the liberty to mention to your Lordship my fears that the system 
of annexing and absorbing Native States— so popular with our Indian 
Services, and so much advocated by a certain class of writers in public 
journals — ^might some day render us too visibly dependent upon our Native 
Army ; that they might see it, and that accidents might occur to unite them, 
or too great a portion of them, in some desperate act .” — Colonel Sleeman to 
Lord Dalhousie, April, 1852. ^ And again : “ I deem such doctrines to be 
dangerous to our rule in India, and prejudicial to the best interests of -the 
country. The people see that these annexations and confiscations go on, and 
that rewards and honorary distinctions are given for them and for the 
victories which lead to them, and for little else ; and they are too apt to infer 
that they are systematic and encouraged and prescribed from home. The 
Native States I consider to be breakwaters, and when they are all swept away 
we shall be left to the mercy of our Native Army, which may not always be 
sufficiently under our control .” — Colonel Bleeman to Sir James Sogg, January, 
1853, 
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self, and lie did not know that tlie Court of Directors had such 
faith in their Governor-General that they were content to sub- 
stitute his principles for their own. But, utterly distasteful to 
him as were the then prevailing sentiments in favour of ab- 
sorption and confiscation, Sleeman never closed his eyes against 
the fact that interference in the affairs of Oiidh, even to the 
extent of the direct assumption of the government, would be a 
righteous interference. Year after year he had pressed upon the 
Governor-General the urgent necessity of the measure. But, 
perhaps, had he known in what manner his advice was destined 
to be followed, and how his authority would bo asserted in 
justification of an act which he could never countenance, he 
would rather have suffered the feeble-minded debauchee who 
was called King of Oudh still to remain in undisturbed pos- 
session of the throne, than have uttered a word that might 
hasten a measure so at variance with his sense of justice, and 
so injurious as he thought to our best interests, as that of 
which the interference of Government eventually took the 
shape. 

Sleeman’s advice had heen deal’, consistent, unmistakable. 

Assume the administration,’* he said, but do not grasp the 
revenues of the country.” Some years before the same advice 
had been given by Henry Lawrence,^ between Avhom and 
Sleeman there was much concord of opinion and some simili- 
tude of character. The private letters of the latter, addressed 
to the highest Indian functionaries, and, therefore, having all 
the weight and authority of public documents, were as distinct 
upon this point as the most emphatic words could make them. 
“ What the people want, and most earnestly pray for,” he wrote 
to the Governor-General, “ is that our Government should take 
upon itself the responsibility of governing them ivell and 
permanently. All classes, save the knaves, who now surround 
and govern the King, earnestly pray for this — the oducate<l 
classes, because they would then have a chance of respectable 
employment, which none of them now have ; the middle classes, 
because they find no protection or encouragement, and no hope 


* *‘Let tlie management,’^ he said, assumed under some such rules as 
those 'which were laid down by Lord William Bentlnck. Let the adminis- 
tration of the country, as far as possible, be native. Let not a rupee come 
into the Company's coffers'' (The italics are Lawrence’s.) “ Let Oudh be at 
last governed, not for one man, the King, but for him and his people.” — 
Calcutta Beview, vol, iiL (ISio) ; and Lawrence’s Essays, p. 132. 
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tliat tlieir cHldren will Le permitted to inherit tlie property 
tLey leave, not invested in onr Government Securities ; and tLe 
liumLler classes, because tLey are now abandoned to tlie merci- 
less rapacity of tbe starving troops and other public establish- 
inents, and of the landholders driven or invited to rebellion by 
the present state of misrule/’ But he added : “ I believe that 
it is your Lordship’s wish that the whole of the revenues of 
Oudh should be expended for the benefit of the Eoyal Eamily 
and Peo]ple of Oudh, and that the British Government should 
disclaim any wish to derive any pecuniary advantage from 
assuming to itself the administration.” And again, about the 
same time, he had written to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, urging the expediency of assuming the administra- 
tion, but adding : “ If we do this, we must, in order to stand 
well with the rest of India, honestly and distinctly disclaim all 
interested motives, and appropriate the whole of the revenues 
for the benefit of the People and Eoyal Family of Oudh. If 
we do this, all India will think us right.” And again, a few 
months later, writing to the same high authority, he said, 
mournfully and prophetically, that to annex and confiscate the 
country, and to appropriate the revenues to ourselves, would 
‘‘ be most profitable in a pecuniary view, but most injurious in 
a political one. It would tend to accelerate the crisis which 
the doctrines of the absorbing school must sooner or later bring 
upon us,”* 

Such was the counsel Sleeman gave ; such were the warnings 
he uttered. But he did not remain in India, nay, indeed, he 
did not live, to see his advice ignored, his cautions disregarded. 
After long years of arduous and honourable service, compelled 
to retire in broken health from his post, he died on his home- 
ward voyage, leaving behind him a name second to none upon 
the roll of the benefactors and civilisers of India, for he had 
Tha i grappled with her greatest abomination, and had 
• effectually subdued it. Some solace had it been to 
him when he turned his back upon the country to know that 
his place would be well and worthily filled. 
“Had your Lordship left the choice of a successor 
, ’ to me,” he wrote to the Governor-General, “I 
should have pointed out Golonel Outram; and I feel very much 


* Private correspondence of Sir W. H. Sleeman, printed at the end of tlie 
English edition of Ms “ Diary in Oudh.” 
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rejoiced that he has been selected for the office, and I hope he 
will come as soon as possible.’’ 

An officer of the Company’s army on the Bombay establish- 
ment, James Oatram had done good service to his country, 
good service to the people of India, on many different fields of 
adventure ; and had risen, not without much sore travail and 
sharp contention, to a place in the estimation of his Govern- 
ment and the affections of his comrades, from which he could 
afford to look clown upon the conflicts of the Past with measure- 
less calmness and contentment. Yersed alike in the stern 
severities of war and the civilising humanities of peace, he was 
ready at a moment’s notice to lead an army into the field or to 
superintend the government of a province. But it was in rough 
soldier’s work, or in that still rougher work of mingled war 
and diplomacy which fails to the share of the Political officer in 
India, that Outram’s great and good qualities were most con- 
spicuously displayed. For in Mm, with courage of the highest 
order, with masculine energy and resolution, were combined 
the gentleness of a woman and the simplicity of a child. Ho 
man knew better how to temper power with mercy and forbear- 
ance, and to combat intrigue and perfidy -with pure sincerity 
and stainless truth. This truthfulness was, indeed, perhaps 
the most prominent, as it was the most perilous, feature of his 
character. Whatsoever he might do, whatsoever he might say, 
the whole was there before you in its full proportions. He 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, and was incapable of conceal- 
ment or disgnise, A pjure sense of honour, a strong sense of 
justice, the vehement assertions of which no self-interested 
discretion could hold in restraint, brought him sometimes into 
collision with others, and immersed him in a sea of controversy. 
But although, perhaps, in Ms reverential love of truth, he was 
over-eager to fight down what he might have been well content 
to live down, and in after life he may have felt that these 
wordy battles were very little worth fighting, ho had still no 
cause to regret them, for he came unhurt from the conflict, ^ It 
was after one of these great conflicts, the growth of serious 
official strife, which had sent him from an honourable post into 
still more honourable retirement, that, returning to India with 
strong credentials from his masters in Leadenhall-streot, Lord 
Balhousie selected him to succeed Sleeman as liesident at 
Lakhnao. 

The choice was a wise one. There was work to be done 
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wliich. required a hand at once gentle and strong. The fame of 
Ontrani was not the fame of a spoliator, hnt of a just man 
friendl}^ to the native Princes and chiefs of India, who had 
lifted up his voice against wrongs done to them in his time, 
and who would rather have closed his pnhlio career than have 
been the agent of an unrighteous policy. But a measure which 
Low, and Sleeman, and Henry Lawrence had approved, nay, 
which in the interests of humanity they had strenuously recom- 
mended, was little likel}^ to bo an unrighteous one, and Outram, 
whilst rejoicing that his past career had thus been stamped by 
his Government wdth the highest practical approval, accepted 
the offer in the full assurance that he could fulfil its duties 
without a stain upon his honour or a burden upon his con- 
science.^ 

Making all haste to join his appointment, Outram quitted 
Aden, where the summons reached him, and took ship for 
Calcutta, where he arrived in the first month of the cold season. 

His instructions were soon prepared for him ; they 
were brief, but they suggested the settled resolution 
of Government to wait no longer for impossible im- 
provements from within, but at once to shape their measures for 
the assertion, in accordance with Treaty, of the authority of 
the Paramount State. But it was not a thing to be done in a 
hurry. The measure itself was to be deliberately carried out 
after certain preliminary formalities of inquiry and reference. 
It was Outram’s part to inquire. A report upon the existing 
state of Oudh -was called for from the new Eesident, and before 
the end of March it w^as forwarded to Calcutta. It was an 
elaborate history of the misgovernment of Oudh from the com- 
mencement of the century, a dark catalogue of crime and suffer- 
ing “ caused by the culpable apathy of the Sovereign and the 
Durbar,” “I have shown,” said the new Eesident, in con- 
clusion, “that the affairs of Oudh still continue in the same 
state, if not worse, in which Colonel Sleeman from time to time 
described them to be, and that the improvement which Lord 
Hardinge peremptorily demanded, seven years ago, at the hands 
of the King, in pursuance of the Treaty of 1801, has not, in 
any degree, been effected. And I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing my opinion, therefore, that the duty imposed on the British 


^ I ppcak, of course, of the mere fact of the assumption of the administra- 
tion.. The manner of carrying out the mcasiu’e had not then hcon decided. 
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Government 1^7 that treaty cannot any longer admit of onr 
‘ honestly in dniging the reluctance which the Government of 
India has felt heretofore to have recourse to those extreme 
measures which alone can he of any real efficiency in remedying 
the evils from which the state of Oudh has suffered so long) ” 
To this report, and to much earlier information of the same 
kind with which the archives of Government were laden, 
the Governor-General gave earnest and sustained attention 
amidst the refreshing quiet of the Blue Mountains of Madras. 
The weighty document had picked up, on its road through 
Calcutta, another still more weighty, in the shape of 
a minute written hy General Low. Few as were the 
words, they exhausted all the arguments in favour of 
intervention, and clothed them with the autliority of a great 
name. No other name could have invested them with this 
authority, for no other man had seen so much of the evils of 
native rule in Oudh, and no man was on principle more averse 
to the extinction of the native dynasties of India. All men 
must have felt the case to he very had when John Low, who 
had spoken the brave words in defence of the Princes and chiefs 
of India which I have cited in the last chapter, was driven to 
the forcible expression of his conviction, that it was the para- 
mount duty of the British Government to interfere at once for 
the protection of the people of Oudh.* 

It was not possible to add much in the way of fact to what 
Outram had compiled, or much in the way of argument to what 
Low had written. But Dalhousie, l»o whom the fine bracing 


* Low said that he was in favom* of interference, - because the public and 
shameful oppressions committed on the people by Govcniment officers in 
Oudh have of late years been constant and extreme; because the King 01 
Oudh has continually, during many years, broken the Treaty by syste- 
matically disregarding our advice, instead of following it, or even endeavour- 
ing to follow it; because we are bound by Treafy (quite difterent m that 
respect from our position relatively to most of the great Native fetatos) to 
prevent serious interior misrule in Oudh; because it has been fully proved 
that we liave not prevented it, and that we cannot prevent it by the present 
mode of conducting our relations with that State ; and because no or 
common sense can eutertain the smallest expectation that the present King 
of Oudh can ever become an efficient mler of his country.” And he ^dded 
to these pungent sentences an expression of opinion that the uniuinliea 
threats of Lord Hardingc had increased the evil, inasmuch as that they had 
produced an impression in Oudh that the Indian Goveruineiit were restrained 
from interference by the orders of higher authority at home. 
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air of tlie 'Nilgins liad imparted a new-TDorn capacity for 
sustained labour, sat bimself down to review tbe whole qxies- 
tion. in a gigantic minute. He signed it on tbe 18tb June ; 
and, indeed, it was bis Waterloo — tbe crowning victory of 
annexation. It is not necessary to repeat tbe facts, for I bave 
stated them, or tbe arguments, for I bave suggested tbem. No 
reader can bave followed me tbus far, without a strong assur- 
ance on bis mind, that it would have been a grievous wrong 
done to humanity to bave any longer abstained from inter- 
ference. But what was the interference to be? Here was a 
cxuestion for tbe ^Governor-General to solve in the invigorating 
atmosphere of Utabamand— a question, tbe solution of which 
was to yield the crowning measure of bis long vice-regal career. 

There may bave been many ways of working out tbe practical 
details of this measure ; but there was only one uncertain point 
which was of much substantial im|)ortance. All men agreed 
that tbe Treaty of 1801 might rightfully be declared to bave 
ceased by reason of rej)eated violations, and that with the con- 
sent of the King, if attainable, or without it, if unattainable, tbe 
Government of the country might be transferred to tbe bands 
of European administrators. That tbe King must be reduced 
to a mere cypher was certain ; it was certain that all |)ossible 
respect ought to be sbovoi to him in bis fallen fortunes, and 
that be and all bis family ought to be splendidly endowed ; no 
question could well be raised upon these points. Tbe question 
was, what was to be done with tbe suiqolus revenue after paying 
all the expenses of administration? Just and wise men, as has 
been shown, bad protested against tbe absorption of a single 
rupee into the British Treasury. They said that it would be as 
politic as it would be righteous, to demonstrate to all tbe States 
and Nations of India, that we bad not deposed tbe King of Oiidb 
for our own benefit — that -we bad done a righteous act on broad 
principles of humanity^, by which we bad gained nothing. But 
Lord Calbousie, though be proposed not to annex tbe country, 
determined to take tbe revenues. 

It is not very easy to arrive at a just conception of bis views : 

Tbe reform of tbe administration,” be said, ‘‘ may be wrought, 
and tbe prosperity of tbe people may be secured, without 
resorting to so extreme a measure as tbe annexation of tbe 
territory and tbe abolition of tbe throne. I, for my part, there- 
fore, do not recommend that tbe province of Oudb should be 
declared to be British territory.” But be proposed that tbe 
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King of Ondli, wliilst retaining tlie sovereignty of liis clomiiiions, 
should “vest all power, jurisdiction, rights and claims thereto 
helonging in the hands of the East India Conipanj^’’ and that 
the surplus revenues should he at the disposal of the Company. 
What this territorial sovereignty was to be, without territorial 
aights or territorial revenues, it is not easy to see. When the 
Kawab of the Karnatik and the Rajah of Tanjur were deprived 
of their rights and revenues, they were held to he not terri- 
torial, hut titular sovereigns. The Kizam, on the other hand, 
might properly he described as “territorial sovereign” of the 
Assigned Districts, although the administration had been taken 
from him, because an account of the revenue wms to he rendered 
to him, and the surplus was to he paid into his hands. But the 
King of Oudh, in Dalhousie’s scheme, was to have had no more 
to do with his territories than the titular sovereigns of the 
Karnatik and Tanjur; and yet he was to be told that he was 
“ to retain the sovereignty of all the territories ” of which he 
was then in possession. 

Strictly interpreted to the letter, the scheme did not suggest 
the annexation of Ouclln The province was not to ho incor- 
porated with the British dominions. The revenues were to he 
kept distinct from those of the empire ; there was to he a sepa- 
rate balance-sheet ; and thus far the province was to have a sort 
of integrity of its owm. This is sufficiently intelligible in itself ; 
and, if the balance being struck, the available surplus had been 
payable to the King of Oudh, the rest of the scheme would have 
been intelligible also, for there would have been a quasi-sove- 
reignty of the territories thus administered still remaining with 
the King. But the balance being payable into the British 
Treasury, it appears that Oudh, in this state of financial isola- 
tion, would still have substantially been British territory, as 
much as if it had heconie a component part of the empire. 
Again, under the proposed system, Oudh would have been 
beyond the circle of our ordinary legislation, in which respect 
it would not have differed much from other “Kon-Eegulation 
Provinces ” ; and if it had, even this Legislative segregation 
superadded to the Financial isolation of wffiich I have spoken, 
would not have made it any the less British territory. The 
Channel Islands have a separate Budget and distinct laws of 
their own, hut still they are component parts of the British 
Empire, although they do not pay their surplus into the British 
Treasury. But in everything that really constitutes Kingship, 
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tlie Bailiff of Jersey is as mncli tli.e territorial sovereign of that 
island as Wajid Ali would lia've iDeen territorial sovereign of 
Oudk under Lord Dalhousie’s programme of non-annexation. 

But tMs transparent disguise was not to be worn ; tbis dis- 
tinction witbout a difference was not to be asserted, anywhere 
out of Lord Dalbousie’s great Minute. Tbe thing that was to 
be done soon came to take its proper place in the Councils of 
the Indian Empire as the Annexation of Oudli ; and it was as 
the annexation of Oudh that the measure was considered by the 
Government at home. The Court of Directors consented to the 
annexation of Oudh. The Board of Control consented to the 
annexation of Gudh. The British Cabinet consented to the an- 
nexation of Oudh. The word was not then, as it since has been, 
freely used in official documents, but it was in all men’s minds, 
and many spoke it out bluntly instead of talking delicately 
about “assuming the Government of the Country.” And, whether 
right or wrong, the responsibility of the measure rested as 
much with the Queen’s Ministers as with the Merchant Com- 
pany. That the Company had for long years shown great for- 
bearance is certain. They had hoped against hope, and acted 
against all experience. So eager, indeed, had they been to 
give the Native Princes of India a fair trial, that they had dis- 
allowed the proposed treaty of 1837, and had pronounced an 
authoritative opinion in favour of the maintenance of the then 
existing Native States of India. But twenty more years of 
misrule and anarchy had raised in their minds a feeling of 
wondering self-reproach at the thought of their own patience ; 
and when they responded io tbe reference from Calcutta, they 
said that the doubt raised by a survey of the facts before them, 
was not whether it was then incumbent uj^on them to free 
themselves from the responsibility of any longer upholding 
such a Government, but whether they could excuse themselves 
for not having, many years before, performed so imperative a 
duty. 

The despatch of the Court of Directors was signed 
middle of November. At midnight on the 
2nd of January, the Governor-General mastered its 
contents. Had he thought of himself more than of his country, 
he would not have been there at that time. The energies of 
his mind were xmdimmed; but climate, and much toil, and a 
heavy sorrow weighing on his heart, had shattered a frame 
never constitutionally robust, and all men said that he was 
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breaking.” Witlioiifc any failure of duty, witliout any im- 
putation on liis zeal, he might have left to his successor the 
ungrateful task of turning into stern realities the oft-^repoated 
menaces of the British rulers who had gone before him. But 
he was not one to shrink from the performance of such a task 
because it was a painful and unpopular one. He believed that 
by no one could the duty of bringing the Oiidh Government to 
solemn account be so fitly discharged as by one who had watched 
for seven years the accumulation of its offences, and seen the 
measure of its guilt filled to the brim. He had intimated, there- 
fore, to the Court of Directors his willingness to remain at his 
post^to discharge this duty, and in the despatch, which he read 
in the quiet of that January night, he saw on official record the 
alaonty with which his offer was accepted, and he girded him- 
self for the closing act of his long and eventful administration.^ 

Next morning he summoned a CoimciL It was little more 
than a form. Dalhonsie had waited for the authoritative sanctiou 
of the Home Government; hut he knew that sanction "was 
coming, and he was prepared for its arrival. The greater 
part of the work had, indeed, been already done. The instruc- 
tions to be sent to the Eesident; the treaty to he proposed to 
the King ; the proclamation to he issued to the people had all 
been drafted. The whole scheme of internal government had 
been matured, and the agency to be employed had been carefully 
considered. The muster-roll of the new administration was 
ready, and the machinery was complete. The system was very 
closely to resemble that which had been tried with such good 
success in the Panjab, and its agents were, as in that province, 
to be a mixed body of civil and military officers, under a Chief 
Commissioner. All the weighty documents, by which the 
revolution was to he effected, were in the portfolio of the 
Foreign Secretary ; and now, at this meeting of the Council, 
they were formally let loose to do their work. 

The task which Outrain was commissioned to perform was a 
difficult, a delicate, and a painful one. He was to endeavour to 
persuade the King of Oudh formally to abdicate his sovereign 
functions, and to make over, by a solemn treaty, the goveiui- 
ment of his territories to the East India Company. In the 
event of his refusal, a proclamation was to be issued, declaring 


* The Court of Directors to the Government of India, November 19, 1855. 
Paragraph 19. 
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the whole of Oiidh to he British territory. By a man of Outram’s 
hnmane and generous nature no counsel from his Government was 
needed to induce him to do the work entrusted to him in the 
manner least likely to wound the feelings of the King. But it 
was right that such counsel should be given. It was given ; but 
the decree of the Paramount State, tempered as it might be by out- 
ward courtesy of manner, was still to be carried out, with stern 
and resolute action. No protests, no remonstrances, no promises, 
no prayers were to he suffered to arrest the retributive measure 
for a day. It need not be added that no resistance could avert 
it. A body of British troops, sufficient to trample down all 
possible opposition, had been moved up into a position to over- ' 
awe Lakhnao, and for the doomed Government of Oudh to 
attempt to save itself by a display of force would have been 
only to court a most useless butchery. 

Outram received his instructions at the end of January. On 
the last day of the month he placed himself in communication 
with the Oudh Minister, clearly stated the orders of the British 
Government, and said that they were final and decisive. Four 
days were spent in preliminary formalities and negotiations. 
In true Oriental fashion, the Court endeavoured to gain time, 
and, appealing to Outram, through the aged Queen Slother — a 
wmman with far more of masculine energy and resolution than 
her son — importuned him to persuade his Government to give 
the King another trial, to wait for the arrival of the new 
Governor-General, to dictate to Wajid Ali any reforms to be 
carried out in his name. All this had been expected ,* all this 
provided for. Outram had but one answer ; the day of trial, 
the day of forbearance, was past. All that he could now do was 
to deliver his message to the King. 

On the 4th of February, Wajid Ali announced his willingness 
to receive the British Eesident ; and Outram, accompanied by 
his lieutenants, Hayes and Weston, proceeded to the palace. 
Strange and significant symptoms greeted them as they went. 
The guns at the palace-gates were dismounted. The palace- 
guards were unarmed. The guard of honour, who should have 
presented arms to the Eesident, saluted him only with their 
hands. Attended by his brother and a few of his confidential 
Ministers, the King received the English gentlemen at the 
usual spot ; and after the wonted ceremonies, the business com- 
menced. 0 a tram presented to the King a letter from the 
Governor-General, which contained, in terms of courteous ex- 
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planation, tlie sentence that had heen passed upon Mm, and 
urged Mm not to resist it. A draft of the proposed treaty was 
then placed in his hands. He received it with a passionate 
hurst of grief, declared that treaties were only between equals ; 
that there was no need for him to sign it, as the British wonkl 
do with him and Ms possessions as they pleased; they had 
taken his honour and his country, and he would not ask them 
for the means of maintaining his life. All that he sought was 
permission to proceed to England, and cast himself and his 
sorrows at the foot of the Throne. Nothing could move him 
from his resolution not to sign the treaty. He uncovered his 
head ; placed his turban in the hands of the llesident, and 
sorrowfully declared that title, rank, honour, evcrytliing were 
gone ; and that now the British G-overnment, which had made 
his grandfather a King, might reduce him to nothing, and 
consign him to obscurity. 

In this exaggerated display of helplessness there was some- 
thing too characteristically Oriental for any part of it to be 
assigned to European prompting. But if the scene had been 
got up expressly for an English audience, it could not have 
bec^ more cunningly contrived to increase the appearance of 
harshness and cruelty with which the friends of the King were 
prepared to invest the act of dethronement. No man was more 
likely than Outram to have been doubly pained, in the midst 
of all his painful duties, by the unmanly prostration of the 
King. To deal harshly with one who declared himself so feeble 
and defenceless, was like striking a woman or a cripple. But 
five millions of people were not to be given up, from generation 
to generation, to sulfering and sorrow, because an efieminato 
Prince, when told he was no '.longer to have the power of 
infiicting measureless wrongs on Ms country, burst into tears, 
said that he was a miserable wretch, and took off Ms turban 
instead of taking out his sword. 

There was nothing now left for Outram but to issue a pro- 
clamation, prepared for him in Calcutta, declaring the province 
of Oudh to be thenceforth, for ever, a component part of the 
British Indian Empire. It went forili to the people of Oudh ; 
and the i3eople of Oudh, without a murmur, accepted their 
new masters. There were no popular risings. Not a blow 
was struck in defence of the native dynasty of Oudh. The 
whole popnlation went over quietly to their new rulers, and 
the country, for a time, was outwardly more ti’anquil than before. 
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Tills was tlie last act of Lord DaHionsie’s Ministry. Wlien 
lie placed tlie Portfolio of Government in tlie hands of Lord 
Canning, the British officers to whom had been entrusted the 
work of reforming the administration of Oudh were dis- 
charging their prescribed dnties with an energy which seemed 
to promise the happiest resnlts. The King was still obstinate 
and sullen. He persisted in refusing to sign the treaty or to 

£120 000 proposed stipend of twelve lakhs; and 

though he had thought better of the idea of casting ^ 
himself at the foot of the British Throne, he had made arrange- 
ments to send his nearest kindred — ^his mother, his brother, and 
his son — to England to perform a vicarious act of obeisance, 
and to clamour for his rights. 

With what result the administration, as copied closely from 
the Panjabi system, was w^rought out in detail, will be shown 
at a subsequent stage of this narrative. It was thought, as the 
work jiroceedcd in quietude and in seeming prosperity, that it 
was great success ; and it gladdened the heart of the Govern- 
ment in Leadenhall-street, to think of the accomplishment of 
this peaceful revolution. But that the measure itself made a . 
very bad impression on the minds of the people of India, is not 
to be doubted; not because of the deposition of a King who 
had abused his powers ; not because of the introduction of a 
new system of administration for the benefit of the people; 
but because the humanity of the act was soiled by the profit 
which we derived from it; and to the comprehension of the 
multitude it appeared that the good of the people, ^which we 
had vaunted whilst serving ourselves, was nothing more than 
a pretext and a sham ; and that we had simply extinguished 
one of the few remaining Muhammadan States of India that 
we might add so many thousands of square miles to our British 
territories, and so many millions of rupees to the revenues of 
the British Empire in the Bast. And who, it was asked, could 
be safe, if we thus treated one who had ever been the most 
faithful of our allies? 


Ill 
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Whilst great principalities were tlms ’being absorbed and 
ancient sovereignties extinguished, a war of extermination no 
less fatal in its effects, but more noiseless in its operations, was 
being waged against the nobility and gentry of the country. 
The original proclamation of this war did not emanate from 
Lord Dalhousie. The measures by which the native aristocracy 
were destroyed were not primarily his measures. It was the 
policy of the times to recognise nothing between the Prince and 
the Peasant ; a policy which owed its birth not to one but to 
many ; a policy, the greatest practical exposition of which was 
the Settlement of the North-West Provinces. It was adopted 
in pure good faith and with the most benevolent intentions. It 
had the sanction of many wise and good men. It was not the 
policy by which such statesmen as John Malcolm, George 
Clerk, and Henry LawTence sought to govern the people; but 
it was sanctified by the genius of John Lawrence, and of the 
Gamaliel at whose feet he had sat, the virtuous, pure-minded 
James Thomason. 

To bring the direct authority of the British Government to 
bear upon the great masses of the people, without the interven- 
tion of any powerful section of their own countrymen — to 
ignore, indeed, the existence of all governing classes but the 
European officers, who carried out the behests of that Govorn- 
. ment — seemed to be a wise and humane system of protection. 
It was intended to shelter the many from the injurious action 
of the interests and the passions of the few. The utter worth- 
lessness of the upper classes was assumed to be a fact ; and it 
was honestly believed that the obliteration of the aristocracy of 
the land was the greatest benefit that could be conferred on the 
people. And thus it happened that whilst the native sove- 
reigns of India were one by one being extinguished, the native 
aristocracy had become well-nigh extinct. 

Doubtless, we started ujjon a theory sound in the abstract, 
intent only on promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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nnmlDer ; but if vtq bad allowed ourselves to understand tlie 
genius and the institutions of the people, we should have re- 
spected the rights, natural and acquired, of all classes of the 
community, instead of working out any abstract theory of our 
own. It w^as in the very nature of things necessary, inevitable, 
that the extension of British rule, followed always by a recon- 
struction of the administration, and a substitution of civil and 
military establishments fashioned upon our own models and 
composed of our own people, should have deprived many of the 
chief people of their official rank and official emoluments, and 
cast them adrift upon the world, either to seek new fields of 
adventure in the unabsorbed Kative States, or to fester into a 
disaffected and dangerous class sullenly biding their time. This 
is old story ; an old complaint. Half a century before the time 
of which I am now writing, it had been alleged to be one of 
the main causes of that national outburst in Southern Inclia 
known as the mutiny of Yellur. But this very necessity for 
the extinction of the old race of high native functionaries, often 
hereditary office-bearers, ought to have rendered us all the more 
desirous to perpetuate the nobility whose greatness was derived 
from the Land. It is true that the titles of the landed gentry 
whom we found in possession were, in some cases, neither of 
very ancient date nor of very unquestionable origin. But, what- 
soever the nature of their tenures, we found them in the posses- 
sion of certain rights or privileges allowed to them by the 
Governments which we had supplanted, and our first care should 
have been to confirm and secure their enjoyment of them.' We 
might have done this without sacrificing the rights of others. 
Indeed, we might have done it to the full contentment of the 
inferior agricultural classes. But many able English states- 
men, especially in Upper India, had no toleration for any one 
who might properly be described as a Native Gentleman. They 
had large sympathies and a comprehensive humanity, but still 
they could not embrace any other idea of the Native Gentry of 
India than that of an institution to be righteously obliterated 
for the benefit of the great mass of the people. 

There were two processes by which this depression of the 
privileged classes was effected. The one was known by the 
name of a Settlement, the other was called Resumption. It 
would be out of place here, if I had the ability, to enter minutely 
into the difficult question of landed tenures in India. It is an 
old story now, that when, that clever coxcomb, Victor Jacque- 
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niOBt, asked Holt Mackenzie to ex|)lain to kirn in aiivc niiinites’ 
coiiTersation tlie various systems of Land Bo venue oktaininp; in 
different parts of the country, the experienced civilian rcillied 
that he had been for twenty .years endeavouring to ixndorstand 
the subject and had not mastered it yet. Such a rebuke ought 
to be remembered. The little that I have to say on the subject 
shall be said with the least possible use of technical terms, and 
with the one object of making the general reader acquainted 
with the process by which the substance of the great land- 
holders in Upper India was diminished by the action of the 
British Government. 

In the Literature of India the word “ Settlement ” is one of 
such freqtxent occurrence, and to the Indian resident 
it conveys such a distinct idea, that there is some opeiSiS 
danger of forgetting that the general reader may not 
he equally conversant with the exact meaning of the term. It 
may therefore, perhaps, he advantageously explained that as the 
Indian Eevenue is mainly derived from the land, it is of the 
first importance, on the acquisition of new territory, clearly to 
ascertain the persons from whom the Government dues are to he 
exacted, and the amount that is payable by each. We may call 
it Bent or we may call it Bevenue, it little matters. The ad- 
justment of the mutual relations between the Government and 
the agriculturists was known as the Settlement of the Bevenue, 
It was an affair of as much vital interest and concernment to 
the one as to the other, for to he charged with the payment of 
the Eevenue was to be acknowledged as the proprietor of the 
land. 

When we first took possession of the country ceded by the 
Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, or conquered from the Mardthas, all 
sorts of proprietors presented themselves, and our officers, 
having no special theories and no overriding prejudices, were 
willing to consider the claims of all, whether small or great 
holders, whom they found in actual possession ; and ])rief settle- 
ments or engagements were made with them, pending a more 
thorough investigation of their rights. There was, doubtless, 
at first a good deal of ignorance on our part, and a good deal of 
wrong-doing and usurpation on the part of those with whom 
we were called upon to deal. But the landed gentry of these 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, though they suffered by the 
extension of the British Baj, were not deliberately destroyed by 
a theory. It was the inevitable tendency of our Begulations, 
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especially of that great Mystery of Iniqiiity? Ae Sale Law, and 
of til© immigi’ation of astute native functionaries from the 
Lower Provinces, wMcb. inaugurated our rule, to subvert the 
supremacy of the old landholders. Under the system, which 
we introduced, men who had been proprietors of vast tracts of 
country as far as the eye could reach, shrivelled into tenants of 
mud-huts and possessors only of a few cooking-pots. The pro- 
cess, thongh certain in its results, was gradual in its operation ; 
and the ruin which it entailed was incidental, not systematic. 
It was ignorantly suffered, not deliberately decreed. But, at a 
later period, when a new x^olitical creed had grown up among 
** our British functionaries in India, and upon,officers of this new 
school devolved the duty of fixing the relations of the agricul- 
tural classes with the British Government, the great besom of 
the Settlement swept out the remnant of the landed gentry 
from their baronial possessions, and a race of peasant- propiie tors 
were recognised as the legitimate inheritors of the soil. 

How this happened may he briefly stated. A Permanent 
Settlement on the Bengal model had been talked of, ordered 
and counter-ordered ; but for nearly a third part of a century, 
under a series of brief engagements with holders of different 
kinds, uncertainty and confusion prevailed, injurious both to 
the Government and to the People. But in the time of Lord 
’William Ben tin ck an order went forth for the revision of 
1833 . system or no-system, based upon a detailed survey and 
a clearly recorded definition of rights, and what is known in 
History as the Settlement of the North-West Provinces was 
then formally commenced. 

That it was benevolently designed and conscientiously exe- 
cuted, is not to be doubted. But it was marred by a Theory. 
In the pursuit of right, the framers of the settlement fell into 
wTong. Striving after justice, they perpetrated injustice. 
1345 g could be sounder than the declared principle, that 

“it was the duty of the Government to ascertain and pro- 
tect all existing rights, those of the poor and humble villager 
as well as those of the rich and influential Talukdar.’’^' It 
wus said that this principle had been not only asserted, but 

Bee letter of Mr. Joliu Tliornton, Secretary to Government, Nortli-'VVest 
Provinces, to Mr. H. M. Elliot, Secretary to Board of Ecveniie, April 30, 
1845. It is added, with tindeniable truth, that “ in so far as this is done 
^ith caro and diligence, -will the measure be successful in placing property on 
,a healthy and sound footing/' 
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acted iipoii. But tlie fact is, that tlie practice halted a long 
way behind the principle. Such were the feelings with which 
many of our officers regarded the great landholders, that etxual 
justice between the conflicting claims and interests of the two 
classes was too often ignored. There were scales over the eyes 
of commonly clear-sighted men when they came to look at 
this question in the face, and therefore the “ poor and humble 
villager” had a full measure of justice, pressed down and 
running over, whilst the “ rich and influential Talukdar ” had 
little or none. 

There are few who have not become familiar with this word 
TdliiMar ; who do not know that an influential class of men so 
stylod in virtue of certain rights or interests in the land, 'were 
dispossessed of those rights or interests and reduced to absolute 
ruin. It must be understood, however, that the proprietary 
rights of which I speak were very different from the rights of 
landed property in England. The Talukdar -was little more 
than an hereditary revenue-contractor. His right was the right 
to all the just rents paid by the actual occupants, after satisfiio- 
tion of the Government claims. His property wurs the rent 
rninm the revenue of a particular estate. This Talukdari 
right, or right of collection, W’as distinct from the Zamindarl 
right, or prop>rietary right in the soil. The Talukdar, -who 
paid to Government the revenue of a large cluster of villages, 
had, perhaps, a proprietary right in some of these small estates ; 
perhaps, in none. The proprietary right, in most instances, 
lay with the village communities. And it was the main effort 
of the English officers, engaged in the Settlement of the North- 
West Provinces, to bring these village occupants into direct 
relations with the Government, and to receive from them the 
amount of the assessment fixed upon their several estates. 

Now it Avas a just and fitting thing that the rights of these 
village proprietors should bo clearly defined. But it aauis not 
always just that the GoA^ernment should enter into direct 
engagements Avith them and drive out the intervening Talukdar. 
The actual occupants might, in a former generation, have been 
a consequence only of a x^re-existing Talukdari right, as in cases 
where cultivators had been located on waste lands by a con- 
tractor or grantee of the State ; or the Talukdar might have 
acquired his position by purchase, by favour, perhaps by fraud, 
after the location of the actual oeGux:)ants ; still it was a pro- 
prietary interest, pei’hax)s centuries old. Let us exx)lain their 
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position as we may, these Taliikdars constituted the landed 
aristocracy of the country; they had recognised manorial rights ; 
they had, in many instances, all the dignity and power of great 
feudal barons, and, doubtless, often turned that power to bad 
account. But whether for good or for eyil, in past years, we 
found them existing as a recognised institution; and it was at 
the same time a cruel wrong and a grievous error to sweep it 
away as though it were an encumbrance and an usurpation. 

The theory of the Settlement officers was that the village 
Zamindars had an inalienable right in the soil, and that the 
TaluMar was little better than an upstart and an impostor. 
All the defects in his tenure were rigidly scanned; all the 
vices of his character were violently exaggerated. He was 
written down as a fraudulent upstart and an unscrupulous 
oppressor. To oust a Talukdar was held by some young Settle- 
ment officers to be as great an achievement as to shoot a tiger ; 
and it w^as done, too, with just as clear a conviction of the 
benefit conferred upon the district in which the animal prowled 
and marauded. It was done honestly, conscientiously, labor- 
iously, as a deed entitling the doer to the gratitude of mankind. 
There was something thorough in it that wrung an unwilling 
admiration even from those who least approved. It was a grand 
levelling system, reducing everything to first principles and a 
delving Adam. Who was a gentleman and a Talukdar, they 
asked, when these time-honoured Yillage Communities were 
first established on the soil? So the Settlement Officer, in pur- 
suit of the great scheme of restitution, wus fain to sweep out 
the Landed Gentry and to applaud the good thing he had 
done.^ 

And if one, hy happy chance, wms brought back by a saving 
hand, it was a mercy and a miracle ; and the exception wffiich 
proved the rule. The chances against him -were many and 
great, for he had divers ordeals to pass through, and he seldom 
survived them all. It was the wont of many Settlement officers 
to assist the solution of knotty questions of proprietary right 
by a reference to personal character and conduct, so that when 
the claims of a great Talukdar could not he altogether ignored, 


* In sober official language, described by Lieutenant-Governor Robertson 
as “tbe prevailing, and perhaps excessive, readiness to reduce extensive 
properties into minute portions, and to substitute, whenever there was an 
opportunity, a village community for an individual landholder.’* 
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it was declared tAat lie was a rogue or a fool — perliaps an 
atrocious coinpound of both— and tliat he had forfeited, by 
oppressions and cruelties, or by neglects scarcely less cruel, all 
claim to the compassion of the State. They gave the man a 
bad name, and straightway they went out to ruin him. A 
single illustration will suffice. One of the great landholders 
thus consigned to perdition was the Eajah of Mainpiiii. Of 
an old and honoured family, distinguished for loyalty and good 
service to the British Government, he was the Talukdar of a 
largo estate comprising nearly two hundred villages, and was 
amongst the most influential of the landed aristocracy of that 
part of the country. The Settlement officer was oiio of the 
ablest and best of his class. Fulfllling the great 
promise of his youth, he afterwards attained to the 
highest post in those very Provinces, an eminence 
from which he might serenely contemplate the fact, that the 
theory of the Bead-Level is against nature, and cannot be 
enforced without a convulsion. But, in the early days of 
which I am speaking, a great Talukdar was to him v^hat it 
was to others of the same school ; and he represented that the 
Eajah, himself incompetent almost to the point of imbecility, 
was surrounded by agents of the worst character, who in his 
name had been guilty of all kinds of cruelty and oppression. 
Unfit as ha was said to be for the management of so large an 
estate, it would, according to the prevailing creed, have been 
a righteous act to exclude him from it ; but it was necessary, 
according to rule, to espy also a flaw in his tenure ; so it was 
ibund that he had a just proprietary right in only about a 
fourth of the two hundred villages.^ It was proposed, there- 
fore, that his territorial greatness should to this extent bo 
shorn down in the future Settlement, and that the bulk of the 
property should be settled with the village communities, whoso 
rights, whatever they might originally have been, had lain for 
a century in abeyance. 

Above the Settlement officer, in the ascending scale of our 
Administrative Agency, was the Commissioner; above the 
Commissioner, the Board of Eevenue ; above the Board of 
Ee venue, the Lieutenant-Governor. In this cluster of gra- 


* The exact number was 189, of which it was ruled that the Eajah could 
justly be recorded as i)roprietor only of 51. A mouey-compeiisation, in the 
shape of a percentage, was to be given him for the loss of tiie rest. 
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dilated antliorities tlie Old and New Scliool alternated like the 
Black and White of a chess-board. The recommendations of 
George Edmonstone were stoutly opposed by Robert Hamilton. 
The sharp, incisive logic of the Com niissi oner cut throngh the 
fallacious reasoning of the Settlement officer. He was of 
opinion that the value of landed possessions and the import- 
ance attached to them could never be made np by a money 
allowance; that the imbecility of the Rajah, if affording a 
justification for his being relieved from the management of his 
estate, could be none for depriving his family of their inherit- 
ance ; and that it was inconsistent to denounce as oppressive 
in a native ruler the same measures of sale and dispossession 
which -were adopted by our own Government towards Revenue 
defaulters.”^^ But the Board, of which the living principle was 
Robert Bird, dissented from the views of the Commissioner, 
and upheld the levelling processes of the Settlement officer. 
Then Lieutenant-Governor Robertson appeared upon the scene, 
and the decision of the Board wms flung back upon them as 
the unjust growth of a vicious, generalising system, which 
would break up every large estate in the country into minute 
fractions, and destroy the whole aristocracy of the country. 
He could not see that, on the score either of invalidity of 
tenure or of administrative incapacity, it would be just to pare 
down the Rajalfls estate to one-fourth of its ancestral dimen- 
sions; so he lulled that the settlement of the whole ought 
rightly to be made with the Talukdar.f But the vicissitudes 
of the ease were not even then at an end. The opposition of 


^ Despatch of Court of Directors^ August 13, 1S51. 

t Tfie Lieutenant-Governor recorded bis opinion, that no proof of the 
Rajalfs mismanagement, such as could justify bis exclusion, had been adduced; 
that the evidence in support of the proprietary claims of the Zamindars was 
insufficient and inconclusive ; that if the Zamindars ever possessed the rights 
attributed to them, they had not been in the active enjoyment of them for 
upwards of a century, while the Rajalfs claims hud been admitted for more 
than four generations; that, admitting tho inconvenience which, might some- 
times result from tho recognition of the superior malgoosar, it would not be 
reconcilable with good feeling or justice to deal as the Board proposed to do, 
with one found in actual and long-acknowledged possession. He condemned 
the practice of deciding cases of this nature on one invariable and generalising 
principle ; stated that he could discover no sufficient reason for excluding the 
R^jah of Mainpdri from the management of any of the villages composing the 
Taluk of Minclmnah ; and finally withheld his confirmation of the settlement 
concluded with the village Zamindars, directing the engagements to betaken 
from the Talukdur ” — Despatch of Court of Directors j August 13, 1851. 
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tlie Board caused some delay in the issue of the formal instruc- 
tions of Government for the recognition of the Talukdar, and 
before the settlement had been made with the Bajah, Eobcrtson 
had resigned his post to another. That other was 
a man of the same school, with no greater passion ^lerk 
than his predecessor for the subversion of the landed 
gentry; but sickness rendered his tenure of olFioe too brief, 
and, before the close of the year, he was succeeded 
by one whose name is not to be mentioned without 
resiDect — the honoured son of an honoured father — the much- 
praised, much-lamented Thomason. He was as Thoma^’on 
earnest and as honest as the men who had gone ' 
before him ; but his strong and sincere convictions lay all in 
the other way. He was one of the chief teachers in the New 
School, and so strong was his faith in its doctrines that ho 
regarded, with feelings akin to wondering compassion, as men 
whom God had given over to a strong delusion tbat they 
should believe a lie, all who still cherished the opjinions wliich 
he had done so much to explode.^ Supreme in the North- 
West Provinces, he found the case of the Maiiipfiri Bajah 
still formally before the Government. No final orders had 
been issued, so he issued them. The besom of the Settlement 
swept the great Talukdar out of three-fourths of the estate, and 
the village proprietors were left to engage with Government 
for all the rest in his stead. 

It is admitted now, even by men who were personally con- 
cerned in this great work of the Settlement of Northern India, 
that it involved a grave political error. It was, undoubtedly, 
to convert into bitter enemies those whom sound policy would 
have made the friends and supporters of the State. Men of the 
Old School had seen plainly from the first that by these measures 

* See, for example, his reflections on the contumacy of Mr, Bonldertou, of 
whom Mr. Thomason says : “ With much honesty of principle, he is possessed 
of a constitution of mind whiclx prevents him from reailily adopting the prin- 
ciples of others, or acting upon their rules. A great part of his Indian career 
has been passed in opposition to the prevailing maxims of the day, and he 
finds himself conscientiously adverse to what has been done.”^ With respect to 
these prevailing maxims, Mr. E, H. Robinson, of the Civil Service, in a pamphlet 
published in 1855, quotes the significant observation of an old Basaldar of 
GardeneEs Horse, wdio said to him : “ No doubt the wisdom of the new gentle- 
men had shown them the folly and the ignorance of the gentlemen of the old 
time, on whom it pleased God, nevertheies.^, tD bestow the government of 
India.’' 
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we were sowing ‘broadcast tire seeds of future trouble. ’Fore- 
most among tliese was tbe Teter an Director Tucker, who bad 
been, engaged in tbe first settlement of tbe Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces, and wbo knew as well as any man wliat 
rights existed on our original assumption of the government of 
those territories. “ The way to conciliate the pea- 
santry,'’ he wrote, “ or to improve their condition, 
is not, I think, by dissolving the connection between them and 
the superior Talukdars, or village Zamindars. The one we 
have, I fear, entirely displaced ; but we cannot destroy the 
memory of their past or the consciousness of their present state. 
They were once prosperous, and their descendants must feel 
that they are no longer so. They are silent, because the natives 
of India are accustomed to endure and to submit to the will of 
their rulers ; but if an enemy appear on our Western frontier, 
or if an insurrection unhappily take place, we shall find these 
Talukdars, I apprehend, in the adverse ranks, and their ryots 
and retainers ranged under the same standard.” And a quarter 
of a century later, one who had received the traditions of this 
school unbroken from Thomas Campbell Eobertson, at whose feet 
he had sat, wrote that he had long been pointing out that, 
^‘ although the old families were being displaced fast, we could 
not destroy the memory of the past, or dissolve the ancient 
connexion between them and their people ; and said distinctly 
that, in the event of any insurrection occurring, we should find 
this great and influential body, through whom we can alone 
hope to keep under and control the rural masses, ranged against 
us on the side of the enemy, with their hereditary followers and 
retainers rallying around them, in spite of our attempts to 
separate their interests.” ‘‘ My warnings,” he added, ‘‘ were 
unheeded, and I was treated as an alarmist, who, having hitherto 
served only in the political department of the State, and being 
totally inexperienced in Eevenue matters, could give no sound 
opinion on the subject.” * 

Warnings of this kind were, indeed, habitually disregarded; 
Treatment of the and the system, harsh in itself, was carried out, in 
native gentry. souio cases harshly and uncompromisingly, almost 
indeed as though there were a pleasure in doing it. It is true 


* Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion. By William Ed- 
wards, B.O.S., Judge of Bansras, and late Magistrate and Collector of 
Badaon, in Roliilkliand. 
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tlmt men deprived of tlieir vested interests in great estates 
were recommended for money-payments direct from tlie Trea- 
sury; but this was no compensation for the loss of the land, 
with all the dignity derived from manorial rights and baronial 
privileges, and it was sometimes felt to be an insult. It was 
not even the fashion in those clays to treat the Native G entry 
with personal courtesy and conciliation. Some of the great 
masters of the school, men of the highest probity and benevo- 
lence, are said to have failed in this with a great failure, as 
lamentable as it was surprising. “ In the matter of discourtesy 
to the native gentry,” wrote Colonel Sleeinan to John Colvin, 
“ I can only say that Eobert Mertins Bird insulted them, when- 
ever he had an opportunity of doing so ; and that Mr. Thomason 
was too apt to imitate him in this as in other things. Of 
course their example was followed by too many of their 
followers and adinirei*s.” 

And whilst all this was going on, there was another process in 
active operation by which the position of the privi- 
leged classes was still further reduced. There is not 
one of the many difficulties, which the acc^uisition of a 
new country entails upon us, more serious than that which arises 
from the multiplicity of privileges and prescriptions, territorial, 
and official, which, undetermined by any fixed principle, have 
existed under the Native Government which we have supplanted. 
Even at the outset of our administrative career it is difficult to 
deal with these irregular claims, but the difficulty is multiplied 
tenfold by delay. The action of our Government in all such 
cases should be prompt and unvarying. Justice or Injustice 
should be quick in its operation and equal in its effects. Ac- 
customed to revolutions of empire and mutations of fortune, the 
native mind readily comprehends the idea of confiscation as the 
immediate result of conquest. Mercy and forbearance at such 
time are not expected, and are little understood. The descent 
of the strong hand of the conqueror upon all existing rights 
and privileges is looked for with a feeling of submission to 
inevitable fate ; and at such a time no one wonders, scarcely 
any one complains, when the acts of a former Government 
are ignored, and its gifts are violently resumed. 


* See Correspondence annexed to published edition of Sleomaifs Oiidh 
Diary. I have been told by men whose authority is entitled to respect, that 
the statement is to be received with caution. 
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Under former Governments, and, indeed, in the earlier days 
of oiir own, there had been large alienations of revennein favonr 
of persons who had rendered good service to the State, or had 
otherwise acquired the favour of the rulers of the land. These 
rent-free tenures were of many different kinds. A volume 
might he filled with an account of them. Some were burdened 
with conditions ; some were not. Some were personal life- 
grants ; some wei'e hereditary and xaerpetual. Some wmre of 
old standing ; some were of recent origin. Some had been 
fairly earned or justly acquired ; others w^ere the vile growth of 
fraud and corru|3tion. They varied no less in the circumstances 
of their acquisition than in their intrinsic character and inhe- 
rent conditions. But anyhow they were for some time a part 
of our system, and had come to be regarded as the rights of the 
occupants. Every year which saw men in undisturbed posses- 
sion seemed to strengthen those rights. An inquiry, at the 
outset of our career of administration, into the validity of all 
such tenures would have been an intelligible proceeding. 
Doubtless, indeed, it was expected. But years passed, and the 
danger seemed to have passed with them, Nay, more, the in- 
activity, seemingly the indifference, of the British Government, 
with respect to those whom we found in possession, emboldened 
others to fabricate similar rights, and to lay claim to immunities 
which they had never enjoyed under their native masters. 

In Bengal this manufacture of rent-free tenures was carried 
Ben ai an extent that largely diminished the legiti- 

mate revenue of the country. A very considerable 
portion of these tenures was the growth of the transitiouTperiod 
immediately before and immediately after our assumption of the 
Diwani, or Eevenue- Administration, of Bengal, Bihar, and Oris4. 

At the time of the great Permanent Settlement 
the rent-free holders were called upon to register 
their claims to exemj)tion from the qp^y^ne^it of the Govern- 
ment dues, and their grounds of exemption ; and as they still 
remained in possession they believed that their rights and privi- 
leges had been confirmed to them. The Permanent Settlement, 
indeed, was held to be the Magna Oharta of the privileged 
classes ; and for more than forty years men rejoiced in their 
freeholds, undisturbed by any thoughts of invalidity of title or 
insecurity of tenure. 

teiirn tioa after this lax^se of years, when Fraud itself 

opemtion.^^ might reasonably have pleaded a statute of limita- 
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tions, the English revenne-officer awoke to a sense of the wrongs 
endured "by his Government. So much revenue alienated : so 
many worthless sinecurists living in indolent contentment at 
the cost of the State, enjoying vast privileges and iininunitios, 
to the injury of the great mass of the People. Surely it was a 
scandal and a reproach ! Then welhread, clever secretaries, 
with a turn for historical illustration, discovered a parallel 
between this grievous state of things in Bengal and that which 
preceded the great revolution in Prance, when the privileges of 
the old nobility pressed out the very life of the nation, until 
the day of reckoning and retribution came, with a more dire 
tyranny of its own, Yiewed in this light, it %vas held to be an 
imperative duty to Colbertise the Lakhirajclars of the Lower 
Provinces.''' So the resumption-officer was let loose upon the 
land. Titles -were called for ; proofs of validity were to be estab- 
lished, to the satisfaction of the Government functionary. But 
in families, which seldom last a generation without seeing their 
houses burnt down, and in a climate which during some months 
of the year is made up of incessant rains, and during others of 
steamy exhalations — where the devouring damp, and the still 
more devouring insect, consnme all kinds of perishable property, 
even in stont-walied houses, it would have been strange if 
genuine documentary evidence had been forthcoming at the 
right time. It was an awful thing, after so many years of un- 
disturbed possession, to be called upon to establish proofs, when 
the only xoroof was actual incumbency. A reign of terror then* 
commenced. And if, when thus threatened, the weak Bengali 
had not sometimes betaken himself in self-defence to the ready 
weapons of forgery, he must have changed his nature under 
the influence of his fears. That what ensued may properly be 
described as wholesale cimilscation is not to be doubted. Export 


* 111 a memoir of the Great Colbert I read the following words, which 

arc exactly descriptive of the nature of the pretensions of the great mass of 
the Lakhirajdars, and of the present measures of the Goveriiment : ‘Under 
the pernicious system which exempted the nobility from payment of direct 
taxes, a great number of persons had fraudulently assumed titles and claimed 
rank, while another class had obtained immunity from taxation by the 
firostitution of Court favour, or the abuse of official privileges. These cases 
Colbert caused to bo investigated, and those who failed in making out a 
legal claim to immunity were compelled to pay their share of tlio public 
burdens, to the relief of the labouring classes, on whom nearly the whole 
•weight of taxMtion fell.’ Letters of Gauntlet, mldrossed to the Calcutta: 

Fapers of 1838 
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young revenue-officers settled' scores of cases in a day; and 
families, who had held possession of inherited estates for long 
years, and never doubted the security of their tenure, found 
themselves suddenly^deprived of their freeholds and compelled 
to pay or to go. That the State had been largely defrauded, at 
some time or other, is more than probable. Many, it is admitted, 
were in possession who had originally no good title to the 
exemption they enjoyed. But many also, whose titles were 
originally valid, could produce no satisfactory evidence of their 
validity ; so the fraudulent usurper and the rightful possessor 
were involved in one common ruin. 

The success of these operations was loudly vaunted at the 
time. A social revolution had been accomplished, to tlie mani- 
fest advantage of the State, and at no cost, it was said, of 
popular discontent. The Bengali is proverbially timid, patient, 
and long-suffering. But thei'e were far-seeing men who said, 
even at that time, that though a strong Government might 
do this with impunity in those lower provinces, they must 
beware how they attempt similar spoliation in other parts of 
India, especially in those from which the Native Army was 
recruited. If you do, it was prophetically said, you will some 
day find yourselves holding India only with European troops. 
The probability of alienating by such measures the loyalty of 
the military classes was earnestly discussed iu the European 
journals of Calcutta ; * and it was said, by those who defended 


* The following, written a q^uarter of a century ago, affords a curious 
glimpse of the apprehensions even then entertained by fur-seoing men ; 
^'We would just hint by the way to those who have planned this very 
extraordinary attack upon vested rights, that the Sipahis are almost all 
landholders, many of them Brahmans, whose families are supported by the 
charitable foundations which it is now sought to confiscate and destroy- 
The alarm has not yet, we believe, spread to the Army, but it has not been 
without its causes of complaints ; and we would very calmly and respectfully 
put it to our rulers, whether it is wise or prudent to rim the risk to which 
this Eesumption measure would sooner or later infallibly lead. Tbe native 
soldier has long been in the habit of placing implicit reliance upon British 
faith and honour ; but let the charm once be broken, let the confiscation of 
rent-free land spread to those provinces out of which our Army is recruited, 
and the consequences may be that we shall very soon have to trust for our 
security to British troops alone. Tbe Government may then learn rather 
late that revenue is not the only thing needful, and that their financial 
arithmetic, instead of making twice two equal to one, as Swift says was the 
case iu Ireland, may end by extracting from the same process of multiplica- 
tion just nothing at all.” — Engluhman, November 2, 1838. 
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the measure, that it was not intended to extend these resump- 
tion operations to other parts of the countiy. But scarcely any 
part of the country escaped ; scarcely any ince of men, holding 
rent-free estates of any kind, felt secure in the possession of 
rights and privileges which they had enjoyed under Mughul 
and Maratha rule, and had believed that they could still 
enjoy under the Eaj of the Christian ruler. 

in the North-West Provinces it was part of the duty o£ 
the Settlement officer to inquire into rent-free 
tenures, and to resume or to release from assessment 
the lands thus held.^ The feelings with which the 
task imposed upon him was regarded varied with the character 
and the opinions of the functionary thus employed ; but whilst 
those who were disposed to look compassionately upon doubtful 
claims, or believed that it would be sound policy to leave men 
in undisturbed possession even of what might have been in the 
first instance unrighteously acquired, were few, the disciples of 
Bird and Thomason, who viewed all such alienations of revenue 
as unmixed evils, and considered that any respect shown to 
men who were described as “drones ■who do no good in the 
j)ublic hive” was an injury done to the tax-paying community 
at large, were many and powerful, and left their impression on 
tlie land. Eejoicing in the great principle of the Dead-Level, 
the Board commonly supported the views of the resumptionist ; 
and but for the intervention of Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, there would scarcely, at the end of the Settlement 
operations, have been a rent-free tenure in the land. There 
was sometimes a show of justice on the side of resumption, for 
the immunity had been granted, in the first instance, as pay- 
ment for service no longer demanded, or what had been 
originally merely a life-grant had assumed the character of an 
lioreditary assignment. Perhaps there was sometimes more 
than suspicion that in unsettled times, when there was a sort 
of scramble for empire, privileges of this kind had been fabri- 
cated or usurped; but in other instances strong proofs of 
validity ■were ignored, and it has been freely stated, even by 
men of their own order, that these earnest-minded civilians 
“ rejected royal firmans and other authentic documents,” and 
Inwght upon the great rent-roll of the Company lands which 
had been for many generations free from assessment. Nay, 
even the highest authority, in the great Settlement epoch, 
declared that “ the Settlement officer swept up, without inquiry, 
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every patcli of unregistered land; even tliose exempted “by a 
subsequent order, wMob did not come out until iive-sixtbs of 
the tenures bad been resumed.” In one district, that of Farru- 
khabad, ‘‘tbe obligations of a treaty and tbe direct orders of 
Government were but lightly dealt with ; and in all, a total 
disregard was evinced for tbe acts even of snob men as Warren 
Hastings and Lord Lake.” ^ In every case wbat was done was 
done conscientiously, in tbe assured belief that it was for tbe 
general good of tbe people; but tbe very knowledge that was 
most vaunted, a knowledge of tbe institutions and tbe temper 
of tbe natives, was tbat wbicb tbey most lacked. They were 
wrecked upon tbe dangerous coast of Little Learning. 

There were, however, it has been said, some men engaged in 
those great Settlement operations who were not smitten with 
this unappeasable eartb-bunger, and who took altogether an- 
other view both of tbe duty and of the policy of the State. 
Mr. Mansel, of whose eager desire, so honourably evinced at a 
later period, to uphold tbe Native States of India I have already 
spoken, was tbe principal exponent of these exceptional opin- 
ions. ‘‘If it be of importance,” be wrote, in bis Report on tbe 
Settlement of the Agra District, “to conciliate tbe aifeotions of 
tbe people, as well as to govern by tbe action of naked penal 
laws ; if it be important tbat the natural tendency of every 
pai't of native society in these provinces, to sink into one 
wretched level of poverty and ignorance, should, as a principle, 
be checked as far as possible by the acts of Government ; if it 
be important tbat tbe pride of ancestry and nobility, tbe valour 
of past times, and, the national character of a country, should be 
cherished in recollection, as ennobling feelings to tbe human 
mind, I know of no act to wbicb I could |)oint with more 
satisfaction, as a zealous servant of Government, than the 
generous manner in which the restoration of the family of the 
Badawar Rajah to rank and fortune was made by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Agra; and I cannot refrain from allowing 
myself to echo, for tbe inhabitants of this part of tbe country, 
tbat feeling, in a report of necessity, largely connected with the 
welfare and happiness of the district of Agra ” Mr. Robertson 
bad granted the Badawar Jagbir to tbe adopted son of tbe 
deceased Rajah, and it was tbe recognition of this adoption 


Minute of Mr. Robertson, Lieutenant-Governor of tbe Nortb-West 
P,rovinces, quoted in Dispatob of tbe Court of Directors, August 13, 1851. 



* Ante, page 121. 
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wMcli SO rejoiced tlie heart of the sympatliisiiig Settlemeiit 
officer.'' ■ 

As the events of which I am ahout to write occurred, for the 
most part, in Northern India, it is to the disturbing causes in 
that loart of the conn try that the introductory section of this 
booh is mainly devoted. But before it passes altogether away 
from the subject of Eesumption, something should be said about 
the operations of that great confiscatory Tribunal known as the 
Inain Commission of Bombay. This was but the 
supplement of a series of measures, of which it * 

would take a long time to write in detail. A great 
part of the territory, now constituting the Presidency 
of Bombay, was in 1817 conquered from the Pesliwa. With 
conquest came the old difficulty, of which I have spoken '^' — 
the difficulty of dealing with the privileges and prescriptions, 
the vested interests of all kinds, territorial and official, derived 
from the Maratha Government. As in Bengal and in the 
North-Western Provinces, these difficulties were greatly aggra- 
vated by delay. Had we instituted a searching inquiry at once, 
and resumed every doubtful tenure ; had we cancelled even the 
undoubted grants of former governments, and suddenly annulled 
all existing privileges, such proceedings in the eyes of the 
people would have been the intelligible tyranny of the con- 
queror, and, at all events, in accordance with the custom of the 
country. But our very desire to deal justly and generously 
with these privileged classes generated delayed and unequal 
action. At different times, and in different parts of Western 
India, these old alienations of Revenue were dealt with after 
different fashions ; and it was a source of bitter discontent that, 
under like circumstances, claims were settled by Government 
with far greater rigour in one part of the country than in 
another. 

Years passed, various regulations were framed, for the most 
part of restricted operation; and still, after the country had 
been for more than a third of a century under British rule, the 
great question, of alienated revenue had only been partially 
adjusted. So in 1852 an Act was passed, which empoTvered a 
little body of English officers, principally of the military pro- 
fession — men, it was truly said, “ not well versed in the prin- 
ciples of law, and wholly unpractised in the conduct of judicial 
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inquiries” — to exercise arbitrary jurisdiction over tboiisands of 
estates, many of them held by men of high family, proud of their 
lineage, proud of their ancestral privileges, who had won what 
they held by the sword, and had no thought by any other means 
of maintaining possession. In the Southern Maratha country 
there were large numbers of these Jaghirdars, who had never 
troubled themselves about title-deeds, who knew nothing about 
rules of evidence, and who had believed that long years of 
possession were more cogent than any intricacies of law. If they 
had ever held -written proofs of the validity of their tenures, 
they had seldom been so provident as to preserve them. But, 
perhaps, they had never had better proof than the memory of 
a fierce contest, in the great gardi-7d-walct, or time of trouble, 
which had preluded the dissolution of the Maratha power in 
Western India, and placed the white man on the Throne of the 
Peshwa.'^' Year after year had passed, one generation had 
followed another in undisturbed possession, and the great seal 
of Time stood them in stead of the elaborate technicalities of the 
Conveyancer. But the Inam Commission -was established. 
The fame of it went abroad throughout the Southern Maratha 
country. Prom one village to another passed the appalling 
news that the Commissioner had a^Dpeared, had called for titles 
that could not be produced, and that nothing but a general 
confiscation of property was likely to result from the operations 
of this mysterious Tribunal. “ Each day,” it has been said, 
“ produced its list of victims ; and the good fortunes of those 
who escaped but added to the pangs of the crowd w^ho came 
forth from the shearing-house shorn to the skin, unable to 


* See the admirably-written memorial of Mr. G-. B. Seton-Karr : Chiefs, 
who had won their estates by the sword, had not been careful to fence them 
in with a paper barrier, which they felt the next successful adventurer ^Yonl^^ 
sweep away as unceremoniously as themselves. Instead of parchments, they 
transmitted arms and retainers, with whose aid they had learnt to consider 
mere titles superfiuous, as without it they w-ere contemptible. In other in- 
stances, men of local influence and energetic character having grasped at the 
lands which lay within their reach in the general scramble which preceded 
the downfall of the Peshwa’s Government, had transmitted their acquisitions 
to the children, fortified by no better titles than entries in the village account- 
books, which a closer examination showed to be recent or spurious. Boused 
from the dreams of thirty years, these proprietors of precarious title, or of no 
title at all, found themselves suddenly brought face to face with an apparatus,, 
which, at successive strokes, peeled away their possessions with the harsh 
precision of the planing machine,’’ 
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worlr, asliamed^ to beg, condemned to penury.” The titles of 
no less than thirty-liYe thousand estates, great and small, were 
called for by the Commission, and during the first 
five years of its operations, three-fifths of them were ‘ 

confiscated.f 

AVhilst the operations of the Eevenue Department were thus 
spreading alarm among the privileged classes in all 
parts of the country, the Judicial Department was 
doing its duty^ as a serviceable ally in the great Coiirts!^^ 
war of extermination. Many of the old landed 
proprietors were stripped to the sldn by the decrees of our 
civil courts. The sale of land in satisfaction of these decrees 
was a |3rocess to which recourse was often had among a people 
inordinately addicted to litigation. We must not regard it 
altogether with English eyes; for the Law had often nothing 
else to take. There was many a small landed proprietor whose 
family might have been established for centuries on a particular 
estate, with much pride of birth and affection for his ancestral 
lands, but possessing movable '^goods and chattels not worth 
more than a few rupees. He might have owned a pair of small 
bullocks and a rude country cart consisting of two wheels and 
a few bamboos, but beyond such aids to husbandry as these, he 
had nothing but a drinking-vessel, a few cooking-pots, and the 
blankets which kept the dews off at night. Justice in his case 
might not be satisfied without a surrender of his interests in 
the land, which constituted the main portion of his wealth.^ 
So a large number of estates every year were put up to sale, 
under the decrees of the courts, in satisfaction of debts some- 
times only of a few shillings, and bought hy new men, perhaps 
from different parts of the country, not improbably the agents 


* Memorial of G. B. Seton-Karr. 

^ I have stated here the x>rinciple upon which the law was based. But I 
befieve that in many cases no pains were taken to ascertain in the first instance 
what were the movable goods of the debtor. Becourse was had to the register 
•of landed property, even when the debt amounted to no more than four or 
five rupees. ‘‘I have seen,” says an officer of the Bengal Civil Service, in a 
Memorandum before me, “ estates put up for sale for four rupees (eight 
shillings), which appears to me just the same as if an English grocer, getting 
a decree in a small-debt court against a squire for half a sovereign, put up 
his estate in Cheshire for the same, instead of realising the debt by the sale 
of his silk umbrella."' 
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or representatives of astute native functionaries from the lower 
provinces ; wHlst the ancient proprietors, still rooted to the 
soil, shrank into small farmers or under-tenants on their old 
ancestral domains. Thus a revolution of landed property was 
gradually brought about by means of English application, 
which, acting coincidentally with the other agencies of which I 
have spoken, swelled the number of the disaffected, dangerous 
classes, who traced their downfall to the operations of Britisli: 
rule, and sullenly bided their time for the recovery of what 
they had lost, in some new revolutionary epoch. 

This general system of depression, which, thus assuming 
many diferent forms and exercising itself in many different ways, 
struck with uniform precision at the most cherished privileges 
of the upper classes, had not its origin in the fertile brain of 
Lord Dalhousie. He only confirmed and extended it ; confirmed 
it in our older provinces, and extended it to those which he had 
himself acquired. In the Panjab it sorely disquieted some few 
of our more chivalrous English officers connected with the Admin- 
istration,^ and it was carried into the Oudh dominions, as will 
hereafter be shown, with a recklessness which in time brought 
down upon us a terrible retribution. Every new acquisition of 
territory made the matter much worse. Not merely because 
the privileged classes were in those territories struck down, hut 
because the extension of the British Eaj gradually so contracted 
the area on which men of high social position, expelled by our 
system from the Oompany’s provinces, could find profitable and 
honourable employment, that it seemed as though every outlet 
for native enterprise and ambition were about to he closed 
against them. It was this, indeed, that made the great dif- 
ference between resumptions of rent-free estates under the 
Native Governments and under our own. It has been said that 
under the former there' was no security of tenure ; and it is 


*** Sir Herbert Edwardes, icta.Meinorandtiin quoted by Mr. Charles Eailkes 
iu his graphic ‘‘Notes of the Revolt of the NortliAVest Provinces of India,’” 
says of Arthur Cocks, that he “ imbibed Sir Henry Lawrence’s feelings, and 
became greatly attached to the chiefs and people. He hardly stayed a year 
after annexation, and left the Panjd-b because he could not bear to see tho 
fallen state of the old officials and Sirdars.'* Of Henry Lawrence himself, 
Mr. Eaikes says : “ He fought every losing battle for the old chiefs and 
Jaghirdars with entire disregard for his own interest, and at last left the 
Pan jab, to use Colonel Edwaides’s words, dented all over with defeats and 
disappointments, honourable scars in the eyes of the bystanders.” 
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trito tliat tlie Native Princes did not consider tlieinselyos bound 
to maintain tbe grants of their predecessors, and often arbitrarily 
resumed them. But the door of honourable and lucrative 
employment was not closed against the sufferers. All the great 
offices of the State, civil and military, were op^en to the children 
of the soil. But it was not so in our British territories. There 
the dispossessed holder, no longer suffered to he an nnprofLtable 
drone, was not p>ermitted to take a place among the working bees 
of the hive. And what place was there left for him, in which 
he could serve under other masters ? We had no room for him 
under us, and we left no j)lace for Mm away from us. And so 
we made dangerous enemies of a large number of inffuontial 
persons, amongst whom were not only many nobles of royal 
or princely de>scent, many military chiefs, with large bodies of 
retainers, and many ancient landholders for whom a strong 
'feudal veneration still remained among the agricultural classes, 
but numbers of the Brahmanical, or priestly order, who had 
been sup]3orted by the alienated revenue which we resumed, and 
who turned the power which they exercised over the minds of 
others to fatal account in fomenting popular discontent, and 
instilling into the minds of the people the poison of religious 
fear. 

Other measures were in operation at the same time, the ten- 
denoy of which was to disturb the minds and to 
inflame the hatred of the Priesthood. It seemed as 
though a great flood of innovation were about to 
sweep away all their powers and their privileges. The pale- | 

faced Christian knight, with the great Excalibar of Truth in . | 

his hand, was cleaving right through all the most cherished 
fictions and superstitions of Brahmanism. A new generation 
was springing up, without faith, without veneration; an in- 
quiring, doubting, reasoning race, not to be satisfied with 
absurd doctrines or captivated by grotesque fables. The 
literature of Bacon and Milton was exciting a new appetite for 
Truth and Beauty; and the exact sciences of the West, with 
their clear, demonstrable facts and inevitable deductions, were j 

putting to shame the physical errors of Hinduism. A spirit of 
inquiry had been excited, and it was little likely ever to be 
allayed. It was plain that the inquirers were exalting the 
Professor above the Pandit, and that the new teacher was fast 
displacing the old. 

K 2 
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Eiglitty to niLderstand tlie stake for wliich tlie Bralimaii was 
playing, and with, the loss of which he was now threatened, the 
reader must keep before him the fact that Brahmanism is the 
most monstrous system of interference and opiiression that the 
world has ever ^’’et seen, and that it could be maintained only by 
ignorance and superstition of the grossest kind. • The people 
had been taught to believe that in all the daily concerns of life 
Brahmanical ministrations were essential to worldly success. 
The Deity, it was believed, could be propitiated only by money- 
payments to this favoured race of holy men. “ Every form and 
ceremony of religion,” it has been said ; “ all the public festi- 
vals ; all the accidents and concerns of life ; the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies ; the superstitious fears of the people ; births, 
sicknesses, marriages, misfortunes ; death ; a future state — have 
all been seized as sources of revenue to the Brahmans.” “ The 
farmer does not reap his harvest without paying a Brahman 
to perform some ceremony ; a tradesman cannot begin business 
without a fee to a Brahman; a fisherman cannot build a 
new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he has farmed, 
without a ceremony and a fee.”^ “ The Brahman,” says another 
and more recent writer, ‘‘ does not only stand in a hierarchical, 
but also in the highest aristocratical position ; and he has an 
authoritative voice in all pursuits of industry. All processes 
in other arts, as well as agriculture, are supposed to have been 
prescribed and imparted through the Brahmans. Every newly- 
commenced process of business, every new machine, or even re- 
pair of an old one, has to go through the ceremony of ‘ pujah,* 
with a feeing of the Brahman.”f And as the Brahman was 
thus the controller of all the ordinary business concerns of his 
countrymen, so also was he the depositary of all the learning of 
the country, and the regulator of all the intellectual pursuits of 
the people. There was, indeed, no such thing among them as 
purely secular education. “ It is a marked and peculiar feature 
in the character of Hinduism,” sa^^s another writer, himself by 
birth a Hindu, “that instead of confining itself within the 
proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theological 
system, it interferes with and treats of every department of 
secular knowledge which human genius has ever invented ; so 


* Ward on the Hindus. 

t Jeffreys on the “British Army in India,*' Appendix, in which there is 
much interesting and valuable matter. ‘ , 
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tliat grammar, geography, physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, 
&c., cio each form as essential a part of Hinduism as any reli- 
gions topic with which it is concerned. ... In their religions 
works they have treated of all the branches of secular know- 
ledge known among them, in a regular, systematic manner ; and 
have given them out to the world in a tone of absolute autho- 
rity from which there could he no appeal.”^ But the English 
had established a Court of Appeal of the highest order, and 
Brahmanism was being continually cast in it. In a word, the 
whole hierarchy of India saw their power, their privileges, and 
their perquisites rapidly crumbling away from them, and they 
girded themselves up to arrest the devastation. 

All this had been going on for years; but the progress of 
enlightenment had been too slow, and its manifestations too 
little obtrusive, greatly to alarm the sacerdotal mind. As long 
as the receptacles of this new wisdom were merely a few clever 
boysJ in the great towns, and the manhood of the nation was 
still saturated and sodden with the old superstition, Brahmanism 
might yet flourish. But when these hoys grew up in time to he 
heads of families, rejoicing in what they called their freedom 
from prejudice, laughing to scorn their ancestral faith as a 
bundle of old wives’ fables, eating meat and drinking wine, and 
assuming some at least of the distinguishing articles of Chris- 
tian apparel, it was clear that a very serious peril was beginning 
to threaten the ascendency of the Priesthood. They saw that a 
reformation of this kind, once commenced, would work its way 
ill time through all the strata of society. They saw that, as 
new provinces were one after another brought under British 
rule, the new light must diffuse itself more and more, until 
there would scarcely be a place for Hinduism to lurk un- 
molested. And some at least, confounding cause and effect, 
began to argue, that all this annexation and absorption was 
brought about for the express purpose of overthrowing tho 
ancient faiths of the country, and establishing a new z'eligion in 
their place. 

Every monstrous lie exploded, every ahominahlo practice 
suppressed, was a blow struck at the Priesthood; 
for all these monstrosities and abommations had 
their root in Hinduism, and could not be eradicated without 
sore disturbance and confusion of the soil. The murder of 


* Calcutta JR.eview, vol. xi. Article: “Physical Errors of Hinduism.’ 
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women on tlie funeral pile, tlie mnrder of little children in 
the Zenana, the mnrder of the sick and the aged on the hanks 
of the river, the mnrder of hnman victims, reared and fattened 
for the sacrifice, were all religions institutions, from which the 
Priesthood derived either profit, power, or both. Nay, even the 
wholesale strangling of unsuspecting travellers was sanctified 
and ceremonialised by religion. Now all these cruel rites had 
been suppressed, and, what was still worse in the eyes of the 
Brahmans, the foul superstitions w^hich nurtured them were 
fast disappearing from the land. Authority might declare their 
wickedness, and still they might exist as part and parcel of th<:‘ 
faith of the people. But when Reason demonstrated their ab- 
surdity, and struck conviction into the very heart of the nation, 
there was an end of both the folly and the crime. The Law 
might do much, but Education would assuredly do much more 
to sweep away all these time-honoured superstitions. Educa- 
tion, pure and simple in its secularity, was quite enough in 
itself to hew down this dense jungle of Hinduism ; but w-heii 
it was seen that the functions of the English schoolmaster and 
of the Christian priest were often united in the same person, 
and that high officers of the State were present at examinations 
conducted by chaplains or missionaries, a fear arose lest even 
secular education might he the mask of proselytism, and so the 
Brahmans began to alarm the minds of the elder members of the 
Hindu community, who abstained, under priestly influence, 
from openly countenancing w^hat they had not the energy 
boldly to resist.^' 

And every year the danger increased. Every year were 
there manifestations of a continually increasing desire to eman- 
cipate the natives of India from the gross superstitions wdiich 
enchained them. One common feeling moved alike the English 
Government and the English community. In other matters of 
State-policy there might be essential changes, but in this there 
was no change. One Governor might replace another', but only 
to evince an increased hostility to the great Baal of Hinduism. 
And in no man was there less regard for time-honoured abomi- 
nations and venerable absurdities — in no man did the zeal of 


^ The English journalists sometimes remarked in their reports of these 
school-examinations upon the absence of the native gentry — e.g, : “ We cannot 
help expressing great surprise at the absence of natives of influence,” — 
Bengal JSurMru, March II, 1853. 
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iconoclasm worE moi^^ migEtily tEan in Lord Dallioiisie. During 
no former administration Ead tEe vested interests of BraEmanism 
in moral and material error been more ruthlessly assailed. There 
was nothing systematic in all this. Almost, indeed, might it be 
said that it was unconscious. It was simjply the manifestation 
of such love as any clear-sighted, strong-headed man may be 
supposed to have for truth above error, for intelligent progress 
above ignorant stagnation. Prom love of this kind, from the 
assured conviction that it was equally humane and politic to 
substitute the strength and justice of British administration for 
what he regarded as the effete tyrannies of the East, had 
emanated the annexfitions which had distinguished his rule. 
And as he desired for the good of the people to extend the 
territorial rule of Great Britain, so he was eager also to extend 
her moral rule, and to make those people subject to the powers 
of light rather than of darkness. And so he strove mightily to 
extend among them the blessings of European civilisation, and 
the Priesthood stood aghast at the sight of the new things, moral 
and material, by which they were threatened. 

Many and Spor ten tons were these menaces. Not only was 
Government Education, in a more systematised and portentous 
shape than before, rapidly extending its network over the whole 
male population of the country, hut even the fastnesses of the 
female apartments were not secure against the intrusion of the 
new learning and new philosophy of the West. England had 
begun to take account of its shortcomings, and among all the 
reproaches heaped upon the Company, none had been so loud or 
so general as the cry that, whilst they spent millions on War, 
they grudged hundreds for purposes of Education. So, in 
obedience to this cry, instructions had been sent out to India, 
directing larger, more comprehensive, more systematic measures 
for the instruction of the people, and authorising increased ex- 
penditure upon them. Whilst great Universities were to be 
established, under the immediate charge of the Government, 
the more humble missionary institutions were to , be aided by 
grants of public money, and no effort was to be spared that 
could conduce to the spread of European knowledge. It was 
plain to the comprehension of the guardians of Eastern learning, 
that what had been done to unlock the floodgates of the West 
%vould soon appear to be as nothing in comparison with the 
great tide of European civilisation which was about to be 
poured out upon them. 
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Most alarming of all were tlie endeayonrs made, during Lord 
Dalhotisie’s administration, to penetrate tEe Zenana 
Itocttion. learning and onr new cnstoms. Tlie^ . 

Englisb. at the large Presidency towns l)egan to* 
pystematise tlieir efforts for tlie emancipation of tlie female mind 
from tlie utter ignorance wMcli Lad been its birtbriglit, and tbe 
wives and daughters of the white men began to aid in the work, 
cheered and encouraged by the sympathies of their sisters at 
home. For the first time, the education of Hindu and Muham- 
madan females took, during the administration of Lord Dal- 
housie, a substantial recognised shape. Before it had been 
merely a manifestation of missionary zeal addressed to the con- 
version of a few orphans and castaways. But now, if not the 
immediate work of the Government in its corporate capacity, it 
Mr Bethnne. project and the especial charge of a 

member of the Government, and, on his death, passed 
into the hands of the Governor- General himself, and afterwards 
was adopted by the Company’s Government. Some years before, 
the Priesthood, secure in the bigotry and intolerance of the heads 
of families, might have laughed these efforts to scorn. But now 
young men, trained under English Professors, were becoming 
fathers and masters, sensible of the great want of enlightened 
female companionship, and ill-disposed to yield obedience to the 
dogmas of the Priests. So great, indeed, was this yearning 
after something more attractive and more satisfying than the 
inanity of the Zenana, that the courtesans of the Calcutta 
Bazaars taught themselves to play on instruments, to sing songs, 
and to read poetry, that thereby they might lure from the 
dreary environments of their vapid homes the very fiower of 
Young Bengal. 

About the same time the w^edge of another startling in- 
novation was being driven into the very heart of 
omndu^.®^ Plindu Society. Among the many cruel wrongs to 
Widows. which the womanhood of the nation was subjected 
was the institution which forbade a bereaved wife 
ever to re-marry. The widow who did not burn was con- 
demned to perpetual chastity. Nay, it has been surmised that 
the burning inculcated in the old religious writings of the 
Plindus was no other than that which, centuries afterwards, the 
great Christian teacher forbade, saying that it is better to 
marry than to burn. Be this as it may, the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows was opposed both to the creeds and the customs of the. 
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land. It was an evil and a cruel tMng itself, and tlie prolific 
source of otlier evils. Evil and cruel would it Imve been in any 
oountiy and under any institutions, but where mere cbildren 
are married, often to men advanced in years, and are left 
widows, in tender youth, when they have scarcely looked upon 
theiii husbands, its cruelty is past counting. To the more en- 
lightened Hindus, trained in our English colleges and schools, 
the evils of this prohibition were so patent and so distressing, 
that they were fain to see it abrogated by law. One of their 
number wrote a clever treatise in defence of the re-marriage of 
widows, and thousands signed a petition, in which a belief was 
expressed that perpetual widowhood was not enjoined by the 
Hindu scriptures. But the orthodox party, strong in texts, 
greatly outnumbered, and, judged by the standard of Hinduism, 
greatly outargued them. The Law and the Troidiets were on 
their side. It was plain that the innovation would inflicfe 
another deadly blow on the old Hindu law of inheritance. 
Already had dire offence been given to the orthodoxy of the 
land by the removal of those disabilities which forbade all who 
had forsaken their ancestral faith to inherit ancestral property. 
A law had been passed, declaring the abolition of “ so much of 
the old law or usage as indicted on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, by reason of his or her renouncing, or having 
been excluded from, the communion of any religion.” Against 
this the old Hindus had vehemently pi'otested, not without 
threats, as a violation of the pledges given by the British 
Government to the natives of India ; pledges, they said, issued 
in an hour of weakness and revoked in an hour of strength.'^ 
But Lord Dalhousie had emphatically recorded his opinion, “ that 
it is the duty of the State to keep in its own hands the right of 
regulating succession to property,” and the Act had been passed. 
And now there was further authoritative interference on the 


The Bengal Memorial said: “Yonr memorialists will not conceal that 
from the monient the proposed Act becomes a part of the law applicable to 
Hindus, that confidence which they hitherto felt in the paternal character of 
their British rulers will be most materially shaken. No outbreak, of course, 
is to be dreaded; but the active spirit of fervent loyalty to their sovereign 
will be changed into sullen submission to their will, and obedience to their 
power.’’ The Madras Memorial was couched in much stronger langaage. ^ It 
denounced the measure as a direct act of tyranny, and said that the Bi‘iti»h 
Government, “ treading the path of oppression,” “ would well deserve what it 
will assiuediy obtain — the hatred and detestation of the oppressed.” 
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part of tlie State, for it was proposed to bestow equal riglits of 
inlieritauoe on the offspring of wliat tbe old-scliool Hindus 
■declared to be an illicit, G-od-proscribed connection. Tliis, bow^ 
•ever, was but a part of tbe evil. Here was another step towards 
the complete emancipation of woman; and Hindu orthodoxy 
believed, or professed to believe, that if widows were encouraged 
to marry new husbands instead of burning with the corpses of 
the old, wives would be induced to make themselves widows by 
poisoning or otherwise destroying their lords. It was appre- 
hended, too— and not altogether without reason'^" — that the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows would soon be followed by a blow 
struck at Hindu polygamy, especially in its worst but most 
honoured form of Eulinism ; and so the Brahmans, discomfited 
•and alarmed by these innovations, past, present, and prospective, 
strove mightily to resist the tide, and to turn the torrent of 
destruction back upon their enemios.t 

Nor was it only by the innovations of moral progress that 
the hierarchy of India were alarmed and offended, 
and the^Teie- iuroads and encroachments of physical science 
graph. were equally distasteful and disquieting. A privi- 
leged race of men, who had been held in veneration as 
-the depositaries of all human knowledge, were suddenly shown 
to be as feeble and impotent as babes and sucklings. It was no 
mere verbal demonstration; the arrogant self-assertion of the 
white man, which the Hindu Priesthood could contradict or 
explain away. There were no means of contradicting or ex- 
plaining away the railway cars, which travelled, without horses 

*** See the following passage of a speech delivered by Mr. Barnes Peacock, 
in the Legislative Council, July 19, 1856: “There was a great distinction 
between preventing a man from doing that which his religion directed him to 
■do, and preventing him from doing that which bis religion merely allowed him 
to do. If a man were to say that his religion did not forbid polygamy, air I 
therefore that he might marry as many wives as he pleased, when it was im- 
possible for him to carry out the contract of marriage, it would be no interfer- 
> ence with his religion for the Legislature to say that the many iiig of a hundred 
wives, and the subsequent desertion of them, was an injury to society, and 
therefore that it should be illegal to do so. He’’ (Mr. Peacock) “maintained 
that it was the duty of the Legislature, in such a case, to prevent him from 
•doing that which his religion merely permitted, but did not command him 
to do.” 

t The “ Bill to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows,” 
though introduced and discussed during the administration of Lord Dalhousie, 
wvas not finally passed till after his retirement. It received the assent of Lord 
C'anning in July, 1856. 
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or 'biilloclrs, at tEe rate of tliirty iniles art Eoiir, or tire electric 
wires, wMcli in a few mimites carried a message across tlie 
breadtli of a wliole proYmee. 

Tiiese were facts that there was no gainsaying. He who ran 
might read. The prodigious triumphs over time and space 
achieved by these “ fi re-carriages ” and “ lightning-posts ” put 
to shame the wisdom of the Brahmans, and seemed to indicate 
a command over the supernatural agencies of the Unseen World, 
such as the Pandits of the East could never attain or simulate. 
They, who for Their own ends had imparted a sacred character 
to new inventions, and had taught their disciples that all im- 
provements in art and science were derived from the Deity 
through their especial intercession, and were to be inaugurated 
with religious ceremonies attended with the usual distribution 
of largesses to the priests, now found that the white men could 
make the very elements their slaves, and call to their aid 
miraculous powers undreamt of in the Brahmanioal philosophy. 
Of what use was it any longer to endeavour to persuade the 
people that the new knowledge of the West was only a bundle 
of shams and impostures, when any man might see the train 
come in at a given moment, and learn at Banaras how many 
pounds of flour were sold for the rupee that morning in the 
laazaars of Dehli and Calcutta? 

To the introduction into India of these mysterious agencies 
the Hour and the Man were alike propitious. When Lord 
Dalhousie went out to India, England was just recovering from 
the eflects of that over-activity of speculation which had gene- 
rated such a disturbance of the whole financial system of the 
country. She had ceased to project lines of Bail way between 
towns without Traffic, and through countries without Popula- 
tion, and had subsided, after much suffering, into a healthy 
state of reasonable enterprise, carefully estimating both, her 
wants and her resources. A.s President of the Board of Trade, 
;; Dalhousie had enjoyed the best opportunities of acquainting 

( himself with the principles and with the details of the great 

question of the day, at the one central point to which all infor- 
I ination oonvei'ged, and he had left England wfith the full deter- 

r mination, God willing, not to leave the country of his adoption 

until he had initiated the con s traction of great trunk-roads of iron 
[i between all the great centres of Government and of Commerce, 

[ and had traversed, at railway speed, some at least of their first 

I stages, A little while before, the idea of an Indian railway 
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had, in the estimation of the greater number of English resi- 
dents, been something speculative and chimerical, enconraged 
only by visionaries and enthusiasts. A few far-seeing men, 
foremost among whom was Macdonald Stephenson, predicted 
their speedy establishment, and with the general acceptance of 
the nation ; but even after Dalhotisie had put his hand to the 
work, and the Company had responded to his efforts, it was the 
more general belief that railway communication in India would 
be ratlier a concern of Government, useful in the extreme for 
military purposes, than a popular institution supplying a na- 
tional want. It was thought that Indolence, Avarice, and 
Superstition would keep the natives of the country from flock- 
ing to the Eailway Station. But with a keener appreciation of 
the inherent power of so demonstrable a benefit to make its 
own way, even against these moral obstructions, Dalhousie had 
full faith in the result. He was right. The people now learnt 
to estimate at its full worth the great truth that Time is Money ; 
and having so learned, they were not to be deterred from 
profiting by it by any tenderness of respect for the feelings of 
their spiritual guides. 

That the fire-carriage on the iron road was a heavy blow to 
the Brahmanical Priesthood is not to be doubted. The light- 
ning post, which sent invisible letters through the air and 
brought hack answers, from incredible distances, in less time 
than an ordinary messenger could bring them from the next 
street, was a still greater marvel and a still greater disturbance. 
But it was less patent and obtrusive. The one is the natural 
complement of the other; and Dalhousie, aided by the genius 
of O’Shaughnessy, had soon spread a network of electric wires 
across the whole length and breadth of the country. It was a 
wise thing to do ; a right thing to do ; hut it was alarming and 
offensive to the Brahmanical mind. It has been said, that as 
soon as we had demonstrated that the earth is a sphere revolving 
on its axis, there was an end to the superstitions of Hinduism, 
And so there was— -in argument, hut not in fact. The Brah- 
manical teachers insisted that the new doctrines of Western 
civilisation were mere specious inventions, with no groundwork 
of eternal truth, and as their disciples could not bring the test 
of their senses to such inquiries as these, they succumbed to 
authority rather than to reason, or perhaps la^Dsed into a state 
of bewildering doubt. But material experiments, so palpable 
and portentous that they might be seen at a distance of many 
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miles, convinced wliilst tliey astounded. Tlie most ignorant 
and unreasoning of men could see that the thing was done. 
They knew that Brahmanism had never done it. They saw 
plainly the fact, that there were wonderful things in the world 
which their own Priests could not teach them — of which, 
indeed, with all their boasted wisdom, they had never dreamt ; 
and from that time the Hindu Hierarchy lost half its power, for 
the People lost half their faith. 

But clear as was all this, and alarming as were the pi'ospects 
thus unfolded to the Pandits, there was something '■ 
more than this needed to disturb the popular mind. 

Hinduism might be assailed ; Hinduism might be disproved ; 
and still men might go about their daily business without a 
fear for the future or a regret for the past Bufc there was 
something ahout which they disturbed themselves much more 
than about the abstract truths of their religion. The great 
institution of Caste was an ever-present reality. It entered 
into the commonest eoncerns of life. It was intelligible to the 
meanest understanding. Every man, woman, and child knew 
what a terrible thing it would be to be cast out from, the com- 
munity of the brotherhood, and condemned to live apart, ab- 
horred of men and forsaken by God. If, then, the people could 
be taught that the English by some insidious means purposed 
to defile the Hindus, and to bring them all to a dead level of 
one-caste or of no-caste, a great rising of the Natives might 
sweep the Foreigners into the sea. This was an obvious line of 
policy ; but it was not a policy for all times. It needed oppor- 
tunity for its successful development. Equally patient and 
astute, the Brahman was content to bide his time rather than 
to risk anything by an inopportune demonstration. The Eng- 
lish were loud in their professions of toleration, and commonly 
cautious in their practice. Still it was only in the nature of 
things that they should some day make a ialse step. 

As the Brahman thns lay in wait, eager for his opportunity 
to strike, he thought he espied, perhaps in an unexpected 
quarter, a safe point of attack. It required some 
monstrous invention, very suitable to troubled times, 
but only to be circulated with success after the Gaols, 
popular mind, by previous excitement, had been 
prepared to receive it, to give any colour of probability to a 
report that the Government had laid a plot for the defilement 
of the whole mass of the people. But there were certain classes 
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which Government had a direct connection^ nnd 
Bodies and souls were in the immediate keeping State. 

Anmno- tLe were the inmates of onr gaols. As these people 
terrSecLarily dependent upon Government for theindaily 
yere neoes j i well-devised system of Prison 

to dettoy the caste of the convicts or to 
Discipline, ei old tolerant regulations allowed 

starve them Hmself. A money-allow- 

every man to ^ turned it into food after his- 

was verj. injnrK^ 

StSS Men loitered over their cooking and their eating 
ciiscipime. work So the prisoners were 

lower caste than the eaters, rne 

tamination of t ,. ^ likely to he misunderstood 

The Here, then, was one of tkose 

and easi y ^ (^sio-nins: men were continually on the alert to 

openings which designing men ve^^^ 

detect, and ^ craols but the inhabitants of the- 

1° H W!1« ft« intentiOB of B"*'"'* Oovonnoort •« 

believe that it w -nvi'cn-npr^? and forcibly to convert them 

dee^o^ ae ^ 0 0 B ^ not whether Brahman cooha had 

™ Sl’SrStto irStSco, Von appomted- lloj? »f “ 
h. a Bratoa. o»k 

tU TSi 'rats’'Siarni’“~ 

Sf 3 ofa ti tto ’o“nt.5t troSd soon ho dootroyed hy tho 
of ai tSdSmonly appear to ho of Hindn origin : 

for IS- «l^o5Sd prim.4" •ly® ?“ 

IX nn the score of the destruction of caste. But it seldom 
people on the soo foUowed hy some auxiliary hes 

SeSly^deigned^for Muhammadan reception. The MiA^- 
Sans^had sLe especial grievances 

doncv of our educational measures, ^nd the all per^^ ,, 
Ena-Hshism with which the country was threatened, yas to 
lo^lx Hie dignity of Muhammadanism, and to deprive of then 
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emolitments many influential people of that intolerant faitin 
The Maulayis were scarcely less alarmed by our innovations than 
the Pandits. The Arabic of the one fared no better than the 
Sanskrit of the othei'. The use of the Persian language in our 
law courts was abolished ; new tests for admission Into the 
Public Service cut down, if they did not wholly destroy, their 
chances of official employment. There was a general inclina- 
tion to pare away the privileges and the perquisites of the 
principal Muhammadan seats of learning. All the religious 
endowments of the great Calcutta Madrasa were annihilated ; 
and the prevalence of the English language, English learning, 
and English law, made the Muhammadan doctors shrink into 
msignificance, whilst the resumption of rent-free tenures, which, 
in many instances, grievously affected old Musulinan families, • 
roused their resentments more than all the rest, and made them 
ripe for sedition. A more active, a more entei’prising, and a 
more intriguing race than the Hindus, the latter knew well the 
importance of associating them in any design against the State.* 
So their animosities were stimulated, and their sympathies were 
enlisted, by a report, sedulously disseminated, to the effect that 
the British Government were about to issue an edict prohibiting 
circumcision, and compelling Muhammadan women to go abroad 
unveiled. 

Small chance would there have been of such a lie as this find- 
ing a score of credulous Musulmans to believe it, if it had not 
been for the little grain of truth that there was in the story of 
the messing system in the gaols. The innovation had been 


* It must be admitted, however, that it is a moot question, in many 
instances, whether the first movement were made by the Hindus or the 
hluhammadans. Good authorities sometimes incline to the latter sup- 
position. Take, for example, the following, which has reference to a sedi- 
tious movement at Patna in the cold season of 1845-46; “ Prom inquiries X 
have made,” wrote Mr. Bampier, Superintendent of Police in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, in every quarter, I am of opinion that the Muhammadans of these 
parts, amongst whom the resumption of the Maafi Tenures, the new educa- 
tional system, and the encouragement given to the English language, have 
iiroduced the greatest discontent and the bitterest animosity against our 
government, finding that the enforcement of the messing system in the ^ols 
liad produced a considerable sensation amongst the people, were determined 
to improve the opportunity, especially as our troops were weak in numbers, 
and we were supposed to be pressed in the Horth-West.” Of the event to 
which this refers, more detailed mention will be found in a sxibseqncnt 
chapter of this work, in connection with the attempt then made to corrupt, 
the regiments of Banapur. 
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originated some years before Lord Dalhonsie appeared upon tiae 
scene. At first it bad been introduced with a discretion signify- 
ing a fall knowledge of the larking danger ; bat, as time 
ad^mnced, one experiment followed another, and some of the old 
caation was perba^^s relaxed. So in many places tbe prisoners 
broke into rebellion and violently resisted tbe proposed cbange. 
Eager and excited, nnder tbe indaence of a common alarm, tbe 
townspeople cheered them on, and were ready to aid them, with 
all their might, in what they believed to be the defence of their 
religion. At Sbababad, Saran, Bibiir, and Patna, there were 
serions distnrbances, and at a later period, Banaras, the very 
narsery and hotbed of Hinduism, the cherished home of the 
Pandits, was saved only by prudential concessions from becom- 
ing the scene of a sanguinary outbreak. 

The experience thus gained of the extreme sensitiveness of 
the native mind, given up as it was to gross delu- 
andhirLotah does not appear to have borne the fruit of 

increased caution and forbearance. For not long 
afterwards another improvement in prison discipline again 
stirred up revolt in gaols ; and, for the same reason as before, 
the people sided with the convicts. A Hindu, or a Hinduised 
•Muhammadan, is nothing without his Lotah. A Lotah is a 
metal drinking-vessel, which he religiously guards against 
defilement, and which he holds as a cherished possession when 
he has nothing else belonging to him in the world. But a brass 
vessel may be put to other uses than that of holding water. It 
may brain a magistrate,’}* or flatten the face of a gaoler, and truly 
it was a formidable weapon in the hands of a desperate man. 
So an attempt was made in some places to deprive the prisoners 
of their lotahs, and to substitute earthenware vessels in their 
j)lace. Here, then, in the eyes of the people, was another 
insidious attempt to convert prison discipline into a means of 
religious persecution — another attempt covertly to reduce them 
all to one caste. So the prisoners resisted the experiment, and 


■’*' See Circular Orders of Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, July, 1841 : — Government are of opinion that these measures ought 
not to he compulsorily enforced, if there be any good ground to believe that 
they will violate or offend the religious prejudices of the people, or injure the 
future prospects of those who may be subjected to temporary imprisonment.” 

t My earliest recollection of India is associated with the sensation created 
in Calcutta, in April, 1834, when Mr. Eichardson, magistrate of the 24 Par- 
ganahs, was killed in Alipur gaol by a blow from a brass lotah. 
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in more tEan one place manifested tEeir resentment witE a fury 
wEioE was sEared by tEe population of the towns. At Arab 
tEe excitement was so great tEat tEe guards were ordered to Ere 
upon tEe prisoners, and at Miizaffarpur, in TirEut, so formidable 
was tEe outburst of popular indignation, tEat tEe magistrate, in 
grave official language, described it as “ a furious and altogetE(‘L' 
unexpected outbreak on tEe part of tEe people of tEe town and 
district in support and sympatEy witE tEe prisoners.” TEo 
rioters, it was said, “ included almost all tEe inhabitants of the 
town, as well as a vast number of ryots, who declared that they 
would not go away until the lotahs were restored ; ” and m 
great was the danger of the prisoners escaping, of their plunder- 
ing the Treasury and pillaging the town, before the troops 
which had been sent for could be brought up, that the civil 
authorities deemed it expedient to pacify the insurgents by 
restoring the lotahs to the people in the gaols. And this was 
not held at the time to he a sudden outburst of rash and mis- 
guided ignorance, but the deliberate work of some of the rich 
native inhabitants of the town, and some of the higher native 
functionaries of our Civil Courts. 

It was clear, indeed, that the inflammability of the native 
mind was continually increasing ; and that there were many 
influential pDersons, both Hindu and Muhammadan, running 
over with bitter resentments against the English, who were 
eagerly awaiting a favourable opportunity to set all these oom- 
bustihle materials in a blaze. The gaol-Eusiness was an experi- 
ment, and, as far as it went, a successful one. But it was not 
by an outbreak of the convict population that the overthrow of 
the English was to be accomplished. There was another class 
of men, equally under the control of the Government, whose 
corruption would far better repay the labours of the Maulavis 
and the Pandits. 
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dependency, it was deemed to be of sufficient extent to support 
the Government whicli maintained it against all foreign enmity 
and all intestine revolt. 

It was, doubtless, a strange and liazardous experiment npon 
tbe forbearance of tbese disciplined native figb ting-mem held 
only by the bondage of tbe Salt in allegiance to a trading 
Company wMcb bad usurped tbe authority of their rrinces 
and reduced their countrymen to subjection. But it was an 
experiment which, at the date of the commencement of this 
history, had stood the test of more than a century of probation. 

The fidelity of the Native Army of India was an established 
article of our fiiith. Tried in many severe conjunctures, it had 
seldom been found wanting. The British Sipahi had faced 
death without a fear, and encountered every kind of suffering 
and privation without a murmur. Commanded by officers 
whom he trusted and loved, though of another colour and 
another creed, there was nothing, it was said, which he would 
not do, there was nothing which he would not endure. In an 
extremity of hunger, he had spontaneously offered his scanty 
food to sustain the robuster energies of his English comrade. 

He had planted the colours of his regiment on a spot which 
European valour and perseverance had failed to reach. He 
had suhscribed from his slender earnings to the support of our 
European wars. He had cheerfully consented, when he knew 
that his Government was in need, to forego that regular receipt 
of pay which is the very life-blood of foreign service. History 
for a hundred years had sparkled with examples of his noble 
fidelity ; and there were few who did not believe, in spite of 
some transitory aberrations, that he would bo true to the lust 
line of the chapter. 

If there were anything, therefore, to disturb the mind of 
Lord Dalhousie ■when he laid down the reins of govern- 
ment on that niemorahle spring moining, the trouble 
which oppressed him was not the growth of any mistrust of 
the fidelity of the Sipahi. “Hardly any circumstance of his 
condition,” he said, in his Farewell Minute^ “ is in need of 
improvement.” And there were few who, reading this passage, 
the very slenderness of which indicated a more settled faith in 
the Sipahi than the most turgid sentences could have expressed, 
did not feel the same assurance that in that direction there was 
promise only of continued repose. It was true that Asiatic I 

armies were ever prone to revolt — ^that we had seen Maratha 
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armies and Sikli armies, Arab armies and Gnrkba armies, all 
tlie military races of India indeed, at some time or other rising 
in mutiny against their Government, and perhaps overthrowing 
it. But fifty years had passed away since the minds of our 
British rulers had been seriously disturbed by a fear of military 
revolt, and that half century, it was believed, had brought fall 
conviction home to the understanding of the Sipalii that the 
Company was a good and generous master, whose colours it 
was a privilege to bear. Outwardly, there was only a great calm ; 
and it was not thought that beneath that smooth surface there 
were any latent dangers peculiar to the times. The Sipahi 
was esteemed to be “ faithful to a proverb and his fidelity 
was the right arm of our strength. 

Our first Sipahi levies were raised in the Southern Peninsula, 

. when the English and French powers were coii- 

Bombay and ^ tending for the dominant influence in that part of 
Madras. couutry. They were few in number, and at 

the outset commonly held in reserve to support our European 
fighting-men. But, little by little, they proved that they were 
worthy to be entrusted with higher duties, and, once trusted, 
they went boldly to the front. Under native commandants, 
for the most part Muhammadan or high-caste Eajput Hindus, 
but disciplined and directed by the English captain, their pride 
was flattered and their energies stimulated by the victories 
they gained. Plow they fought in the attack of Madura, how 
they fought in the defence of Arkat, how they crossed bayonets, 
foot to foot, with the best French troops at Gudalur, historians 
have delighted to tell. All the power and all the responsibility, 
all the honours and rewards, were not then monopolised by the 
English captains. Large bodies of troops were sometimes 
despatched, on hazardous enterprises, under the independent 
command of a native leader, and it was not thought an offence 
to a European soldier to send him to fight under a black 
commandant. That black commandant was then a great man, 
in spite of his colour. He rode on horseback at the head of his 
men, and a mounted staff-officer, a native adjutant, carried his 
commands to the Subahdars of the respective companies, xind 
a brave man or a skilful leader was honoured for his bravery 
or his skill as much under the folds of a turban as under a 
round hat. 

"When the great outrage of the Black Hole called Clive’s 
The Bengal Army, Tetributory army to Bengal, the English had no 
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Sipaiii troops on tlie banks of tke HugH. But there were 
fourteen native battalions in Madras, numbering in all ten 
thousand men, and Glive took two of these with him, across 
the black water, to Calcutta. Arrived there, and the first blow 
struck, he began to raise native levies in the neighbourhood, 
and a battalion of Bengal Sipahis fought at Plassey side by side 
with their comrades from Madras. Eight years after this 
victory, which placed the great province of Bengal at our feet, 
the one battalion had swollen into nineteen, each of a thousand 
strong. To each battalion three English officers were appointed 
— picked men from the English regiments.'^* The native 
element was not so strong as in the Southern Army ; but a good 
deal of substantive authority still remained with the black 
officers. 

And that the Bengal Sipahi was an excellent soldier, was 
freely declared by men who had seen the best troops of the 
European powers. Drilled and disciplined in all essential 
points after the English model, the native soldier was not 
called upon to divest himself of all the distinctive attributes 
of his race. Nothing that his creed abhorred or his caste 
rejected was forced upon him by his Christian masters. 
He lived apart, cooked apart, ate apart, after the fashion 
of his tribe. No one grudged him his necklace, liis earrings, 
the caste-marks on his forehead, or the beard which lay upon 
his breast. He had no fear of being forcibly converted to 
the religion of the white men, for he could not see that the 
white men had any religion to which they could convert him. 
There was no interference from the Adjutant-General’s office, 
no paper government, no perpetual reference to order-books 
bristling with innovations | and so he was happy and contented, 
obedient to the officers who commanded him, and faithful to 
the Goveimment he served. 

His predominant sentiment, indeed, was fidelity to his Salt, 
or, in other words, to the hand that fed him. But if he thought 
that the hand was unrighteously closed to withhold from him 
what he believed his due, he showed himself to be most 
tenacious of his rights, and he resolutely asserted them. This 
temper very soon manifested itself. The Bengal Army was 
but seven years old, when it first began to evince some symptoms 


lu 1765, tlio number was increased to five. There were then a native 
commandant and ten Subalidars to each hattalion.— 'Broo/we. 
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of a mutinoiis spirit. But in tMs instance tlie contagion 
came from tlie Europeans. TKe white troops had 
The First mutinied because the promise of a donation to 
the Army from Mir J’afar had halted on the -way 
to performance; and when the money came, the 
Sipahis followed their example, because they thought that they 
were denied their rightful share of the prize. They had just 
ground of complaint in this instance, and they were soothed by 
a reasonable concession.^ But the fire had not burnt itself 
out ; and before the close of the year some regiments were 
again in rebellion. One battalion seized and imprisoned its 
English officers, and vowed that it would serve no more. It 
was one of those childish ebullitions, of which we have since 
seen so many in the Bengal Army. But it was plain that the 
evil was a growing one, and to be arrested with a strong hand. 
So twenty-four Sipahis were tried, at Chapra, by a drum-head 
Court-Martial, for mutiny and desertion, found guilty, and 
ordered to be blown away from the guns. 

A century has passed since the order was carried into execu- 
tion, and many strange and terrible scenes have been witnessed 
by the Sipahi Army; but none stranger or more terrible than 
this. The troops were drawn up, European and Native, the 
guns were loaded, and the prisoners led forth to suffer. Major 
Hector Munro, the chief of the Bengal Army, superintended 
that dreadful punishment parade, and gave the word of com- 
mand for the first four of the criminals to be tied up to the 
guns. The order was being obeyed; the men were being 
bound; when four tall, stately Grenadiers stepped forward 
from among the condemned, and represented that as they had 
always held the post of honour in life, it was due to them that 
they should take precedence in death. The request was 
granted ; a brief reprieve was given to the men first led to exe- 
cution; the Grenadiers were tied to the guns, and blown to 
pieces at the word of command. 

Then all through the Sipahi battalions on that ghastly 
parade there ran a murmur and a movement, and it seemed 
that the black troops, who greatly outnumbered the white, were 
about to strike for the rescue of their comrades. There were 


* Whilst a private of the European Army was to receive forty rupees, it 
was proposed to give a Sipahi six. The share of the latter was afterwards 
fixed at twenty rupees. 
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signs and sounds not to be misnnderstood ; so tb© officers of tbe 
native regiments went to tbe front and told Mnnro tliat their 
men were not to be trusted; that the Sipaliis Iiad resolved not 
to suffer the execution to proceed. On the issue of that 
reference depended the fate of the Bengal Army. The English 
troops on that parade were few. There was scarcely a man 
among them not moved to tears by what he had seen; but 
Munro knew that they could be trusted, and that they could 
defend the guns, which once turned upon the natives would 
have rendered victory certain. So he closed the Europeans on 
to the battery ; the Grenadiers upon one side, the Marines on 
the other, loaded the pieces with grape, and sent the Sipahi 
officers back to their battalions. This done, he gave the word 
of command to the native regiments to ground arms. In the 
presence of those loaded guns, and of the two lines of white 
troops ready to fire upon them, to have disobeyed would have 
been madness. They moved to the word of command, laid 
down their arms, and when another word of command was 
given, which sent the Sipahis to a distance from their grounded 
muskets, and the Europeans with the guns took ground on the 
intervening space, the danger had passed away. The native 
troops were now completely at Mnnro’s mercy, and the execu- 
tion went on in their presence To its dreadful close. Twenty 
men were blown away from the guns at that parade. Four 
were reserved for execution at another station, as a warning to 
other regiments, which appeared to be mutinously disposed, and 
six more, tried and sentenced at Bankipur, were blown away at i 

that place. Terrible as was this example, it wms the act of a I 

merciful and humane man, and Mercy and Humanity smiled 1 

sorrowfully, but approvingly, upon it. It taught the Bi]>ahi 
Army that no British soldier, black or white, can rebel against 
the State without bringing down uiDon himself fearful retribu- 
tion, and by the sacrifice of a few guilty forfeited lives chocked 
the progress of a disease which, if weakly suffered to run its 
course, might have resulted in the slaughter of thousands. 

The lesson was not thrown away. The Sipahi learnt to 
respect the stern authority of the law, and felt that the Nemesis i 

of this new Government of the British was certain in its opera- 
tions, and not to be escaped. And the time soon came when his 
constancy was tested, and found to have the ring of the true 
metal. The European officers broke into rebellion ; but the 
natives did not falter in their allegiance. Conceiving them- 
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selTes aggrieved by tbe withdrawal of the extraordinary allow- 
ances which they had enjoyed in the field, the 
SS^Officers. former determined to remonstrate against the 
reduction, and to clamonr for what they called 
their rights. In each brigade meetings were called, con- 
sultations were held, and secret committees were formed, 
tinder the disguise of Freemasons’ Lodges. Headstrono^ 
and obstinate, the officers swore to recover the double batta 
which had been taken from them, or to resign the service 
in a body. Large snms of money were snbscribed, and the 
Company’s civilians contributed to the fund, which was to 
enable their military brethren to resist the authority of their 
common masters. It was a formidable conjuncture, and one to- 
try the courage even of a Clive. The orders of the Company 
were peremptory ; and he was not a man to lower the authority 
of Government by yielding to a threat. But he could not dis- 
gnise from himself that there were contingencies which might 
compel him to make a temporary concession to the insnbordi- 
nates; one was an incursion of the Marathas,* the other the 
defection of the Sipahis. Had the native soldiers sympathised 
with and supported the English officers, the impetus thns given 
to the movement would have overborne all power of resistance, 
and Government mnst have snccximbed to the crisis. In this 
emergency, Clive saw clearly the importance of securing “ the 
fidelity and attachment of the Snbahdars, or commanding 
officers of the black troops,” and he wrote urgently to his lieu- 
tenants, Smith and Fletcher, instructing them to attain this 
end. Exit the Sipahis had never wavered. True to their 
colours, they were ready at the word of command to fire on the 
white mutineers. Assured of this, Clive felt that the dangei^ 
was over — felt that he could hold out against the mutiny of the 
English officers, even though the European troops should break 
into revolt.f 


* “ In case the Marathas should stiH appear to intend an invasion, or in 
ease yon apprehend a mutiny among the troops, hut in no other case, yon 
have authority to make terns with the officers of your brigade .” — Lord Clive 
to Col. Smiths May 11, 1766. [See also following note.] 
t ^^‘The black Sipalri officers, as well as men, have given gi*eat proofs of 
fidelity and steadiness upon this occasion, and so long as they remain so, 
nothing is to he apprehended from the European soldiery, even if they should 
he mutinously inclined.”--OZ«>e to Smith, May 15, 1760,' MS. Mecords . — They 
had just afforded a striking proof that they were prepared, if necessary, to? 
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The founders of the ISTative Amiy had conceived the idea of a 
force recrnited from among the people of the conn try, and com- 
manded for the most part by men of their own race, but of 
higher social position— men, 'in a word, of the master-class, 
accustomed to exact obedience from their inferiors. But it was- 
the inevitable tendency of onr increasing power in India to oust 
the native fnnctionary from his seat, or to lift him from his- 
saddle, that the white man might fix himself there, with all the 
remarkable tenacity of his race. An Englishman believes that 
he can do all things better than his neighbours, and, therefore, 
it was doubtless with the sincere conviction of the good we* 
were doing that we gradually took into oxir own hands the reins 
of office, civil and military, and left only the drudgery and tho' 
dirty woi'k to be done by the people of the soil. 'Whether, if 
we had fairly debated the question, it would have appeared to 
ns a safer and a wiser conrse to leave real military power in the 
hands of men who might turn it against ns, than to east npon 
the conntry a dangerous class of malcontents identifying the 
rise of the British power with their own degradation, it may 
now be difficult to determine. Bnt any other result than that 
before ns would have been utterly at variance with the genius, 
of the English nation, and, theorise as we might, was not to be 
expected. So it happened, in due course, that the natiT'e 
officers, who had exercised real authority in their battalions,, 
who had enjoyed opportunities of personal distinction, who had 
felt an honourable pride in their position, were pushed aside by 
an incursion of English gentlemen, who took all the substantive 
power into their hands, and left scarcely more than tho shadow 
of rank to the men wffiom they had supplanted. 

An English subaltern was appointed to every com- 
pany, and the native ofiicer then began to collapse m&l 
into something little better than a name. 

As the degradation of the native officer w^as thus accom- 
plished, the whole character of the Sipahi army wms changed. 
It ceased to be a profession in which men of high position,. 


fire apon the Europeans. See Broome’s History of the Bengal Army, ^ vol. i. 
589: “The European battalion had got under arms, and were preparing to. 
leave the fort and follow their officers, and the artillery weiy about to do the 
same, but the unexpected appearance of this film line of Sipuhis, with thein 
bayonets fixed and arms loaded, threw them into some conlusion, oi wlncA 
Captain Smith took advantage, and warned them, that if they^did not retire- 
peaceably into their barracks, lie would fire upon them at once. 
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accustomed to command, might satisfy the aspirations and 
expend the energies of their lives. All distinctions were 
effaced. The native service of the Company came down to a 
dead level of common soldiering, and rising from the ranks hy 
a painfully slow progress to merely nominal command. There 
was employment for the many; there was no longer a career for 
the few. Thenceforth, therefore, we dug out the materials of 
our army from the lower strata of society, and the gentry of 
the land, seeking military service, carried their ambitions 
beyond the red line of the British frontier, and offered their 
swords to the Princes of the Native States. 

But in those lower strata there were elementary diversities 
of which in England we know nothing. The lower orders 
amongst us are simply the lower orders — all standing together 
on a common level of social equality ; we recognise no distinc- 
tions among them except in respect of the callings which they 
follow. Thus one common soldier differs only from another 
common soldier in the height of his stature, or the breadth of 
his shoulders, or the steadiness of his drill. But in India the 

Caste institution of Caste — at once the most exclusive 

^ ’ and the most levelling system in the world — may 
clothe the filthiest, feeblest mendicant with all the dignities and 
powers of the proudest lord. So, in our Native Army, a Sipahi 
was not merely a Sipahi. He might be a Brahman, or he might 
be a Pariah ; and though they might stand beside each other 
shoulder to shoulder, foot to foot, on the parade-ground, there 
w^as as wide a gulf between them in the Lines as in our own 
country yawns between a dustman and a duke. 

In the Bengal Army the Sipahis were chiefly of high Caste. 
Deriving its name from the country in which it was first raised, 
not from the people composing it, it was recruited in the first 
instance from among the floating population which the Muham- 
madan conquest had brought from the northern provinces— 
from Eohilkhand, from Oudh, from the country between the 
two rivers ; men of migratory habits, and martial instincts, and 
sturdy frames, differing in all respects, mind and body, from 
the timid, ftel)le denizens of Bengal. The Jat, the Eajput, and 
the priestly Brahman, took service, with the 3?atan, under the 
great white chief, wdio had humbled the pride of Siraju’d 
daulah. And as time advanced, and the little local militia 
swelled into the bulk of a magnificent army, the aristocratic 
element was still dominant in the Bengal Army. But the 
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native troops of Madras and Bombay were made np from more 
mixed and less dainty materials. There were men in the ranks 
of those armies of all nations and of all castes, and the more ex- 
clnsive soon ceased from their exclusiveness, doing things which 
their brethren in the Bengal Army shrunk from doing, and 
solacing their pride with the rejection that it was the custom 
of the country.” Each system had its advocates. The Bengal 
Sipahi, to the outward eye, was the finest soldier ; tallest, best- 
formed, and of the noblest presence. But he was less docile 
and serviceable than the Sipahi of the Southern and the Westeni 
Armies. In the right mood there was no better soldier in the 
world, but he was not always in the right mood; and the 
humours which he displayed were ever a source of trouble to 
his commanders, and sometimes of danger to the State. 

In an army so constituted, the transfer of all substantive 
authority to a handful of alien officers might have 
been followed by a fatal collapse of the wdrole system, 
but for one fortunate circumstance, which sustained 
its vitality. The officers appointed to command the Sipahi 
battalions were picked men; men chosen from the European 
regiments, not merely as good soldiers, skilled in their pro- 
fessional dnties, but as gentlemen of sound judgment and 
good temper, acquainted with the languages and the habits 
of the people of the country, and prone to respect the pre- 
judices of the soldiery. The command of a native battalion 
was one of the highest objects of ambition. It conferred 
large powers and often great wealth upon the Sipahi officer; 
and though the system was one pregnant with abuses, which 
we see clearly in these days, it contained that great prin- 
ciple of cohesion which attached the English officer and the 
native soldier to each other— cohesion, which the refinements 
of a later civilisation were doomed rapidly to dissoh'c. 

It lasted out the century, but scarcely survived it.^' The 

That the national basis, which had originally distinguished the fouiula- 
tion of the Madras Army, did not very long survive the establisliment of the 
reformed system of Beng'al, and that the native officers soon lost the power 
and the dignity in which tiiey had once rejoiced, may be gathered from uu 
early incident in. the Life of Sir John Blalcolm. It was in 1784, when an 
exchange of prisoners with Tipu had been negotiated, that a detachment of 
two companies of Sipahis was sent out from our side of the Maisur frontier to 
meet the escort under Major Dallas conveying the English prisoners from 
Seringapatam. “ In command of this party/' says the biographer, ** went 
Ensign John Malcolm. This was his ffist service; and it was long remem- 
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EuglisE Sipalii officer HaTing l)ecome a great snlbstantive fact^ 
not a mere excrescence npoB. tlie general l3ody of tlie English 
Army, it became necessary to define his position. He had 
many great advantages, but he had not rank ; and the Com- 
pany’s officer found himself continually superseded by younger 
men in the King’s army. Yery reasonably, if not always very 
temperately, he began then to assert his rights ; and the result 
•was an entire reorganisation of the Company’s army, which 
greatly improved the status of its old officers and opened a 
door for the employment of a large numbers of others. By the 
regulations thus framed, two battalions of Sipahis were formed 
into one regiment, to which the same number of officers were 
posted as to a regiment in the King’s army, and all took rank 
according to the date of their commissions. It was believed 
that the increased number of European officers would add to 
the efficiency of the Native Army. But it was admitted, even 
by those -who had been most active in working out the new 
scheme, that it did not develop all the good results with which 
it was believed to be laden. The little authority, the little 
dignity, which still clung to the position of the native officers 
was then altogether effaced by this new incursion of English 
gentlemen ; and the discontent, which had been growing up 
in the minds of the soldiery, began then to bear bitter fruit. 

But this was not all. The new regulations, which so greatly 
improved the position of the Company’s officers, and in no 
respect more than in that of the pensions which they were then 
permitted to enjoy, held out great inducements to the older 
officers of the Company’s army to retire from active service, and 
to spend the remainder of their days at home. Many of the 
old commandants then prepared to leave the battalions over 
which they had so long exercised paternal authority, and to 
give up their places to strangers. Not only was there a change 
of men, but a change also of system. The English officer rose 

hered hy others than the youthful hero himself. When the detachment met 
the prisoners’ escort, a bright-faced healthy English boy •was seen by the 
latter riding up to them on a rough pony. Balias asked him after his com- 
manding officer. ‘ I am the commanding officer,’ said young Malcolm.” As 
Malcolm vas horn in 1769, he must at this time have been a boy of fifteen 
yet he commanded a detachment of two companies of Sipahis, and all the 
old native officers attached to them. 

* It was alleged to be an advantage of the new system that the increased 
number of English officers would obviate the necessity of ever sending out a 
detachment under native command. 
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l)y seniority to eommand. The x^rinciple of selection was 
.{ibandoned. And men, wlio could scarcely call for a glass of 
water in tlie language of the country, or define the difference 
between a Hindu and a Muhammadan, found themselves in- 
vested with responsibilities which ought to have devolved only 
on men of large local experience and ax)]3roved good judgment 
and temper. 

But the evil results of the change were not immediately 
.apparent. The last years of the eighteenth, and the 
■first years of the nineteenth century were years of S®. 
active Indian w^arfare. In the Maisur and in the ^ 

Maratha countries the Sipahi had constant work, under great 
generals whom he honoured and trusted ; he had strong faith 
in the destiny of the Company; and his pride was flattered 
b}^ a succession of brilliant victories. But it is after such wars 
us those of Harris, Lake, and Wellesley, when a season of stag- 
nation succeeds a protracted x)eriod of excitement, that the 
•discipline of an army, whether in the East or in the West, is 
.subjected to its severest trials. All the x>hysical and moral 
|)roperties which have so long sustained it in high health and 
perfect efficiency then seem to collapse ; and the soldier, nerve- 
less and languid, readily succumbs to the deteriorating in- 
fluences by which he is surrounded. And so it was "with the 
bjipahi after those exhausting wars. He was in the state which, ji': 

of all others, is most susceptible of deleterious impressions. h 

And, unhapxnly, there was one es];)ecial source of annoyance ■ 

and alarm to irritate and disquiet him in the hour of peace. u. 

Amidst the stern realities of active warfare, the European 1 1 

officer abjures the pedantries of the drill-sergeant and the ;; 

fopperies of the regimental tailor. He has no time for small ll’ 

.things ; no heart for trifles. It is enough for him that his men j I 

are in a condition to flght battles and to ivin them. But in ' 

Peace he sometimes shrivels into an Arbiter of Drill and Dross, J | 

and worries in time the best of soldiers into malcontents and p; 

mutineers. 

And so it was that, after the fierce excitement of the Maisur lig- 
and Maratha wars, there arose among our English officers an I 

ardour for military improvement ; and the Sipahi, who had , % 

.endured for years, without a murmur, all kinds of hardships . 

.and x)rivations, under canvas and on the line of march, felt that f | 

life was less endurable in cantonments than it had been- in the ‘ . J 

field, and was continually disturbing himself, in his matted -I 

* 1 1 
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hilt, alDont the new things that were heing forced “apon him. 
Ail sorts of novelties were bristling up in his path. He was to 
be drilled after a new English fashion. He was to he dressed 
after a new English fashion. He was to be shaved after a new 
English fashion. He was not smart enough for the Martinets 
who had taken him in hand to polish him up into an English 
soldier. They were stripping him, indeed, of his distinctive 
Oriental character; and it was long before he began to see in 
these efforts to Anglicise him something more than the vexations 
innovations and crude experiments of European military reform. 

To these annoyances and vexations the Madras Army were 
especially subjected. Composed as were its batta- 
^Cuast Arm^^ lious of men of different castes, and not in any way 
’ governed by caste principles, they w-ere held to be 
peculiarly accessible to innovation ; and, little by little, all the 
old outward characteristics of the native soldier were effaced, 
and new things, upon the most approved European pattern, 
substituted in their place. At last the Sipahi, forbidden to 
wear the distinguishing marks of Caste on his forehead, 
stripped of his earrings, to which, by ties alike of vanity and 
superstition, he was fondly attached,^ and ordered to shave 
himself according to a regulation cut,t was put into a stiff 
round hat, like a Pariah drummer’s, with a flat top, a leather 
cockade, and a standing feather. It was no longer called a 
“ turband ” ; it was a hat or cap ; in the language of the natives, 
a to^i ; and a iojpi-toallali, or hat- wearer, was in their phraseo- 
logy a synonym for a Earinghi or Christian. 

The Sipahi is not logical, but he is credulous and suspicious. 
It was not difficult to persuade him that there were hidden 
meanings and occult designs in all this assimilation of the 
native soldier’s dress to that of the European fighting-man. 
The new hat was not merely an emblem of Christianity, and 


* By the Muhammadan Sipahi the earring was often worn as a charm. It 
was given to him at his birth, and dedicated to some patron saint. 

t See the following, Para. 10, Sec. 11, Standing Orders of Madras Army : 
“ It is ordered by the Begulations that a native soldier shall not mark his 
face to denote his caste, or wear earrings when dressed in his uniform ; and it 
is further directed, that at all parades, and on all duties, every soldier of the 
battalion shall be clean-shaved on the chin. It is directed, also, that 
uniformity shall, as far as is practicable, he preserved in regard to the C[uaniity 
and shape of the hair on the upper lip.” 
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tlierefore possessed of a grave moral significance, but materially, 
also, it was discovered to be an abomination. It was made in 
part of leather prepared from the sHn of the unclean Iiog, or 
of tlie sacred cow, and was, therefore, an offence and desecra- 
tion alike to Muhammadan and Hindu. The former had no 
distinguishing marks of caste to be rubbed off on parade with a f 

dirty stick, but he venerated his beard and his earrings, and, 
under the force of contact and example, he had developed many 
strong generic resemblances to the caste-observing Hindu. The 
Muhammadan of India differs greatly in his habits and Ms feelings 
from the Muhammadan of Central Asia or Arabia ; ho accommo- 
dates himself, in some sort, to the usages of the country, and 
being thus readily acclimatised, he strikes strong root in the 
soil. Christianity does not differ more than Muhammadanism, 
doctrinally or ethically, from the religion of the Hindus; but 
in the one case there may be social fusion, in the other it is 
impossible. Even in the former instance, the fusion is imperfect, 
and there is in this |)artial assimilation of races one of the chief ; i 

elements of our security in India. But the security derived ; 

from this source is also imperfect; and circumstances may at ; 

any time, by an unfortunate coincidence, appeal to the ethnical 
resemblances and the common instincts of different nationalities, ’ 

in such a manner as to excite in both the same fears and to I ■ 

raise the same aspirations, and so to cause all diversities to be 1 i 

for a time forgotten. And such a coincidence appears now to i , 

have arisen. Different races, moved by the sense of a common ; ; 

danger, and roused by a common hope, forgot their differences, J ; 

and combined against a common foe. ^ i ; 

And so it happened that in the spring of 1806, the Hindu I . 

and Muhammadan Sipahi in the Southern Peninsula of India i | 

were talking together, like caste-brothers, about their griev- ; j 

ances, and weaving plots for their deliverance. It is partly by | ; 

accident, partly by design, that such plots ripen in the spring. ; | 

By accident, because relieved from cold- weather exercises, 
parades, field-days, and inspections, the soldier has more leisure | | 

to ruminate his wrongs, and more time to discuss them. By ! 

design, because the coming heats and rains paralyse the activities ; | 

of the w^hite man, and are great gain to the native mutineer. t . 

In April and May the English officer sees little of his men ; his ■ \ 

visits to the Lines are few ; few are Ms appearances on parade. j f 

He is languid and prostrate. The morning and evening ride ? , 

are as much as his energies can compass. The Sipahi then, disen- j j 
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<5110113616(1 of dress and dismissed from drill, can afford to snatcE 
some hours from sleep to listen to any strange stories, told by 
wandering mendicants, with the odour of sanctified filth about 
them, and to discuss the most incredible fables with all the 
gravity of settled belief. There is always more or less of this 
vain talk. It amuses the Sipahi, and for a while excites him 
with a visionary prospect of higher rank and better pay, under 
'Some new dispensation. But he is commonly content to regard 
this promised time as a far-off Hegaira, and, as he turns him- 
self round on his charpai for another nap, he philosophically 
resolves in the meanwhile to eat the Company’s salt in peace, 
.and to wait Gods pleasure in quietude ami patience. 

But there was at this time something more to excite the 
imagination of the Sipahi in Southern India than the ordinary 
vain talk of the Bazaars and the Lines. The travelling faldrs 
were more busy with their inventions ; the rumours which they 
carried from place to place were more ominous ; the pro]3hecies 
which they recited were more significant of speedy fulfilment. 
'There was more point in the grotesque performances of 
the puppet-shows — more meaning in the rude ballads which 
were sung and the scraps of verse which were cited. Strange 
writings were dropped by unseen hands, and strange placards 
posted on the walls. At all the large military stations in the 
Ivarnatik and the Dakhin there was an uneasy feeling as of some- 
thing coining. There were manifold signs which seemed to 
indicate that the time to strike had arrived, and so the' Sipahi 
began to take stock of his grievances and to set before him all 
the benefits of change. 

The complaints of the Sipahi were many. If he were to pass 
his whole life in the Company’s service, and do what he might, 
he could not rise higher than the rank of Siibahdar ; there had 
been times when distinguished native soldiers ha(i been ap- 
pointed to high and lucrative commands, and had faithfully 
done their duty; but those times had passed, and, instead of 
being exalted, native officers were habitually degraded. A 
Sipahi on duty always jpresented or carried arms to an English 
officer, but an English soldier suffered a native officer to pass 
by without a salute. Even an English Sergeant commanded 
native officers of the highest rank. On parade, the English 
officers made mistakes, used the wrong -words of command, then 
threw the hlame upon -the Sipahis and reviled them. Even 
native officers, who had grown grey in the service, -^vere pubh’cly 
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alonsed by European striplings. On the line of inarch the 
native officers were compelled to live in the same tents with the 
common Sipahis, and had not, as in the aimiies of native poten- 
tates, elephants or palanquins assigned to them for their con- 
veyance, how great soever the distance which they were obliged 
to traverse. And if they rode horses or ponies, purchased from 
their savings, the English officer frowned at them as upstarts. 
“ The Sipahis of the Nizam and the Maratha chiefs,’’ they said, 
“are better off than onr Subahdars and Jainadars.” Then it 
was urged that the Company’s officers took the Sipahis vast dis- 
tances from their homes, where they died in strange places, and 
that their wives and children were left to beg their bread ; that 
native Princes, when they conquered new countries, gave grants 
of lands to distinguished soldiers, but that the Company only 
gave them sweet words; that the concubines of the, English 
gentlemen were better paid than the native officers, and their 
grooms and grass-entters better than the native soldiers; that 
the English officers could import into their Zenanas the most 
heantifnl women in the country, whilst the natives hardly 
flared to. look at the slave-girls; and, to crown all, it was 
declared that General Arthur Wellesley had ordered his wounded 
Sipahis to be mercilessly shot to death. 

Freposterons as were some of the fables with which this hill 
of indictment was crusted over, there wms doubtless beneath it 
a large substratum of truth. But the alleged grievances were, 
for the most part, chronic ailments which the Sipahi had been 
long enduring, and might have endured still longer, patiently 
and silently, had they not culminated in the great outrage of 
the round hat, with its auxiliary vexations of the shorn beard, 
the effaced caste-marks, and the despoiled earrings. Then, it 
was not difficult to teach him that this aggregation of wrongs 
had become intolerable, and that the time had come for him to 
strike a blow in defence of his rights. And the teacher was 
not far distant. The great Muhammadan usurpation of Maisur 
had been overthrown, but the representatives of the usurper 
w’^ere still in the country. The family of the slain Sultan were 
living in the fort of Yellur, as the clients rather than the cap- 
tives of the English, with abundant wealth at their command, 
and a numerous body of Musulman attendants. But generous 
as was the treatment they had received, and utterly at variance 
with their own manner of dealing with fallen enemies, they had 
not ceased to bewail the loss of the sovereign power which had 
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passed from tlieir Plonse, or to Rate tlie conquerors wlio Rad nn- 
Ringed tRem. In tRe luxurious idleness of Velliir tRey dreamed 
of tRe recovery of tReir lost empire. TRere was but one way 
to tRe attainment of tRat cRerisRed object, and tRat way was 
tlirongR tRe corruption of tRe SipaRi. TRe time was propitious, 
and tRe work commenced. 

It ouglit not to Rave been easy work, but so it was. If tRere 
Rad been relations of confidence between tRe EnglisR officer and 
tRe native soldier, tRe corruption of tRe latter would Rave been 
a task of sore difficulty and danger ; but tRose relations were 
not wRat tRey Rad been a few years before. It was not tRat 
tRe officers tRemselves Rad deteriorated, but tRat a new system 
Rad been introduced, wRicR, greatty improving their state and 
prospects, and, it may be said, permanently increasing tReir 
efficiency as a body, still caused some temporary relaxation of 
the ties which bound them to the soldiery of the country. TRe 
new regulations of 1790, it has been said, opened out to the 
elder generation of officers a door by which they might retire 
on advantageous terms from the service. Some took their pen- 
sions at once ; but a period of active warfare supervened, and 
many veteran officers waited for the restoration of peace to take 
advantage of the boon that was offered. TRey went ; and a new 
race of men, young and inexperienced, took their places. And 
so, for a time, the SipaRi did not know Ris officer, nor the officer 
Ris men ; they met almost as strangers on parade, and there was 
little or no communion between them. It was a transition 
period of most untoward occurrence, when so many other ad- 
verse influences w^ere destroying the discipline of the army; 
and, therefore, again I say the hour was propitious, and the 
work of corruption commenced. 

At the end of the first week of May, as Adjutant-General 

Ma 1 Agnew was rising from Ris work, in the white heat 

Progress of of Tort St. George, there came tidings to Ris office 

the Mutiny. q£ general disafiection among the native troops at 
Yellfir. One battalion, at least, already Rad broken into open 
mutiny. TRe chief of the Madras army, Sir J olin Gradock, Rad 
retired for the evening to Ris garden Rouse in the pleasant 
suburbs of Madras, so Agnew drove out to see Rim with the 
important missive in Ris Rand. A few days afterwards, Gradock 
was posting to Vellur. Arrived there, Re found that there Rad 
been no exaggeration in the reports which Rad been furnished 
to Rim, but that more judicious treatment at the outset might 
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have allayed the excitement among the troops, and restored the 
confidence of the Sipahi. So said a Oonrt of Inquiry; so said 
the Commander-in-Chief. A gentle sudorific, almost insensibly 
expelling the pent-np humours, may suffice at the beginning, 
though only much blood-letting can cure at the end. But ail- 
ments of this kind, in the military body, seldom reveal them- 
selves in their full significance until the time for gentle 
treatment is past. When Cradock went to Yelliir no mere 
explanations could repair the mischief that had been done. The 
mutinous troops were sent down to the Presidency, and others 
substituted for them. Military discipline was vindicated for 
the time by a court-martial, and two of the ringleaders were 
sentenced to be— flogged. But the infection still clung to 
Vellur. The whole native garrison was tainted and corrupted. 

Nor was it a mere local epidemic. At other military stations 
in the Karnatik there was similar excitement. Midnight meet- 
ings were being held in the Lines ; oaths of secresy were being 
administered to the Sipahis; threats of the most terrible 
vengeance were fulminated against any one daring to betray 
them. The native officers took the lead, the men followed, some 
roused to feelings of resentment, others huddling together like 
sheep, under the influence of a vague fear. In the bungalows 
of the English captains there was but small knowledge of what 
was passing in the Sijjahis’ Lines, and if there had been more, 
discretion would probably have whispered that in such a case 
“ silence is gold.” For when in the high places of Government 
there is a general disinclination to believe in the existence of 
danger, it is scarcely safe for men of lowlier station to say or to 
do anything indicating suspicion and alarm. 

At Yellur, after the first immature demonstration, there was 
a lull ; and the quietude had just the effect that it was intended 
to have ; it disarmed the suspicion and suspended the vigilance 
of the English. The most obvious precautions were neglected. 
Even the significant fact that the first open manifestation of 
disaffection had appeared under the shadow of the asylum of 
the Maisur Princes, had not suggested any special associations, 
or indicated the direction in which the watchful eye of the 
British Government should be turned. Nothing was done to 
strengthen the European garrison of Yellur.^' No pains were 

“ That neither the Government nor the Commander-in-Chief entertained 
any serious apprehensions from the agitation having first occurred at Vellur, 
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taken to cut off tlie perilous intercourse wMcli existed between 
tbe native soldiery and the occupants of the Palace. So the 
latter went about the Fort jeering the Sipahis, and telling them 
that they would soon be made Christians to a man. The dif- 
ferent parts of their uniform were curiously examined, amidst 
shrugs and other expressive gestures, and significant “ Wah- 
wahs 1 ” and vague hints that everything about them in some 
way portended Christianity. They looked at the Sipahi’s stock, 
and said, “ What is this? It is leather ! Well ! ” Then they 
would look at his belt, and tell him that it made a cross on his 
breast, and at the little implements of his calling, the turn- 
screw and worm, suspended from it, and say that they also were 
designed to fix the Christian’s cross upon his person. But it 
was the round hat that most of all was the object of the taunts 
and warnings of the jpeople from the Palace. It only needed 
this,” they said, ‘‘ to make you altogether a Faringhi. Take 
care, or we shall soon all be made Christians — Bazaar-people, 
Eyots, every one will be compelled to wear the hat ; and then 
the whole country will be ruined.” Within the Fort, and out- 
. side the Fort, men of all kinds were talking about the forcible 
conversion to Christianity which threatened them ; and every- 
where the round hat was spoken of as an instrument by which 
the Caste of the Hindu was to be destroyed, and the faith of 
the Musulman desecrated and demolished. 

But all this was little known to the officers of the VelMr 
garrison, or, if known, was little heeded. So unwilling, indeed, 
were they to believe that any danger was brewing, that a Sipahi 
who told his English officer that the regiments were on the eve 
of revolt was put in irons as a madman. The native officers 
declared that he deserved condign punishment for blackening 
the faces of his corps, and they were readily believed. But the 
time soon came when the prophecy of evil was verified, and the 
prophet was exalted and rewarded. Deeply implicated as he 
was said to be in the plot — a traitor first to the English, and 
then to his own people — his name became an offence and an 
abomination to the Army, and the favour shown to him a source 


is obvious. Tlie battalion that most opposed the innovation was, indeed, 
ordered to Madras, but nothing was directed indicative of any jealousy of the 
induces. No precautions seem to have been taken witbin the Fort, and not- 
withstanding the discontent manifested by the native troops, the garrison 
was Btiil left with only four companies of Europeans .” — Barry Close to John 
Malcolm, Foonali, Aug. 12, 1806. MS. Correspondence. 
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of the bitterest resentment. The disposition of the gentlemen 
of the Company’s serTice,” they said, “ and the nature of their 
government, make a thief happy, and an honest man afflicted.” ^ 

On the 10th of July the mine suddenly exploded. It was 
remembered afterwards that on the preceding 
afternoon an unusual number of people had 
passed into the Fort, some mounted and some 
on foot, seemingly on no especial business; all with an inso- 
* lent, braggart air, laughing and rollicking, making mimic 

battle among themselves, and otherwise expressing a general 
expectancy of something coming. It was remembered, too, 
that on that evening there had been more than the common 
tendency of the times to speak abusively of the English. The 
Adjutant of a Sipahi regiment had been called, to his face, by 
the vilest term of reproach contained in the language of the 
country. t But it has been doubted whether the day and hour 
of the outburst were those fixed for the development of the plot. 
The conspirators, it is said, were not ripe for action. Two or 
three days later, the first blow was to have been struck, but 
^ that a Jamadar, inflamed with strong drink, could not control 
the passionate haste within him, and he precipitated the colli- 
sion which it was the policy of his party to defer. J Numbers 

*** From a paper iii Hindustuni, transmitted to Adjutant- General Agnew 
from the Haidarubad Subsidiary Force : “In the afiair at Velliir/’ said the 
Sipahis, “ when the mutiny first cummenced, it was on account of Mustafa 
Beg ; and the gentlemen of the Company’s Government have bestowed upon 
him a reward of two thousand pagodas from the public treasury, with the 
rank of Subahdar. The same Mustafa Beg, Sipahfi was tho man who gave 
the signal for revolt to the people at Yellur, and this is the man whom the 
Oompuny have distinguished by their favour.” 

t Unhappily it is one of the first words wlucli the Englishman in India 
learns to speak, and by which many young officers, when displeased, habitually 
call their native servants. (Very few, I think.-— G. B. INt.) 

» X In the private correspondence of tlie time, it is stated that the day fixed 

for the outbreak was the 14th. It appeared, however, in the evidence of the 
first Committee of Inquiry asseinbletl at Vellur, that it was agreed that the 
first blow should be struck fifteen days after the Maisur standard, prepared in 
the Palace, was ready to be hoisted, and that thirteen days had then passed. 
'I’he story of the drunken Jamadar appears in Madras Seciet Letter, Sept. 
SO, 1806. It happened, too, that the European officer commanding the native 
guard fell sick, that the Subahdar was also indisposed, and that Jamadar 
Kiisiin Khiiii, one of the most active of tlie miitineers, was eager to go the 
grand rounds ; and it is possible that this accident helped to precipitate the 
crisis. On tho other hand, it is to be observed that Major Armstrong, who had 
been absent from Vellur, and who returned on the night of the 10th, was warned 
by people outside the Fort not to enter, as something w^as about to happen. 
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thus suddenly roused to action were unprepared to play their 
parts ; and letters which had heen written to disaffected poly gars 
and others in Maisur had ;not yet heen despatched. It was 
coniidently believed that in a few days ten thousand faithful 
adherents of the House of Haidar would rally round the standard 
of the Musulman Princes. All that was required of the Sipahis 
was, that they should hold Velhir for a week. At the end of 
that time it was believed that the whole country would be in 
the hands of the insurgents. 

The European garrison of Velliir, at this time, consisted only 
of four companies of a Line regiment. To fall 
suddenly, in the dead of the night, on all who 
might happen to be on guard, to overpower them 
by numbers, and then to murder the rest in their beds, was 
apparently an easy task. Two hours after midnight the work 
commenced. The sentries were shot down. The soldiers on 
main guard were killed as they lay on their cots, and the white 
men in the hospital were ruthlessly butchered. There was 
then a scene of unexampled confusion. Eoused from their beds 
by the unaccustomed sound of firing in the Port, the English 
officers went out to learn the cause of the commotion, and many 
of them were shot down by the mutineers in the first bewilder- 
ment of surprise. The two senior officers of the garrison were 
among the first who fell. On the threshold of his house, Fan- 
court, who commanded the garrison, was warned, lor dear life's 
sake, not to come out, but answering with the Englishman’s 
favourite formula of “Never mind,” he made for the Main 
Guard, and w’as shot with the “ Fall in ! ” on his lips. Of the 
survivors two or three made their way to the barracks, and 
took command of such of the Europeans as had escaped the 
first murderous onslaught of the Sipahis. But it was little that 
the most desperate resolution could do in this extremity to 
stem the continually increasing tide of furious hostility which 
threatened to overwhelm them. It was no mere military revolt. 
The inmates of the Palace were fraternising with the Sijjahis. 
From the apartments of the Princes went forth food to refresh 
the weary bodies of the insurgents, and vast promises to stimu- 
late and sustain the energies of their minds. One of the Princes, 
the third son of Tipii, personally encouraged the 
leaders of the revolt. "With his own hands he 
gave them the significant bhital-nut. "With his 
own lips he proclaimed the rewards to he lavished upon the 
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restorers of the Muhammadan dynasty. And from his apart- 
ments a confidential servant was seen to biing the tiger-striped 
of Maisur, which, amidst vociferous cries of “Din I 
Ein r’ was hoisted above the walls of the Palace. But the 
family of the Sultan were soon forgotten. There was no com- 
bination to aid their escape. The Sipahis at first gave them- 
selves up to the work of massacre. The people from the Palace, 
following in their wake, gorged themselves with the plunder of 
the white men, and aided the mutineers without sharing their 
danger. After a time the Sipahis betook themselves also to 
plunder; and the common object was forgotten under the ex- 
citement of personal greed. The white women in the Fort 
were spared. The tender mercies of the wicked, with a refined 
cruelty, preserved them for a worse fate than death. The people 
from the Palace told the Sipahis not to kill them, as all the 
English would be desti'Oj^ed, and the Moormen might then take 
them for wives. 

But whilst these terrible scenes were being enacted, and the 
sons of Tipii were swelling with the proud certainty of seeing 
I the rule of the Sultan again established in Maisur, retribution 
swift and certain was overtaking the enterprise. 

An oificer of the English regiment, who happened Major Coats, 
to be on duty outside the Fort, heard the firing, 
thoroughly apprehended the crisis, and, through the darkness of 
the early morning made his way to Arkat, to carry thither the 
tidings of insurrection, and to summon succours to the aid of 
the imperilled garrison. There was a regiment of British 
Dragoons at Arkat, under the command of Colonel 
(jillespie. By seven o’clock Coats had told his jQ^igooS. 
sWy. Fifteen minutes afterwards, Gillespie, with ’ : 

a squadron of his regiment, was on his way to Yelhir. The | 

n rest were saddling and mounting ; the galloper-guns were being j 

horsed and limhered ; and a squadron of Native Cavalry was j 

responding to the trumpet-call with as much alacrity as the j 

British Dragoons. The saving virtues of promptitude and pre- : 

paration were never more conspicuously manifested. A little ’ 

vacillation, a little blundering, a little delay, the result of | 

nothing being ready when wanted, and alt might have been i 


* The massacre included fourteen officers and ninety-nine soldiers killed. 
There 'svere, moreover, several officers and men wounded, some of the latier 
mortiiliy. 
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lost, N'ever liad tRe sage precept of Haidar Ali, tliat tRe 
EnglisR sRonld keep tReir wRite soldiers like Runting- 
leopards in cag'es, and slip tRem suddenly and fiercely at 
tiie enemy, been wrougRt into practice witR more terrible 
effect, tRan now against tRe followers and supporters of Ris 
descendants. 

Once under tlie walls of Vellur, Gillespie was eager to make 
Ris way into tRe Eort, tRat Re iiiigRt rally tlie remnant of the 
European garrison and secure the safe admission of Ris men. 
TRe outer gates were open, but the last was closed, and in pos- 
session of tRe enemy. There was no Rope of forcing it without 
the aid of the guns. But these were now rapidly approaching. 
There were good ofBcers with the relieving force, to whom the 
conduct of external operations might be safely entrusted ; and 
Gillespie longed to find himself with the people whom Re Rad 
come to save. So, whilst preparations were being made for the 
attack, he determined to ascend alone the walls of the Fort. In 
default of ladders, the men of the 69tR let down a rope, and, 
amidst the shouts of the delighted Europeans, Re was drawn up, 
unhurt, to the crest of the ramparts, and took command of the sur- 
vivors of the unhappy force. Quickly forming at the word of 
command, they came down eagerly to the charge, and, cheered by 
the welcoiiic sound of the guns, which were now clamouring for 
admission, and not to be denied, they kept the mutineers at a 
distance till the gates were forced; and .then the cavalry 
streamed in, and victory was easy. TRe retribution was 
terrible, and just. Hundreds fell beneath the sabres of the 
Dragoons and of the native horsemen, who emulated the ardour 
of their European comrades. Hundreds escaped over the walls 
of the Fort, or threw down their arms and cried for mercy. But 
the excited troopers, who had seen Tipu’s tiger-stanlard floating 
over the citadel of Yellur, could not, after that hot morning- 
ride, Relieve that they had done their work until they had des- 
troyed the ‘‘ cubs.” 'i'hey were eager to be led into the Palace, 
and there to inflict condign punishment on those whom they 
believed to be the real instigators of the butchery of their 
countrymen. For a moment there was a doubt in Gillespie’s 
mind ; but an appeal from Colonel Marriott, in whose charge 
was the Maisur family, removed it ; and he put forth a restrain- 
ing hand. He would not soil his victory with any cruel 
reprisals. The members of Tipu’s family were now at his 
mercy, and the mercy which he showed them was that which 
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the Christian soldier delights to rain down npon the fallen and 
the helpless.'^ 

But the storm had not expended itself in this fierce convul- 
sion. Taught by so stern a lesson, the Government resolved 
that “ all orders which might be liable to the objection of afiect- 
ing the usages of the troops ” should be abandoned. But the 
obnoxious hats might have been burnt before the eyes of the 
troops, and the caste-marks and earrings restored on parade, in 
the px'esence of the Governor, the Commander-in-Ghief, and all 
the magnates of the land ; and still a return to quietude and 
contentment might have been far distant. Individutd causes of 
anger and bitterness might be removed, but still there would 
remain, together with the mistrust they had engendered, all the 
vague anxieties on the one side, and the indefinite expectations 
on the other, which designing men had excited in the minds of 
the soldiery.! Eebellion had been crushed for a time at its 
Head-Quarters. The British flag floated again over VelKir ; but 
there were other strong posts, which it had been intended to 


* For all the facts given in the text, I have the authoritj^ of a mass of 
official, semi-official, and private contennrorary correspondfiice, which I have 
very carefully collated. In doing so, I have been comp elled to reject some 
personal incidents whicli have hitherto generally formed part of the narrative 
of the “Massacre of Vellur,” but which, liowever serviceable they may be 
for piirf»oses of effective lii&torienl writing, are, I am sorry to say, at best 
apocryphal. It lias been said that the officer who carried the tidings to Aikat 
escaped through a sally-port, and swam the ditch of the Fort so famous for 
the number and size of its alligators. Sober official ot^rrespondence states 
that Major Coats, who was bearer of the news, was outside tiio Fort at the 
time of the outbreak. It is very generally stated, too, that when Gillespie 
wished to enter the Fort in advance of the men, as there were no ladthirs and 
no ropes, the survivors of the 69th fastened their belts together, and thus drew 
liim up the walls. But I have before me two letters, signed “E. Gillespie,’' 
which state that he was drawn up by a rope. Among tli'e tiotilioiis incidents 
of the mutiny may be mentioned the whole of the stories which tell of the 
foul murder of English women, and the braining of little children before 
their mothers’ eyes. 

t “ The subversion of the British Empire in India by foreign invasion and 
domestic revolt, seem to have been the common theme of discourse all over 
the country, and opinions have generally prevailed that such a revolution was 
neither an enterprise of great difficulty, nor that the accomplishment of it 

was far distant A most extraordinary and unaccountable impression 

has been made npon the Sipahis, which has been fomented by prophecies and 
predictions inducing a belief tliat wotiderful changes are about to take place, 
and that the Europeans are to be expelled from India .” — General Hay Mac- 
dowalL Naudidrug, Oct, 31. MS, Correspondence, 
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seize, and efforts might yet be made to establish revolt in other 
parts of the Southern Peninsula. 

Nor^was^ it only in Maisur and the Karnatik that the spirit of 

Haidartibad the Dakhin, also, it was mani- 

ibsting itself in a manner which, for a while, created 
serious alarm. At Haidarabad, the capital of the Nizam’s 
dominions, there was a high tide of excitement. It was appre- 
hended that the native troops of the Subsidiary Porce, 
encouraged and aided by some of the chief people of this 
Muhammadan State, if not by the Nizam himself, would break 
out into revolt. They were wrought upon by nearly the same 
influences as had destroyed the loyalty of the troops in Maisur, 
with some peculiar aggravations of their own. A new com- 
manding officer had recently been placed over 

MratreSr them — a smart disciplinarian of the most approved 

European pattern. They had been worried and 
alarmed before his arrival. Montresor’s appearance soon made 
matters worse. Knowing little or nothing of the habits and 
feelings of the country, he enforced the new orders with more 
than common strictness, and supplemented them with some 
obnoxious regulations of his own. An order had been issued 
just before his arrival forbidding the Sipahi to leave his Guard 
and to divest himself of his uniform during his period of duty ; 
and now the new English commandant prohibited the beating 
of tam-tams in the bazaars. It was not seen that these pro- 
hibitions were, in effect, orders that the Hindu Sipahi should 
take no sustenance on duty, and that there should bo no 
marriage and no funeral processions. When the discovery was 
made, the new local regulations were rescinded ; but it was not 
possible to rescind the mischief that was done. There was a 
profound conviction among the Sipahis that it was the intention 
of the English to destroy their caste, to break down their 
religion, and forcibly to convert them to Christianity, And all 
through the long straggling lines of Haidarabad there was a 
contiimal buzz of alarm, and the Sipahis were asking each other 
if they had heard how the English General, Wemyss Sahib, at 
Colombo, had marched: his native soldiers to church.’^ 

* It is astonishing how strong and how general the impression was of a 
systematic design to enforce the conversion of the Sipahis to Christianity, 
llie men here heard, and tMked of the late arrival of some clergymen from 
England, and of the story of General Wemyss marching the Sipahis to 
church at Colombo .” — Cappain Thomas Sydenham (Resident at Haidarabad} 
to Mr. JEdmonstone, July 27> 1806. MS, Correspondevtce. 
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That the feeling of mingled fear and resentment, which had 
taken possession of the minds of the soldiery, was innch 
fomented by emissaries from the city of Haidarabad, is not to 
be doubted. Many leading men, discontented and desperate, at 
all times prone to intrigue and ripe for rebellion, looked eagerly 
for a crisis out of which might have come some profit to them- 
selves. It is probable that they were in commnnication with 
dependents of the House of Tipu. It is certain that they 
fostered the resentments and stimulated the ambition of the 
native officers, and that a programme of action had been agreed 
upon, of which murder and massacre were the pi*elude.'^' But 
happily the Nizam and his minister, Mir ATam— the one in word,, 
the other in spirit — were true to the English alliance. Wisely, 
in that conjuncture, did Sydenham confide all his troubles to 
them. It is a sad necessity to be compelled to communicate to* 
a native Prince the belief of the English Government that their 
troops are not to be i rusted. But concealment in such a case is 
impossible, and any attempt to diguise the truth helps others to 
exaggerate and to distort it. The Nizam knew all that had 
been going on, perha]3s before the British Besident had even a 
suspicion of it. Eager for his support, and willing to raise the* 
standard of revolt in his name, the conspirators had conveyed to- 
him a written paper signifying their wishes. He did not answer 
it. He did not give it to the Eesident. He simply waited and 
did nothing. It was not in the nature of the man to do more. 
He knew the power of the English ; but he secretly hated them, 
and naturally shrank from opposing or betraying a cause which 
appealed to him in the name of his religion. Perhaps it is 
hardly fair to expect from a native Prince, under sucli conflict- 
ing circumstances, more than this negative support. 

The feeling among the native troops was so strong, the 
danger appeared to bo so imminent, that Moiitresor was 
besought by some old Sipahi officers not to enforce the* 
obnoxious regulations. But he replied that lie had been 
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* Captain Sydenham wrote tliat, from the best information lie could obtain* 
at Haidarilbitd’ it appeared tliat “the native troops had been invited to desert 
their colours, to break out in open mutiny, and to murder their officers. It 
was intended that a commotion should have takeii place in the city at the 
moment of the insurrection in cantonments; that Mir A’lam, and all those in 
the interests of the English, were to be destroyed ; that the Subahdar 
(Nizam) was to be confined, and Faridfim Jali eitlier made Diwan or placed 
on the musnad, as circumstances might suggest ” — MS'. Corresj[>ondence. 
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to it as a Tallyrng-point and a stronghold, admirably suited for 
the Head-Qnarters of Eebellion.^ The influences, therefore, of 
•which I have spoken — the fakirs, the conjurors, the puppet- 
showmen, the propagators of strange prophecies — were more 
than commonly operative in that direction, and had success 
attended the first outbreak at Velliir, the Nandidrug gandson 
would then have turned upon their officers, hoisted the rebel flag 
on the walls of the Eort, and displayed signals which might 
have been seen at Bangalur. But a season of suspended 
activity naturally followed this failure ; and it was not until 
the month of October that they ventured to resolve on any open 
demonstration. Then the Muhammadan and Hindu iSipahis 
feasted together, bound themselves hy solemn engagements to 
act as brethren in a common cause, and swore that they would 
rise against and massacre their English officers. 

The day and the hour of the butchery -were fixed. The 
native soldiery had quietly sent their families out 
of the Fort, and otherwise prepared for the struggle. f October is. 
Two hours before midnight on the 18th of October 
the Sipahis were to have rushed upon their English offioers^ 
and not left a white man living in the place. But ’about eight 
o’clock on that evening an English officer galloped ^ ^ 

up to the house of the Commandant Cuppage, and 
told him that no time was to be lost; that the Sipahis were on 
the point of rising, and that means of safety must at once he 
sought. Scarce had the story been told, when an old and 
distinguished native officer came breathless with the same 
intelligence. There was no room for doubt ; no time for delay. 
An express, calling for reinforcements, was despatched to 
Bangahir; and the officers, selecting one of their houses in the 
Pagoda-square, which seemed hast adapted to purposes of 
defence, took post together and waited the issue. The night 

* Mark Wilks wrote to Barry Close, witli reference to this movement at 
Kandidriig : “ I do not know what to make of all this ; men who had any 
great combination in view co-uld scarcely have any design to act on so small 
a scale.” But Barry Close, taking a more comprehensive view, replied: 
“ The great object of the Insurgents at Vellure seems to have been to secure 
to themselves a strong post on which to assemble in force. Cuppage’s 
garrison, though small, may have had it in view to seize on Nandidrug. 
Possessed of this strong post, the conspirators would have probably assembled 
upon it in force, and proceeded to act against us openly.”— Correspond- 
ence. ■ ^ ■ 

t Colonel Cuppage to Barry Close.— Correspondence. 
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passed witliout an attack ; and on tlie morrow afternoon safety 
came in the shape of a squadron of Dragoons from BangaKir. 
Colonel Davis had received the tidings soon after daybreak, 
and by three o’clock his troopers were clatterina; into 
Nandidrug. 

November came, and with it came new troubles. Far down 

Psiiiamkottu coast, not many leagues removed from the 

^ ^ ^ southernmost part of the Peninsula, lies the station 

of Paliamkotta. There Major Welsh, with six European officers 
under him, commanded a Sipahi battalion, in which many 
relatives of the mutineers cut up at Yellur were brooding over 
their loss of kindred. Towards the end of the third week 
of the month, it was believed that the Muhammadan Sipahis 
'were about to rise and massacre all the Europeans in the place. 
The story ran that, rejecting with contempt the idea of banding 
themselves with the Hindus, they had met at a mosque and 
concerted their murderous plans. Some buildings -were to be 
tired in the cantoment to draw the English officers from their 
homes. In the confusion, the whole were to be slain, the Fort 
was to be seized, and the rebel flag hoisted on the ramparts. 
Scenting the plot, a Malabar-man went to the mosque in 
disguise, and carried tidings of it to the English Commandant. 
The danger appeared to be imminent, and Welsh at once took 
his measures to avert it. Whatever may have been the 
judgment and discretion of the man, his courage and determina- 
tion were conspicuous ; and his comrades were of the same 
temper. Assuming the bold, intrepid front, which has so 
often been known to overawe multitudes, this little handful of 
undaunted Englishmen seized and confined thirteen native 
officers, and turned five hundred Musulman Sipahis out of the 
Fort. That they were able to accomplish this, even with the 
support of the Hindus, was declared to be a proof that no 
desperate measures had really been designed. But the prema- 
ture explosion of a plot of this kind always creates a panic. 
In a state of fear and surprise, men are not capable of reasoning. 
There is a vague impression that boldness presages power; 
that there is something behind the imposing front. A single 
man has ere now routed a whole garrison. I am not sure, 
therefore, that there was no danger, because it was so easily 
trodden out. 

Two days afterwards Colonel Dyce, who commanded the 
district of Tinniveli, threw himself into Paliamkotta ; assembled 
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tlie Hindu troops ; told tEeni that lie had come there to maintain 
the authority of the Company, or to die in the defence of the 
colours which he had sworn to protect. He then called upon 
those who were of the same mind to approach the British flag 
for the same purpose, hut if not to depart in peace. They went 
up and took the oath to a man, presented arms to the colours, 
gave three unhidden cheers in earnest of their unshaken 
loyalty, and fell in as on a muster-parade. 

On the first appearance of danger, 'Welsh had despatched a 
letter hy a country-hoat to Ceylon, calling for European troops, 
and the call was responded to with an alacrity beyond all 
praise. But so effectual were the measures which had been 
already adopted, or so little of real danger had there been, that 
when the succour which had been sent for arrived from 
Trichinapali, the alarm, had passed, and the work was done. 

Told as I have told this story— a simple recital of facts, as 
written down in contemporary correspondence — it would appear 
to afford an instructive example of jpi'omptitude and vigour. 
But this is not the only lesson to he learnt from it. It is more 
instructive still to note that Major Welsh was severely con- 
demned as an alarmist, the tendency of whose precipitate action 
was to destroy confidence and to create irritation. Another 
officer,^' who, apprehending danger, had disarmed his regiment 
as a precaution, was denounced with still greater vehenience.t 
Apprehensions of this kind were described as “disgraceful and 
groundless panics and political officers chuckled to think that 
it was proposed at Madras to remove from their commands and 
to bring to Courts-Martial the officers who had considered it 
their duty not to wait to he attacked. J With these lessons 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Grant. 

t I find this fact recorded in the correspondence of tlie day with three 
notes of exclamation : “ With regard to Colonel Grant,” wrote Major Wilks 
from Maisur, “ it appears that he disarmed his troops simply as a measure of 
precaution ! ! ! Whether we are in danger from our own misconduct, or from 
worse causes, the danger is great. ... I conclude tliat Chalmers will ho 
sent to supersede Grant, and Vesey to Paliamkotta, and my best hope is 
that there will he found sufficient grounds for turning Welsh and Grant out 
of the service, hut this will not restore the confidence of the SipuMs.” — 
MS. Cori'espondence. Grant’s conduct was at once repudiated in a general 
order, and he and Welsh ordered for Court-Martial. Both were honourably 
acquitted. 

X Many years after the occurrence of these events, Major, then Colonel 
Welsh, published two volumes of Military Eeminiscences. Turning to these 
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before ns, we cannot wonder that men, in sncK conjiinctnres, 
sliould hesitate to strike the blow which any one may declare 
nncalled-for, and the wisdom of which no one can prove — should 
paiise to consider whether they are more likely to develop the 
evil by an assertion of strength, or to encourage its growth by 
the feebleness of inaction.^ 

But it was plain that, whatsoever might be the wisest course 

W .1 ■ ^ conjuncture, the Government of Lord 

a «ja d d . Bentinck was all in favour of the milder 

and more sedative mode of treatment. In remarkable contrast 
to the manner in which the symptoms of coming mutiny w-ere 
grappled with at Paliainkotta stands the story of Walajahabad. 
Home of the earliest signs of disaffection, on the score of the 
turban, had manifested themselves at that place ; and Gillespie, 
with his dragoons, had been despatched thither at the end of 
July, not without a murmur of discontent at the thought of his 
“ poor hard-worked fellows ” being sent to counteract %vhat 
appeared to him a doubtful danger. It was believed, however, 
that the uneasiness had passed away, and for some months 
there had been apparent tranquillity. But in November the 
alarm began to revive ; and a detailed statement of various 
indications of a coming outbreak, drawn up by Major Hazlewood, 
was sent to the authorities. On the morning of the 2nd of 
December the members of the Madras Government met in 


for some account of the affair at Paliamkottu, I was disappointed to find only 
the following scanty notice of it: “Towards the end of the year an event 
took place, which, although injurious to my own prospects and fortune, 
under the signal blessing of Providence terminated fortunately. Time has 
now spread Ms oblivious wings over the whole occurrence, and I will not 
attempt to remove the veil.” 

* The difficulties of the English officer at that time were thus , described 
by a contemporary writer, in a passage which I have chanced upon since the 
above was written ; “The massacre atYellur had naturally created a great 
degree of mistiust between the European officers and the Bipahis throughout 
the Army ; and the indecision of measures at Head -Quarters seemed further 
to strengthen this mistrust. If an officer took no precautionary measures on 
receiving information of an intended plot, he was liable to the severest 
censure, as well as responsible for his own and tlie lives of his European 
officers. On the contrary, if he took precantionary measures he was accused 
of creating unnecessary distrust ; and equally censured for being premature 
and not allowing the mutiny to go on till satisfactorily proved, when it would 
have been too late to prevent.” — Strietares on the present Government of 
India, <fcc. In a Letter from an Officer resident on the spiot TricMndpaU,, 
1807 ; London, 3808. 
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CoiiBcil. Hazlewood’s statement was laid before tbem and 
gravely disonssed ; but with no definite result. The Council 
broke up witbout a decision, but only to meet again, refreshed 
by the sea-breeze and the evening ride. Then it was resolved 
that a discreet officer, in the confidence of Government, 
should be sent to Walajahabad to inquire into and report on 
the state of affairs ; and on the same evening Colonel Muiiro, 
the Quartermaster-General, received his instructions, and pre- 
pared to depart. The event appeared to justify this cautions 
line of action ; but one shudders to think what might have 
happened at Walajahabad whilst Government were deliberating 
over written statements of danger, and drafting instructions 
for a Staff Officer in the Council-Chamber of Madras. 

Six months had now passed since the Madras Government 
had been made acquainted with the state of feeling 
in the Native Army, and understood that a vague 
apprehension of the destruction of caste and of “ forcible con- 
version to Christianity ” had been one of the chief causes of the 
prevailing disquietude. The obnoxious regulations had been 
abandoned, but tins was a concession obviously extorted from 
fear; and nothing had yet been done to reassure the minds of 
the soldiery by a kindly paternal address to them from the 
fountain-head of the local Government, But at last Bentinck 
and his colleagues awoke to a sense of the plain and palpable 
duty which lay before them ; and at this Council of the 2nd 
of December a Proclamation was agreed upon, and on the 
following day issued, which, translated into the Hindustani, 
the Tamil, and Telugu dialects, was sent to every native 
battalion in the Army, with orders to commanding officers to 
make its contents known to every native officer and Sipfihi 
under their command. After adverting to the extraordinary 
agitation that had for some time prevailed in the Coast Army, 
and the reports spread for malicious purposes, by persons of 
evil intention, that it was the design of the British Government 
to convert the troops by forcible means to Christianity, the 
Proclamation j}i'oceeded to declare that the constant kindness 
and liberality at all times shown to the Sipahi should convince 
him of the happiness of his situation, “ greater than what the 
troops of any other part of the world enjoy,” and induce him to 
return to the good conduct for which he had been distinguished 
in the days of Lawrence and Coote, and “ other renowmed 
heroes.” If they would not, they would learn that the British 

VOL. I. ■ ' ■ 



^ Many years afterwards, Sir George Barlow gracefully acknowledged the 
valuable assistance which, in this conjuncture, Mr. Edmonstone had ren- 
dered to him, saying that his “unshaken firmness and resolution in times of 
internal difficulty and danger ” were “ signally displayed on the discovery of 
the conspiracy formed at Vellur.” “His wise and steady counsel/’ added 
Barlow, “ afforded me important aid and support in carrying into effect the 
measures necessary for counteracting the impressions made by that alarming 
event, which threatened the most serious consequences to the seciu-ity of our 
power.” — MS. Documents. 
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Government ‘‘ is not less prepared to punish the guilty than to 
protect and distinguish those who are deserving of its favour.^" 
But this was something more than the truth. The British 
Government did not show itself, in this conjuncture, to he 
prepared to punish the guilty ” in a manner proportionate 
to the measure of their offences. Lord William Bentinck and 
his Councillors were all for clemency. Sir John Cradock 
counselled the adoption of more vigorous punitory measures, 
and the Supreme Government were disposed to support the 
military chief. Something of a compromise then ensued, the 
result of which was a very moderate instalment of the retribu- 
tion which was justly due. A few only of the most guilty of 
the murderers were executed ; whilst others, clearly convicted 
of taking part in the sanguinary revolt, were merely dismissed 
the service. And if it had not been for the overruling authority 
of the Government at Calcutta — that is, of Sir George Barlow, 
with Mr. Edmonstone at his elbow^ — the numbers of the 
assassin-battalions would not have been erased from the Army 
List. But penal measures did not end here. The higher 
tribunals of the Home Government condemned the chief 
authorities of Madras, and, justly or unjustly, the Governor, 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the Adjutant-General were 
summarily removed from office. 

The mutiny died out with the old year ; the active danger 
was passed ; but it left behind it a flood of bitter 
Alleged causes controversy which did not readily subside. What 
Revolt cause of the revolt ? Whose fault was it ? 

Was it a mere military mutiny, the growth of 
internal irritation, or was it a political movement fomented by 
agitators from without? The controversialists on both sides 
were partly wrong and partly right — wrong in their denials, 
right in their assertions. It is difficult in such a case to put 
together in proper sequence all the links of a great chain of 
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events terminating even in an incident of yesterday, so little do 
we know of what is stirring in the occult heart of native 
society. After a lapse of iialf a century it is impossihle. 
There is often in the Simultaneous, the Coincidental, an 
apparent uniformity of tendency, which simulates design, hut 
which, so far as human agency is concerned, is wholly for- 
tuitous. We see this in the commonest concerns of life. We 
see it in events affecting mightily the destinies of empires. 
Under a pressure of concurrent annoyances and vexations, men 
often cry out that there is a conspiracy against them, and the 
historical inquirer often sees a conspiracy when in reality there 
is only a coincidence. A great disaster, like the massacre at 
Yellur, acts like iodine upon hidden writings in rice-’water. 
Suddenly is proclaimed to us in all its significance what has 
long been written down on the page of the Past, but which, 
for want of the revealing agent, has hitherto lain illegibly 
before us. Doubtless, many hidden things were disclosed to us 
at this time ; but whether they were peculiar to the crisis or of 
a normal character, at any period discernible had we taken 
proper steps to develop them, was matter of grave dispute. 
The political officers, headed by Mark Wilks, the historian of 
Southern India, who was then representing British interests 
in Maisur, laughed to scorn the discoveries of the military 
officers, and said that the things which they spoke of as so 
portentous were in reality only phenomena of every-day 
appearance, familiar to men acquainted with the feelings and 
habits of the people. He derided all that had been said about 
seditious conversations in the Bazaars and the Lines, the wild 
prophecies and mysterious hints of wandering Fakirs, and the 
suggestive devices of the puppet-shows.* There was nothing 
in ail this, he contended, of an exceptional character, to be 
regarded as the harbingers of mutiny and massacre. And his 
arguments culminated in the chuckling assertion that the 
military authorities had discovered a cabalistic document of a 
most treasonable character, which appeared to their excited 
imaginations to be a plan for partitioning the territory to be 
wrested from the English, but which, in reality, was nothing 


* There were two subjects which the K'dt’putli'WdlaB extremely delighted 
to iliiistrate — the degradation of the Mughiil, and the victories of the French 
over the English, the one intended to excite hatred, the other contempt, in 
the minds of the spectators. 
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more portentons tlian the sciibblement of the DerTesli Bazi, or 
‘‘ royal game of goose.” 

Witb. equal confidence on tlie other hand, the military 
authorities protested that the new regulations had nothing to 
do with the mutiny — that it was altogether a political move- 
ment. The new cap, they said, had been accepted and worn 
hy the Sipahis. Three representative men, types of the prin- 
cipal nationalities composing the Coast Army, had signified 
their satisfaction with the new head-dress, and one or two 
regiments masse had been paraded in it without a murmur. 
The fact, they alleged, was that the movement had emanated 
solely from the deposed family of Tipu Snltan; that its object 
was to restore, in the first instance, the Muhammadan dynasty 
in Southern India, and eventually to recover the imperial 
throne for the Mughul. If proper precautions had been taken 
by Government — if Tipu’s family, eager for a taste of blood, 
had not been left to disport themselves at will in Yellur — if 
they had not been gorged with money, and attended by count- 
less Musulman followers eager to recover the posts and the 
privileges which they had lost, there would, said the military 
leaders, have been no massacre and no mutiny and, some said, 
not even a murmur of discontent. But the military critic was 
as wrong as the political, and for the same reason. Each was 
blinded by professional interests and professional prejudices. 
Each argued in self-defence. The truth, as it commonly does 
in such cases, lay midway between the two extremes. But for 
the intrigues of Tipfi’s family there would have been no out- 
break at that time, and but for the new military regulations 
they might have intrigued in vain. It so happened that the 
political and military influences were adverse to us at the same 
moment, and that from the conjuncture arose the event known 
in history as the Massacre of Yellur, but which was in reality 
a much more extensive military combination, prevented only 
by repeated local failures from swelling into the dimensions of 
a general revolt of the Coast Army. 

JSTor is it to be forgotten that there was a third party, which 
attributed the calamity less to political and to military causes 
than to the general uneasiness which had taken possession of 
the native mind in consequence of the supposed activity of 
Christian missionaries and of certain ‘‘ missionary chaplains.” 
The dread of a general destruction of Caste and forcible con- 
version to Christianity was not confined to the Sipahis. The 
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most preposterous stories were current in the Bazaars. Among 
other wild fables, which took firm hold of the popular mind, 
was one to the effect that the Company's officers had collected 
all the newly-manufactured salt, had divided it into two great 
heaps, and over one had sprinkled the blood of hogs, and over 
the other the blood of cows; that they had then sent it to be 
sold throughout the country for the pollution and the desecra- 
tion of Muhammadans and Hindus, that all might be brought 
to one caste and to one religion like the English. When this 
absurd stoi'y was circulated, some ceased altogether to eat salt, 
and some purchased, at high prices, and carefully stored away, 
sxipplies of the necessary article, guaranteed to have been in 
the Bazaars before the atrocious act of the Earinghis had been 
committed. Another story was that the Collector of Trinkomali 
had, under tire orders of Government, laid the foundation of a 
Christian Church in his district close to the great Pagoda of 
the Hindus; that he had collected all the stone-cutters and 
builders in the neighbourhood; that he was taxing every 
household for the payment of the cost of the building ; that he 
had forbidden all ingress to the Pagoda, and all worshipping of 
idols; and that to all complaints on the subject he had rejdied 
that there was nothing extraordinary in what he was doing, as 
Government had ordered a similar building to he erected in 
every town and every village in the country. In India, stories 
of this kind are readily believed. The grosser the lie, the more 
eagerly it is devoured.* They are circulated by designing 
persons with a certainty that they will not he lost. That the 
excitement of religious alarm was the principal means by which 
the enemies of the British Government hoped to accomplish 

* Not immediately illastratiug this point of impiiry, but even more pre- 
posterous in itself than the rumours cited in the text, was a story whh'h was 
circulated at Haidarabacl. It was stated that an oracle in the neighbouring 
Tagoda had declared that there was considerable treasure at the bottom of 'a 
well in the European barracks, which was destined not to ]je discovered until 
a certain number of human heads had been offered up to the tutelar deity of 
tiie place ; and that accordingly the European soldiers were sacritioing the 
necessary number of victims witli all possible dispatch. It happened that the 
(had body of a native without a head was found near the Kesidency, and that 
a drunken European artilleryman, about the same time, attacked a native 
sentry at bis post. These facts gave new wings to the report, and such was 
the alarm that the natives wouhl not leave their homes or work after dark, 
and it was reported both to the Nizam and his minister that a hundred bodies 
without heads were lying on the banks of the IMassi River.— Oaptai'a Syden- 
lutm to the Government of India. MS. Meeords. 



tlieir objects is certain; but, if there bad not been a foregone 
determination to excite this alarm, nothing in the actual 
progress of Christianity at that time would have done it. A 
comparison, indeed, between the religious status of the English 
in India and the wild stories of forcible conversion which were 
then circulated, seemed openly to give the lie to the malignant 
inventions of the enemy. There were no indications on the 
part of Government of any especial concern for the interests of 
Christianity, and among the officers of the Army there were so 
few external signs of religion, that the Sipahis scarcely knew 
whether they owned any faith at all.^ But in a state of panic 
men do not pause to reason ; and, if at any time the doubt had 
been suggested, it would have been astutely answered that the 
English gentlemen cared only to destroy the religions of the 
country, and to make the people all of one or of. no caste, in 
order that they might make their soldiers and servants do 
everything they wished. 

The authoritative judgment of a Special Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of the out- 

Viewsonhe break confirmed the views of the more moderate 

Government. Section of the community, which recognised, not 
one, but many disturbing agencies ; and the Home 
Government accepted the interpretation in a candid and im- 
partial spirit. That “the late innovations as to the dress 
and appearance of the Sipahis were the leading cause of the 
mutiny, and the other was the residence of the family of the late 
Tipu Sultan at Vellur,” was, doubtless, true as far as it went. 
But the merchant-rulers of Leadenhall-street were disposed to 
sound the lower depths of the difficulty. Those were not days 
when the numerous urgent claims of the Present imperatively 
forbade the elaborate investigation of the Past. So the Directors 
began seriously to consider what had been the more remote 
predisposing causes of the almost general disaffection of the 
Coast Army. And the “ Chairs,’’ in a masterly letter to Mr. 
Dundas, freighted with the solid intelligence of Charles Grant, 
declared their conviction that the general decline of the fidelity 


* Sir John Oradock said, after the occurrence of these events, that “from, 
the total absence of religious establishments in the interior of the country, 
from the habits of life prevalent am nng military men, it is a mela icholy 
truth, that so uufrequent are the religious observances of officers doing duty 
with battalions, that the Sipahis have not, until very lately, discovered the 
nature of the religion professed by the English.” 

m 'A 
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r of tlie Army and of tEe attacEment of tEe People to BritisE 
rule, was to Ee traced to tEe fact tliat a new class of men, witE 
little knowledge of India, little interest in its inEabitants, and 
little toleration for tEeir prejudices, Ead begun to monopolise tEe 
cliief seats in tEe Government and tlie cEief posts in tEe Army ; 
tEat tEe annexations of Lord Wellesley Ead beggared tEe old 
* MuEammadan families, and Ead sEaken tEe belief of tEe people J 

in BritisE moderation and good faitE; and tEat tEe wEole 

^ tendency of tEe existing system was to promote tlie inti'usion of i 

a rampant EnglisEism, and tEus to widen tEe gulf between tEe ij 

Eulers and tlie Euled.*^ ! 



* The Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company 
(Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant) to the President of the Board of Control (Mr, 
Dundasi— ikw 18, 1807. MS. Records. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

It was not strange tliat, for some time after tlie occurrence of 
these events in the Coast Army, the English in Southern 
India should have been possessed by a common sense of anger, 
and that this feeling should have spread to some other parts 
of the country. For a while the white man saw a conspirator 
beneath the folds of every turban, and a conspiracy in every 
group of people talking by the wayside. In every laugh there 
was an insult, and in every shrug there was a menace. English 
officers pillowed their heads on loaded fire-arms, and fondled 
the hilts of their swords as they slept. But gradually they 
lived do'svTL the sensitiveness that so distressed them. Other 
thoughts and feelings took possession of the bungalow ; other 
subjects were dominant in the mess-room. And ere long a 
new grievance came to supersede an old danger ; 

Mutiny of and the officers of the Madras Army forgot the re~ 
i^iadras ^Office! s,beiiio3^ of the Sipa'us as they incubated a rebellion 
of their own. How the mutiny of the officers grew 
out of the mutiny of the men of the Coast Army, it would not be 
difficult to show; but the chapter of Indian history which 
includes the former need not be re-written here. The objects 
for wdiich the officers contended were altogether remote from 
the interests and sympathies of the Sipahis ; and although the 
latter, in ignorance, might at first have followed their com- 
manders, it is not probable that they would have continued to 
cast in their lot with the mutineers, after the true character of 
the movement had been explained to them, and an appeal made 
to their fidelity by the State. But they were not unobservant 
spectators of that unseemly strife ; and the impression made 
upon the Sipahi’s mind by this spectacle of disunion must have 
been of a most injurious kind. There is nothing so essential to 
the permanence of that Opinion, on which we so much rely, as 
a prevailing sense that the English in India are not Many but 
One. 
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JSTor was it strange tliat, after these nrifortmiate events, the 
fame of which went abroad thronghont the whole country, 
there shonld have been for a little space less eagerness than 
before to enlist into the service ot the Company. But the re- 
luctance passed away tinder the soothing influence of time. In 
the promj)t and regular issue of pay, and in the pensions, 
which had all the security of funded property, there were 
attractions, unknown to Asiatic armies, not easily to be resisted. 
And there were other privileges, equally dear to the people of the 
country, which lured them by thousands into the ranks of the 
Company’s Army. As soon as his name was on the muster-roll, 
the Sipahi, and through him all the members of his family, 
passed under the special protection of the State. 

It is difficult to conceive two conditions of life more dissimilar 
in their social aspects than soldiering in India and 
soldiering in England. In England few men enlist 
into the Army as an honourable profession, or 
seek it as an advantageous source of subsistence. Eew men 
enter it with any high hopes or any pleasurable emotions. 
The recruit has commonly broken down as a civilian. Of 
ruined fortune and bankrupt reputation, he is tempted, 
cheated, snared into the Army. Lying placards on the walls, 
lying words in the pot-house, the gaudy ribbons of Sergeant 
Kite, the drum and the fife and the strong drink, captivate 
and enthral him when he is not master of himself. He has 
quarrelled with his sweetheart or robbed his einj)loyer. He 
has exhausted the patience of his own people, and the outer 
world has turned its back upon him. And so he goes for a 
soldier. As soon as he has taken the shilling, he has gone right 
out of the family circle and out of the circle of civil Hie. He is- 
a thousandth part of a regiment of the Line. Perhaps he has 
changed his name and stripped himself of his personal identity. 
Anyhow, he is as one dead. Little more is heard of him ; and 
unless it he some doting old mother, who best loves the blackest 
sheep of the flock, nobody much wishes to hear. It is often, 
indeed, no greater source of pride to an English family to know 
that one of its members is serving the Queen, in the ranks of 
her Army, than to know that one is provided for, as a convict, 
at the national expense. 

But the native soldier of India was altogether 
of a different kind. When he became a soldier, 
he did not cease to he a civilian. He severed no family 
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ties; he abandoned no civil riglits. He was not tLe outcast, 
Lilt ihe stay and pride of Iris house. He visited his home at 
stated times. He remitted to it a large part of his pay. It was 
a decorous "boast in many families that generation after genera- 
tion had eaten the Company’s salt. Often, indeed, in one 
household you might see the Past, the Present, and the Future 
of this coveted military service. There w^as the ancient pen- 
■sioner under the shade of the haoyan-tree in his native village, 
who had stories to tell of Lawrence, Coote, and Medows ; of 
battles fought with the French ; of the long war with Haidar 
and the later struggles with his son. There was the Sipabi, on 
furlough from active service, in the prime of his life, who had 
his stories also to tell of “ the great Lord’s brother,” the younger 
"Wellesley, of Harris and Baird, perhaps of “ Bikrum 
"^IndTake!^ Sahib ” and Egypt, and how “ Lick Sahib,” the 
■fine old man, when provisions were scarce in 
the camp, had ridden through the lines, eating dried pulse 
for his dinner. And there was the bright-eyed, supple- 
limbed, quick-witted boy, who looked forward with eager ex- 
pectancy to the time when he wmuld be permitted to take 
his father’s place, and serve under some noted leader. It 
was no fond delusion, no trick of our self-love, to believe in 
■such pictures as this. The Company’s Sipahis had a genuine 
pnide in their colours, and the classes from which they 
were drawn rejoiced in their connection with the paramount 
State. It was honourable service, sought by the very flower of 
the people, and to be dismissed from it was a heavy punishment 
and a sore disgrace. 

Strong as were these ties, the people were bound to the mili- 
tary service of the Company by the still stronger ties of self- 
interest. For not only were the Sipahis, as has been 
cared for as soldiers — well paid and well 
® ® pensioned — but, as civilians, they had large privi- 

leges which others did not enjoy. Many of them, belonging to 
the lesser yeomanry of the country, were possessors of, or share- 
holders in, small landed estates ; and, thus endowed, they re- 
joiced greatly in a regulation which gave the Sipahi on furlough 
a right to be heard before other suitors in our civil courts,^ 

* This was a part only of the civil privileges enjoyed by the native soldier. 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 
1832, said that the withdrawal of these privileges had been regarded as an 
^especial grievance by the Sipahis — ^but I have failed to discover that they 
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Jn a country whose people are inordinately given to liti- 
gation, and where justice is commonly slow-paced, this was 
so prodigious a boon, that entrance to the service w’-as often 
sought for the express purpose of securing this valuable 
precedence, and the soldier-member of the family thus became 
the representative of his whole house. In this connection of the 
soldiery with hereditary rights in the soil, there was an 
additional guarantee for his loyalty and good conduct. He was 
not merely a soldier — -a component unit of number two company, 
third file from the right; he was an important member of 
society, a distinct individuality in his native village no loss than 
in his cantonment Lines. He retained his self-respect and the 
respect of others ; and had a personal interest in the stability 
of the Government under which his rights were secured. 

And whilst these extraneous advantages were attached to his 
position as a soldier of the Company, there was nothing inherent 
in the service itself to render it distasteful to him. 

His officers were aliens of another colour and another 
creed ; but the Hindu was accustomed to foreign 
supremacy, and the Muhammadan, profoundly impressed with ' 

the mutabilities of fortune, bowed himself to the stern neces- 
sities of fate. As long as the Sipahi respected the personal 
<][ualities of the English officer, and the English officer felt a 
personal attachment for the Sipahi, the relations between them i 

were in no degree marred by any considerations of difference of | 

race. There was a strong sense of comradeship between them, I 

which atoned for the absence of other ties. The accidental I 

severance of which I have spoken was hut short-lived.^ In that | 

first quarter of the present century, which saw so much hard i 

fighting in the field, the heart of the Sipahi officer again turned i 


ever were withdrawn. INote hj Editor.— They were withdrawn from the 
regulation provinces, but not from Oudh, the home of the groat majority of 
the Sipahis, until after the annexation of that country by th(3 Britisln It was 
this very withdrawal that tended greatly to incense the Sipahis against their 
masters.— Gr. B. M.] ^ 

There had certainly been, before the mutiny in Southern India, a very 
culpable want of kindly consideration on the part of our Euglisli officers for 
the native officers and men of the Sipahi army. In the letter, written by the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, to Mr. Dundas, 
referred to above, this is alleged to have been one of the remote causes of the 
mutiny. It is stated that tlie English had ceased to offer chairs to tlitir 
native officers when visited by them. A favourable reaction, however, seems 
afterwards to have set in. 
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towards liis men, and the men looked up and clnng to him with 
a childlike confidence and affection. To command a company, 
and in due course, a regiment of Sipahis, was still held to be a 
worthy object of professional ambition. The regiment, in those 
days, was the officer’s home, whether in camp, or cantonment, 
or on the line of inarch. There was bnt little looking beyond ; 
little hankering to leave it. To interest himself in the daily 
concerns of the Sipahis, to converse with them off parade, to enter 
into their feelings, to contribute to their comforts, were duties, 
the performance of which occupied his time, amused his mind, 
and yielded as much happiness to himself as it imparted to 
others. There was, in truth, little to divert him from the 
business of his profession or to raise up a barrier between him 
and his men. Intercourse with Europe was rare and difficult. 
Neither the charms of English literature nor the attractions of 
English womanhood alienated his affections from the routine of 
military life, and made its details dull and dreary in his sight. 
He had subdued his habits, and very much his way of thinking, 
to the Orientalism by which he was surrounded. He was glad 
to 'welcome the native officer to his bungalow, to learn from him 
the news of the Lines and the gossip of the Bazaar, and to tell 
him, in turn, what were the chances of another campaign and 
to what new station the regiment was likely to he moved at the 
approaching annual Belief. If there were any complaints in 
the regiments, the grievance was stated with freedom on the 
one side, and listened to with interest on the other. If the 
men were right, there was a remedy ; if they were wrong, 
there was an explanation. The Sipaiii looked to his officer as 
to one who had hoth the power and the will to dispense ample 
justice to him. In every battalion, indeed, the men turned to 
their commandant as the depository of all their griefs, and 
the redresser of all their wrongs They called him their father, 
and he rejoiced to describe them as his “ baba log ” — his babes. 
But in time the power was taken from him, and with the 
power went also the will. A variety of deterio- 
ce-SSi’on circumstances occurred — some the inevi- 

table growth of British progress in the East, and 
some the results of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or miscalculation 
on the part of the governing body. The power of the English 
officer was curtailed and his influence declined. The command 
of a regiment had once been something more than a name. 
The commanding officer could promote his men, could punish 
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his men, could dress them and discipline them as he pleased. 
The different battalions were called after the commander who 
had first led them to victory, and they rejoiced to he so dis- 
tinguished. But, little hy little, this power, by the absorbing 
action of progressive centralisation, was taken out of Ms hands ; 
and he who, supreme in his own little circle, had been now a 
patriarch and now a despot, shrivelled into the mouthpiece of 
the Adjutant-General’s office and the instrument of Head- 
quarters. The decisions of the commanding officer were appealed 
avainst, and frequently set aside. In the emphatic language of 
the East, he was .made to eat dirt in the presence of his men. 
The Sipahi, then, ceased to look up to him as the centre of his 
hopes and fears, and the commanding officer lost much of the 
interest which he before took in his men, when he know how 
much their happiness and comfort depended upon his individual 
acts, and how the discipline and good conduct of the corps were 
the reflection of his personal efficiency. 

And it happened that, about the same time, new objects of 
interest sprung up to render more complete the 
severance of the ties which had once bound the 
Eno-lish officer to the native soldier. The second 
quM.-ter of the nineteenth century in India was a period of pro- 
gressive reform. We reformed our Government and we reformed 
ourselves. Increased facilities of intercourse with Europe gave 
a more European complexion to Society. English news, English 
books, above all, English gentlewomen, made their way freely 
and rapidly to India. The Overland Mail bringing news scarcely 
more than a month old of the last new European revolution ; 
the book-club yielding its stores of light literature as fresh as is 
commonly obtained from circulating libraries at home ; and an 
avatar of fair young English maidens, with the bloom of the 
Western summer on their cheeks, yielded attractions beside 
which the gossip of the lines and the feeble garrulity of the 
old Subahdar were very dreary and fatiguing. Little by little 
the Sip4hi officer shook out the loose folds of his Orientalism. 
Many had been wont, in the absence of other female society, to 
solace themselves with the charms of a dusky mate, and to 
spend much time in the recesses of the Zenana. Bad as it was, 
when tried in the crucible of Christian ethics, it was not without 
its military advantages. The English officer, so mated, learnt 
to speak the languages of the country, and to understand the 
habits and feelings of the people ; and he cherished a kindlier 
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feeling for tbe native races tiian he would have done if no such 
alliances had been formed. But this custom passed away with 
the cause that j>roduced it. The English wife displaced the 
native mistress. A new code of morals was recognised ; and 
the Zenana was proscribed. With the appearance of the English 
gentlewoman in the military cantonment there grew up a host 
of new interests and new excitements, and the regiment became 
a bore. 

Whilst these influences were sensibly weakening the attach- 
ment which had existed between the native soldier 

empkljment. English officer, another deteriorating agent 

was at work with still more fatal effect. The Staff 
was carrying off all the best officers, and unsettling the rest. 
As the red line of British Empire extended itself around new 
provinces, and the administrative business of the State was thus, 
largely increased, there was a demand for more workmen than 
the Civil Service could supply, and the military establishment 
of the Company was, therefore, indented up>on for officers to All 
the numerous civil and political posts thus opened out before- 
them. Extensive surveys were to be conducted, great public 
works were to be executed, new irregular regiments were to- 
be raised, and territories not made subject to the “ regulations ” 
were, for the most part, to be administered by military men. 
More lucrative, and held to be more honourable than common 
regimental duty, these appointments were eagerly coveted by 
the officers of the Company’s army. The temptation, indeed,, 
■^vas great. The means of marrying, of providing for a family,, 
of securing a retreat to Europe before enfeebled by years or 
broken down by disease, were presented to the officer by this 
detached employment. And if these natural feelings were not 
paramount, there was the strong incentive of ambition or the 
purer desire to enter upon a career of more active utility. The- 
number of officers with a regiment was thus reduced; but 
numbers are not strength, and still fewer might have sufficed, 
if they had been a chosen few. But of those who remained 
some lived in a state of restless expectancy, others were sunk in 
sullen despair. It was not easy to find a Sii)ahi officer, pure- 
and simple, with no aspirations beyond his regiment, cheerful,, 
content, indeed proud of his position. All that was gone. The 
officer ceased to rejoice in his work, and the men saw his heart 
was not with them. 

There were some special circumstances, too, which at this- 
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time— during tlie administrations of Lord AmRerst and Lord 
William Bentinck-— tended to aggravate tliese deteriorating 
influences Rotli ui^on tRe officers and the men of tRe Sii^alii 
regiments. Since tlie subsidence of tbe spirit of disaffection, 
whicb bad pervaded tbe Coast Army in 1806, there bad been 
no obtrusive manifestations of discontent in tbe Sipahi’s mind. 

He bad done bis duty faithfully and gallantly in tbe great wars, 
which Lord Hastings had conducted to a triumphant issue; but, 
when peace came again, be again, after a while, began to take 
stock of his troubles and to listen to strange reports. One more 
illustration may be drawn from Madras, before the Bengal Arxn,y 
claims a monopoly of tbe record. In tbe early spring of 1822, 
a paper w'as dropped in the Cavalry Lines of Arkiit, setting 
forth that the followers of Muhammad, having 
been subjected to the power of the English, suffered 
great hardships — that, being so sixhjected, their ^ ^ 

prayers were not acceptable to the Almighty, and that, there- 
fore, in great nuxnhers they were dying of cholera morbus — that 
tbe curse of God was upon them ; and that, therefore, it behoved 
them to make a great effort for the sake of their religion. There 
were countless Hindus and Musulmans between Arkat and 
Delhi. But the Euroj)eans being few, it would he easy to slay 
the whole in one day. Let them but combine, and the result 
would he certain. There was no time, it said, to he lost. The 
English had taken all the Jaghirs and Inams of the people of ^ 

the soil, and now they were about to deprive them of employ- S 

ment. A number of European regiments had been called foi% : 

and in the course of six months all the native battalions would ; 

be disbanded. Let, then, the senior Suhahdar of each regi- 
ment instruct the other Suhahdars, and let them instruct the 1 

Jamadars, and so on, till all the Sipahis were instrncted, and j 

the same being done at Veilur, at Chitiii% at Madras, and other ; 

places, then, on a given signal, the whole should rise on one j 

day. The day fixed was Sunday, the 17th of March. A Naik j 

and ten Sipahis were to proceed at midnight to the house of | 

each European, and kill him, without remorse, in his bed. This I 

clone, the regiments would be placed under the command of the | 

native officers, and the Subahdars should have the pay of | 

Colonels. It was alvrays thus. It is always thus. A little I 

for the Faith, and all for the Pocket. | 

From whomsoever this paper xnay have emanated, the attempt I 

to corrupt the Sipahis was a failure. It was picked up in the | 
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Lines of tlie 6tli Cavalry, and anotlier nearly resembling it 
was dropped in tbe Lines of the 8tb -bnt both were carried 
at once to the commanding officer of tbe station. Colonel Fonlis 
took bis measures with promptitude and vigour. He assembled 
tbe regimental commanders, imparted to them tbe contents of 
tbe paper, and desired tbem to place themselves in communica- 
tion -with tbe native officers whom they most trusted. Having 
done tbis, be wrote to tbe commandants of tbe several stations 
named in tbe paper. But they could see no signs of disaffection, 
and tbe appointed day passed loy without even an audible 
murmur of discontent. But not many days afterwards, tbe 
Governor of Madras received by tbe ’post a letter 

^ in Hindustani, purporting to come from tbe prin- 

cipal native officers and Sipabis of tbe Army, 
setting forth tbe grievances under which they suffered as a 
body. The complaint was that all tbe wealth and all tbe 
honour went to the white Sirdars, especially to tbe civilians, 
whilst for the soldier there was nothing but labour and grief. 
“If we Sipabis take a country,’’ they said, “by tbe sword, these 
whore-son cowardly civil Sirdars enter that country and rule 
over it, and in a short time fill their coffers with money and go 
to Europe— but, if a Sipabi labour all bis life, be is not five 
kaoris the better.” Under tbe Muhammadan Government it 
bad been different, for, when victories w^ere gained, Jagbirs were 
given to the soldiers, and high offices distributed among them. 
But, under tbe Company, everything wms given to tbe Civil 
Service. “ A single Collector’s peon has an authority and great- 
ness in tbe country which cannot be expressed. But that peon 
does not fight like a Sipabi.” Such, in effect, wms tbe plaint of 
the native soldiery, as conveyed to Governor Munro. It may 
have been the work of an individual, as might have been also 
tbe papers picked up in tbe lines of Arkat ; but it is certain 
that both documents expressed sentiments which may be sup- 
posed at all times to lie embedded in tbe Sipabi mind, and 
which need but little to bring tbem, fully developed, above tbe 
surface.* 

Tbe relations between tbe English officer and tbe native 
•soldier were better then than they bad been sixteen years 
before. But these relations were sadly weakened, and a heavy 


* It was to tins event that Sir Thomas Munro alluded in his remarkable 
.minute on the dangers of a Free Press in India. 
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blow was given to tbe discipline and efficiency of tbe Indian 
army, when, two years later, the military establiskment of the 
Three Presidencies were reorganised. Then every 
regiment of two battalions became two separate The Beorganisa- 
regiments, and the officers attached to the original 
corps were told off alternately to its two parts— all the odd 
or uneven mimbers,” said the General Order, ‘‘to 
the first, and the even numbers to the second ay 6 , 1824. 
by which process it happened that a largo number of officers 
were detached from the men with whom they had been 
associated throughout many years of active service. The evil 
of this was clearly seen at the time, and a feeble compromise 
was attempted. “ It is not intended,” said the General Order, 
“ that in carrying the present orders into effect, officers should 
be permanently removed from the particular battalion in which 
they may long have served and wished to remain, provided 
that by an interchange between officers standing the same 
number of removes from promotion, each could be retained in 
his particular battalion, and both are willing to make the 
exchange.” In effect, this amounted to little or nothing, and 
a large number of officers drifted away from the battalions in 
which they had been reared from boyhood, and strangers glided 
into their place. 

Bad as at any time must have been such a change as this, in 
its influence upon the morale of the Sipaiii army, 
the evil was greatly enhanced by falling upon 
evil times. The best preservative, and the best 
restorative of military spirit and discipline, is commonly a good 
stirring war. But the Sipahi, though not unwilling to fight, 
was somewhat dainty and capricious about his fighting ground, 
A battle-field in Hindustan or the Bakhin was to his taste ; but 
he was disquieted by the thought of serving in strange regions, 
of which he had heard only vague fables, beyond inaccessible 
mountain-ranges, or still more dreaded wildernesses of water. 
With the high-caste, fastidious Bengal Sipahi the war with 
Burmah was not, therefore, a popular war. The Madras 
Sipahi, more cosmopolitan and less nice, took readily to the 
transport vessel; and a large part of the native force was 
drawn from the Coast Army. But some Bengal regiments 
were also needed to take part in the operations of the war, and 
then the system began to fail us. To transport troops by sea 
from Calcutta to Eangun would have been an easy process. 

VOL. I. 0 
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But tlie Bengal SipaM Iiad enlisted only for service in countries 
to wMcli lie conld march; to take ship was not in his hond. 
The regiments, therefore, were marched to the frontier station 
of Chatgaon, and there assembled for the landward invasion of 
the Burmese country. 

Withont any apparent symptoms of discontent, some corps 
had already marched, when, in October, the in- 
cident occurred of which I am about to write, an 
incident which created a most powerful sensation 
from one end of India to the other, and tended greatly to impair 
the loyalty and discipline of the Bengal Sipahi. The 47th 
Eeginaent had been warned for foreign service, and was waiting 
at Barrackpur, a few miles from the Presidency, whilst 
preparations w^'ere being made for its march in the cold weather. 
To wait is often to repent. Inactive in cantonments during 
the rainy season, and in daily intercourse with the men of 
other regiments, who had been warned for the same service, the 
47th, uninfluenced by any other external causes, would have 
lost any ardour which might have possessed them when first 
ordered to march against a barbarous enemy who had insulted 
their fiag. But it ha,ppened that ominous tidings of disaster 
came to them from the theatre of war. The British troops had 
sustained a disaster at Eamu, the proportions of which had 
been grossly exaggerated in the recital, and it was believed 
that the Burmese, having cut up our battalions, or driven them 
into the sea, were sweeping on to the invasion of Bengal. The 
native newspapers bristled with alarming announcements of 
how the Commander-in-Chief had been killed in action and 
the Governor-General had poisoned himself in^ despair ; and 
there was a belief throughout all the lower provinces of India 
that the rule of the Company was coming to an end. ^ The 
fidelity of the Sipahi army requires the stimulus of continued 
success. Nothing tries it -so fatally as disaster. When, there- 
fore, news came that the war had opened with a great failure, 
humilating to the British power, and all kinds of strange 
stories relating to the difficulties of the country to be traversed, 
the deadliness of the climate to be endured, and the prowess 
of the enemy to be encountered, forced their way into cir- 
culation in the Bazaars and in the Lines, the willingness which 
the Sipahis had once shown to take part in the operations 
beyond the frontier began to subside, and they were eager to 
find a pretext for refusing to march on such hazardous service. 
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And, unliappily, one was soon found. There was a scarcity of 
available carriage-cattle for the movement of the troops. 
Neither bullocks nor drivers were to be hired, and fabulous 
prices were demanded from purchasers for wretched starvelings 
not equal to a day’s journey. For the use of the regiments 
which had already marched, Bengal had been well-nigh swept 
out, and the reports which had since arrived rendered it 
difficult to persuade men voluntarily to accompany as camp- 
followers an expedition fraught with such peculiar perils. All 
the efforts of the Commissariat failed to obtain the required 
supply of cattle ; and so the Sipahis were told to supply 
themselves. In this conjuncture, it would seem that a new lie 
was circulated through the Lines of Barrackpur. It was said 
that as the Bengal regiments could not, for want of cattle, be 
marched to Ohatgaon, they would be put on board ship and 
carried to Eangun across the Bay of Bengal. Murmurs of 
discontent then developed into oaths of resistance. The 
regiments warned for service in Burmah met in nightly 
conclave, and vowed not to cross the sea. 

. Still foremost in this movement, the 47th Eegiment was 
commanded by Colonel Cartwright. Eightly measuring the 
difficulty, and moved with compassion for the Sipahi, who 
really had just ground for complaint, he offered to provide 
cattle from his private funds ; and all the refuse animals, either 
too old or too young for service, were got together, and the 
Government offered to advance money for their purchase. But 
the terrible ban of “ Too Late ” was written across these con- 
ciliatory measures. The regiment was already tainted with the 
ineradicable virus of mutiny, which soon broke out on parade. 
The Sipahis declared that they would not proceed to Burmah 
by sea, and that they would not march unless they were 
guaranteed the increased allowances known in the jargon of 
the East as “ double batta.” This was on the 30 th of October. 
On the 1st of November, another parade was summoned. The 
behaviour of the Sipahis was worse than before — violent, 
outrageous, not to be forgiven ; and they remained masters of 
the situation throughout both the day and night. Then the 
Commander-in-Chief appeared on the scene. A hard, strict 
disciplinarian, with no knowledge of the native army, and a 
bitter prejudice against it, Sir Edward Paget was a man of the 
very metal to tread down insurrection with an iron heel, 
regardless both of causes and of consequences. He carried 
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with him to Barrachpur two European regimcxits, a hattery of 
European artillery, and a troop of the Grovernor-Generars 
Body-guard. Next morning the native regiments found them- 
selves in the presence of the English troops ; hut still they did 
not know the peril that awaited them, and, with a childlike 
obstinacy, they were not to he moved from their purpose of 
resistance. Some attempt was made at explanation— -some 
attempt at conciliation. But it was feehle and ineffectual; 
perhaps not understood. They were told, then, that they must 
consent to march, or to ground their arms. Still not seeing the 
danger, for they were not told that the artillery guns were 
loaded with grape, and the gunners ready to fire,* they refused 
to ohey the word ; and so the signal for slaughter was given. 
'The guns opened upon them. The mutineers were soon in 
panic flight. Throwing away their arms and accoutrements, 
they made for the river. Some were shot down ; some were 
drowned. There was no attempt at battle. None had been 
contemplated. The muskets with which the ground was 
strewn were found to be unloaded. 

Then the formalities of the military law were called in to aid 
the stern decisions of the grape-shot. Some of the leading 
mutineers were convicted, and hanged ; and the regiment was 
struck out of the Army List. But this display of vigour, 
though it checked mutiny for the time, tended only to sow 
broadcast the seeds of future insubordinations. It created a 
bad moral effect thi’oughout the whole of the Bengal army. 
Erom Bazaar to Bazaar the news of the massacre ran with a 
^peed almost telegraphic. The regiments, which had already 
marched to the frontier, were discussing the evil tidings with 
mingled dismay and disgust before the intelligence, sent by 
special express, had reached the ears of the British chiefs. “ They 
are your own men whom you have been destroying,” said an 
old native officer; and he could not trust himself to say more.t 


* Ifc is doubtful, indeed; whetlier they knew that the guns were in the 
rear of the European regiments. [The account of this mutiny might have 
been written by one of the mutinous Sipahis. In point of fact, all means 
were exhausted before force was resorted to. The Sipahis knew thoroughly 
well their position, and they counted on the weakness and forbearance of 
their masters. But for the prompt action of Sir Edward Paget the whole 
army would have re volted.“G. B. MJ 

t “Political Incidents of the first Burmese War.*’ By T. 0. Robertson, to 
whom was entrusted the political conduct of the war. [I can only affirm that 
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The Bengal regiments, with the expeditionary force, had 
soon a grievance of fcheir own, and the remembrance of this 
darh tragedy increased the bitterness with which they dis- 
cussed it. The high- caste men were writhing under an order 
which, on the occupation of Arakan, condemned the whole 
body of the soldiery to work, as labourers, in the construction 
of their barracks and lines. The English soldier fell to with a 
will ; the Madras Sipahi cheerfully followed his example. But 
the Bengal soldier asked if Brahmans and Eajputs were to be 
treated like Kiilis, and, for a while, there was an apprehension 
that it might become necessary to make another terrible 
example after the Barrackpur pattern. But this was fortunately 
averted. General Morrison called a parade, and addressed the 
recusants. The speech, sensible and to the point, was translated 
by Captain Phillips ; and so admirable was his free rendering 
of it, so perfect the manner in which he clothed it with familiar 
language, making every word carry a meaning, every sentence 
strike some chord of sympathy in the Sipahi’s breast, that when 
he had done, the high-caste Hindustanis looked at each other, 
understood what they read in their comrades’ faces, and 
forthwith stripped to their work. 

Thus was an incipient mutiny checked by a few telling words. 
And the sad event which had gone before might have been 
averted also if there had been as much tact and address as 
“ promptitude and decision.” A few sentences of well-chosen, 
well-delivered Hindustani, on that fatal November morning, 
might have brought the Sipahis back to reason and to loyalty.^ 
But they had the benefit of neither wise counsel from within nor 
kindly exhortation from without. Deprived, by the reconstruc- 
tion of the Army, of the officers whom they had long known 
and trusted, they were more than ever in need of external aid 
to bring them back to a right state of feeling. They wanted a 


tlie crusKing of the mutiny liad the effect exactly contrary to that here 
recorded. It crushed the incipient feeling of disobedience which would 
otherwise have led to the worst results. None more rejoiced at it, none more 
admitted its justice, than the loyal Sipahis. — G-. B. M.] 

[* When one recollects how many sentences of “ well-chosen, well-delivered 
Hindustani/' were used in vain in 1857, one marvels the more at this con- 
demnation of the one remedy which proved successful in 1825. Mutiny can 
never be crushed out by smooth words. The soul that will not nerve itself 
to have recourse to heroic measures will never successfully cope with revolt. — 
G.B.M.] 
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General of Division, sncli as Malcolm or Ocliterlony, to re- 
awaken tlieir soldierly instincts — their pride in their colours, 
their loyalty to their Salt. But, instead of such judicious treat- 
ment as would have shown them their own folly, as in a glass, 
the martinets of the Horse Guards, stern in their un sympathising 
ignorance, their ruthless prejudices, had, in our own territories, 
at the very seat of government, in the presence of no pressing 
danger, no other lessons to teach, no other remedies to apply, 
than those which were to he administered at the bayonet’s 
point and the cannon’s mouth.^ 

With the return of peace came new disquietudes. A reign 
of Eetrenchment commenced. Alarmed by the ex- 
peuses of their military establishments, the Company 
sent out imperative orders for their reduction — 
orders more than once issued before, more than once disobeyed. 
Blows of this kind commonly fall upon the weakest—upon 
those least able to endure them. So it happened that the con- 
dition of the regimental officer having, by a variety of ante- 
cedent circumstances, been shorn of well-nigh all its advantages, 
was rendered still more grievous and intolerable by the curtail- 
ment of his pecuniary allowances. An order, known in military 
history as the Half-Batta Order, was passed, by which all offi- 
cers stationed within a certain distance from the Presidency 
were deprived of a large percentage of their pay.j The order 
excited the utmost dismay throughout the Army ; but the dis- 
content which it engendered vented itself in words. Twice 
before the officers of the Company’s army had resented similar 
encroachments, and had been prepared to strike in defence of 
their asserted rights. But this last blow did not rouse them to 
rebellion. Never before had justice and reason been so clearly^ 
upon their side ; but, keenly as they felt their wrongs, they did 


[* In 1857, the Sipahis had generals of division like Hearsey, who knew 
them well, who spoke their language as well as they did, and who did all 
in his. power “ to awaken their soldierly instincts, their pride in their colours, 
their loyalty to their Salt.’^ The result was general mutiny. And the same 
result would have followed the application of a similar remedy in 1825. I 
ask the intelligent reader to compare the two circumstances — 1825 and 1857 : 
the two remedies : the two results : and to draw his own conclusions, — 
O, B. M.] 

t Or, la strict professional language, his allowances. The gross salary of 
an Indian officer was known as his pay and allowances.” The former, 
which was small, was enhanced by several substantial accessories, as tentage, 
house-rent, and batta, or field alloWnce. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ > 
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not threaten tlie Government they served, but loyally protested 
against tbe treatment to wliicli they bad been subjected. The 
bumours of wbicb tbeir memorials could not wbdliy relieve 
tbein, a Press, virtually free, carried off like a great conduit. 
Tbe excitement expended itself in newspaper paragi'apbs, and 
gradually subsided. But it left behind it an after-growth of 
unanticipated evils. Tbe little zeal that was left in the regi- 
mental officer was thus crushed out of him, and the Sip^bi, who 
bad watcbed tbe decline, little by little, of tbe power once 
vested in the English captain, now saw him injured and humi- 
liated by his G overnment, without any power of resistance ; saw 
that he was no longer under tbe special protection of the State, 
and so lost all respect for an instrument so feeble and so despised. 

And as though it were a laudable achievement thus to divest 
the native soldier of all fear of his European officer, 
another order went forth during the same interval Abolition of 
of peace, abolishing the punishment of the lash puSSL. 
throughout the Sipahi army in India. So little was 
he a drunkard and a ruffian, that it was a rare spectacle to see 
a black soldier writhing under the drummer’s cat. But when 
the penalty, though still retained in the European army, became 
illegal and impossible among them, the native soldiery felt that 
another blow was struck at military authority — another tie of 
restraint unloosed. It was looked upon less as a boon than as a 
concession — less as the growth of our humanity than of our 
fear. So the Sipahi did not love us better, but held us a little 
more in contempt. 

There were great diversities of sentiment upon this point, 
and some, whose opinions were entitled to respect, believed in 
the wisdom of the measure. But the weight of authority was 
against it,* and, some ten years afterwards, Hardinge revived 

* Numerous illustrations might bo cited, but none more significant tliaii 
the follomng anecdote, told by Mr. Charles Bnikes: “I recollect a con- 
versation ’which I had in 1839 with an old pensioned Subahdar, I inquired 
of him how the measure would work. He replied, that the abolition of the 
punishment would induce some classes to enter the Army who had not done 
so before. * But, Sahib,’ said the old mau, ‘ Fauj he-dar liogyaJ (The Army 
has ceased to fear.)” Another native officer said : “ The English, to manage 
us rightly, should hold the whip in one hand and the mehtais (sweetmeats) in 
the other. You have dropped the whip, and now hold out sweets to us in 
both hands.” [On this I cannot help remarking that if the Army had ceased 
to fear, and that cessation of corporal punishment had caused it to deteriorate, 
no appeals to its loyalty in words of well-chosen Hindustani, spoken even by 
“ a Malcolm or an Ochterlony,” would have remedied the evil. — G-. B. M.] 
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wliat Bentinck had abolished. But even before the act of 
abolition, by a variety of concuiTent causes, the character and 
the conduct of the Sipdhi Army were so impaired, that an ofidcer 
who_ had served long -with them, and knew them well, declared 
in his evidence before a Committee of Parliament, that “ in alt 
the higher qualifications of soldiers, in devotedness to the 
service, readiness for any duty they may be called upon to 
perform, cheerfulness under_ privations, confidence and attach- 
ment to their officers, unhesitating and uncalculatrng bravery 
in the field, without regard either to the number or the cha- 
racter of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the 
liGst-infornLod, officers of tlie service, by tbos© wbo bave most 
experience, and are best acquainted ■with, tbeir cbaracter, to 
have infinitely deteriorated.” 


* Evidence of Captain Macau in 1832. 
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CHAPTEE III, 

Peace is never long-lived in India, and the Army was soon 
again in tlie bustle and excitement of active service. 

There was a long w’’ar; and, if it had been a 
glorious one, it might have had a salutary ehect ^ 
upon the disposition of the Sipahi. But when all his soldierly 
qualities were thus, as it were, at the last gasp, the War in 
Afghanistan came to teach him a new lesson, and the worst, at 
that time, which he could have been taught. He learnt then, 
for the first time, that a British army is not invincible in the 
field ; that the great “ Ikhbal,” or Fortune, of the Company, 
which had carried us gloriously through so many great enter- 
prises, might sometimes disastrously fail us ; he saw the proud 
colours of the British nation defiled in the bloody snows of 
Afghanistan, and be believed that our reign was hastening to 
a close. The charm of a century of conquest was then bi'oken. 
In all parts of Upper India it w^as the talk of the Bazaars that 
the tide of victory had turned against the Faringhis, and that 
they would soon be driven into the sea. Then the Sikh arose 
and the Maratha bestirred himself, rejoicing in our humiliation, 
and eagerly w'atching the next move. Then it was that those 
amongst us, w^ho knew best what was seething in the heart of 
Indian society, were “ ashamed to look a native in the face."’ 
The crisis was a perilous one, and the most experienced Indian 
statesmen regarded it with dismay, not knowing what a day 
might produce. They had no faith in our allies, no faith in our 
soldiery. An Army of Eetribution, under a wise and trusted 
leader, went forth to restore the tarnished lustre of the British 
name; but ominous whispers soon came from his camp that 
that Army was tainted — that the Sipahi regiments, no longer 
assured and fortified by the sight of that ascendant Star of 
Fortune which once had shone with so bright and steady a 
light, shrunk from entering the passes which had been the grave 
of so many of their comrades. It was too true. The Sikhs 
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were tampering with, their fidelity. Brahman emissaries were 
endeaYonring to swear them on the Holy Water not to adyance 
at the 'word of the English commander. Nightly meetings of 
delegates from the different regiments were "being held ; and, 
perhaps, we do not even now know how great was the danger. 
But the sound discretion and excellent tact of Pollock, aided 
by the energies of Henry Lawrence and Bichmond Shakespear, 
brought the Sipahis to. a better temper, and, when the word 
was given, they entered the dreaded passes, and, confiding in 
their leader, carried victory with them up to the walls of the 
Afghan capital. 

The Sipahi did his duty well -under Pollock. He had done 
his duty well under Nott, who spoke with admiration of his 
“ beautiful regiments,” and manfully resented any imputation 
cast upon them. And when, after the British Army had been 
disentangled from the defiles of Afghanistan, war was made 
against the Amirs of Sindh, the Sipahi went gallantly to the 
encounter with the fierce Biluchi fighting-man, and Napier 
covered him with praise. Then there was another war, and the 
native regiments of the Company went bravely up the slopes of 
Maharajpur, and turned not aside from the well-planted, well- 
manned batteries of the turbulent Marathas. But peace came, 
and with peace its dangers. Sindh had become a British pro- 
vince, and the Sipahi, who had helped to conquer, had no wish 
to garrison the country. 

The direct and immediate result of well-nigh every annexa- 
tion of Territory, by which our Indian empire 

ResTiits of the extended, may be clearly discerned in 

onques o m . shattered discipline of the Sipahi Army. 
To extend our empire without increasing our means of de- 
fence was not theoretically unreasonable; for it might have 
been supposed that as the number of our enemies was reduced 
by conquest and subjection, the necessity for the main- 
tenance of a great standing army was diminished rather 
than increased. These annexations, it was said, consolidated 
our own territories by eradicating some native principality in 
the midst of them, or else substituted one frontier, and perhaps 
a securer one, for another. But the security of our empire lay 
in the fidelity of our soldiery. To diminish the number of our 
enemies, and to extend the area of the country to be occupied 
by our troops, was at the same time to diminish the importance 
of the Sipahi^ and to render his service more irksome to him ; 
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for it sent Mm to strange places far away from Ms Iiome, to do 
the work of military Police. It frittered away in small de- 
tached bodies the limited European force at the disposal of the 
Indian Government, or massed large ones on a distant frontier. 
This extension of territory, indeed, whilst it made us more 
dependent upon our native troops, made, that dependence more 
hazardous. The conversion of Sindh into a British province, 
by which our long line of annexations was commenced, had 
burnt this truth into our history before Lord Dalhousie ap- 
peared upon the scene. Por indeed it was a sore trial to 
the Sipahi to be posted in a dreary outlying graveyard of this 
"kind, far away from his home and Ms people— far beyond the 
limits of the empire in which he had enlisted to serve. And 
when it was proposed to take from him the additional allowances, 

• which had been issued to the troops, on active service in an 
enemy’s country, on the plea that they had subsided into the 
occupation of British cantonments, he resented this severe 
logic, and rose against the retrenchment. Pie did not see why, 
standing Upon the same ground, he should not receive the same 
pay, because the red line of the British boundary had been 
extended by a flourish of the pen, and the population of the 
country had by the same magic process been converted into 
British subjects ; and still less easily could he reconcile him- 
self to the decision when he thought that the Sipahi himself 
had contributed to bring about the result that was so injurious 
to him ; that he had helped to win a province for his employers, 
and, in return for this good service, had been deprived of part 
of his pay. In the old time, when the Company’s troops con- 
quered a country, they had profited in many ways by the 
achievement, but now they were condemned to suffer as though 
gallantry were a crime. 

In more than a camel-load of documents the story lies re- 
corded, but it must be briefly narrated here. 

In the month of February, 1844, Governor- 
General Ellenborough, being then absent from 
his Council in the Upper Provinces, received the dishearten- 
ing intelligence that the 34th Sipahi Eegiment of Bengal, 
which had been warned for service in Sindh, had been 
halted at Firuzpur. It had refused to enter our newly- 
acquired province, unless its services were purchased hy the 
grant of the additional allowances given to the soldiery beyond 
the Indus in time of war. The distressing character of the 
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iiitelligenea was aggravated by many circumstances of time 
and place. In a moment, Ellenborongli’s quick perceptions 
bad grappled tbe whole portentous truth. Our troops were 
mutinying for pay,^ on the Panjab frontier, almost in the 
presence of the disorderly masses of Sikh troops, who, 
gorged with the donatives they had forced from a weak 
Grovernment, were then dominating the empire. Other regi- 
ments were coming up, on the same service, who might be 
expected to follow the rebellious lead of the 34th; and so 
Ellenborough and Kapier might have found themselves with 
the province they had just conquered on their hands, and no 
means of securing its military occupation, without destroying 
the authority of Government by humiliating concessions. 

In this conjuncture, the first thing that Ellenborough did 
was the best that could have been done. He delegated to the 
Commander-in-Chief the full powers of the Governor-General 
in Oouncil for the suppression of mutiny in the Army. But 
how were those powers to be exercised? Doubt and per- 
plexity, and something nearly approaching consternation, 
pervaded Army Head-Quarters. The 7th Bengal Cavalry, on 
the line of march to the frontier, had broken into open mutiny, 
and in spite of all the efforts of their officers, who had 
guaranteed to pay them from their own funds the allowances 
they demanded, the troopers had refused to obey the trumpet- 
call to march, and were halted, therefore, sullen and obstinate, 
in the neighbourhood of Eiruzpur. Some companies of Native 
Artillery had already refused to march, and there were rumours 
of other regiments being on the eve of declaring their refusal. 
The most obvious course, under such circumstances, was to 
march the recusant regiments back to one or more of the large 
stations, as Lodiana and Mirath, where European troops were 
posted, and there to disband them. But sinister whispers were 
abroad that the sympathies of the Europeans, in this instance, 
were with the native soldiery. One regiment of the Line, it 
was reported, had openly declared that it would not act against 
the Sipahis, who were demanding no more than their rights. 
There were Sikh emissaries from beyond the Satlaj doing their 
best to debauch the Sipahis by offering both their sympathy 
and their assistance. Dick, the General of Division, declared 
his belief that an order to the mutineers to march hack for 
disbandment would not be obeyed ; and a violent collision at 
such a time would have set the whole frontier in a blaze. The 
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project of disbandment was, tberefore, suspended; and all tbe 
more readily, as even at Head-Quarters there was a belief that, 
although the recusant troops might have had no reasonable 
ground of complaint, the actual state of the case with respect 
to the Sindh pay and allowances had not been properly ex- 
plained to them.'^* 

Uncondemned, the mutinous regiments were ordered back to 
the stations from which they had marched, to await the result 
of a reference to the Governor-General; and other corps, 
warned for the Sindh service, came up to the frontier, Dick’s 
first and wisest impulse had been to halt the regiments 
marching to Uiruzpur, in order that they might not run the 
risk of contamination by the tainted corps, or the corrupting 
influence of the Sikhs. But, by some strange fatality, this 
judicious measure had been revoked ; the regiments marched 
to the frontier; and Dick’s difficulties increased. The 69th 
refused to embark, unless the old Indus allowances 
were guaranteed to them. By the exertions of The 69th^and the 
the officers, one-half of the regiment was after- 
wards brought round to a sense of their duty; they loaded 
their carriage cattle, marched to the banks of the river, and 
declared their willingness to embark on the boats. They ought 
to have been embarked at once with the colours of their 
regiment. Their comrades would then have followed them ; 
and other regiments, moved by the good example, might also 
have asserted their fidelity. But the golden opportunity was 
lost ; and all example was in the way of evil. The 4th Eegi- 
ment, trusted overmuch by its commanders, followed the 69th 
into mutiny at Firuzpur, and such was the conduct of the 
Sipahis, that Philip Goldney, a man of equal courage and 
capacity, suddenly called to the scene of tumult, drew upon one 
the foremost of the mutineers, and a younger officer, moved to 
passion by their violence, struck out with a bayonet, and 
wounded two soldiers in the face. Those were days when 


* The extraordinary allowances — the withdrawal of which had created all 
this ill-feeling — were originally granted when the troops crossed the Indus 
in 1838, on their march to Kandahar and Kabul. They were withdrawn 
from the troops in Sindh early in 1840, when there seemed to be no lou«;er 
any extraordinary duties to be performed by them. When the insurrection 
broke out in Afghanistan, and retributory operations were commenced, the 
allowances were restored ; but they were again reduced from the 1st of July 
1843, after the close of the war in Afghanistan and the conquest of Sindh. 
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mutiny did not mean massacre, and tlie Sipalii did not turn upon 
liis officer. But neither regiment would march. On many hard- 
fought fields Sir Eohert Dick had proved himself to he a good 
soldier, hut he was not equal to such a crisis as this : so Ellen- 
horough at once ordered him to he cushioned in some safer place. 

In the meanwhile, aid to the embarrassed Government was 
coming from an unexpected quarter. The 64th Eegiment of 
Sipahis had formed part of that unfortunate detachment 
The 6ith. history as Wilde’s Brigade, which had heen 

sent, before Pollock’s arrival at Peshawar, to carry the Khaihar 
Pass, without guns and without provisions. It had afterwards 
served with credit during the second Afghan campaign, since 
the close of which it had been cantoned at the frontier station 
of Lodi ana. The Sipahis had manifested a strong reluctance to 
serve in Sindh, and had addressed to the Adjutant-General 
more than one arzi, or petition, couched in language of com- 
plaint almost akin to mutiny. From Lodiana the regiment 
had been ordered down to Banaras. On the 15th of February 
it reached Ambalah, then become the Head-Quarters of ihe 
Sirhind division of the Army, which General Fast, an old 
officer of the Company’s service, commanded. Well able to 
converse in the language of the country, and knowing, from 
Ion o- intercourse with them, the character and feelings of the 
native soldiery, Fast believed that something might still be 
done to bring the regiment back to its allegiance. So he halted 
the 64th at Ambalah, and summoned the native officers to his 
presence. Questioned as to the disposition of the regiment, 
they one and all declared that the men had never refused to 
march to Sindh ; that they were still willing to march ; that 
only on the evening before the native officers had severally 
ascertained the fact from their respective companies ; that the 
matter of the allowances would not influence the Sipahis ; and 
that the mutinous arzis had emanated only from a few bad 
characters in the regiment; perhaps, it was added, from a 
Sipahi who had been already dismissed. From these and other 
representations, it appeared to the General that the 64th really 
desired to wipe out the stain, which the arzis had fixed 
upon their character, and, believing in this, he recommended 
that they should be permitted to march to Sindh. Under 
certain stringent conditions, the Commander-in- Chief adopted 
the recommendation ; and so Moseley, with his Sipahis, again 
, turned his face towards the Indus. 
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The disposition of tlie regiment now seemed to be so good, it- 
was marcMng witb sncb apparent cheerfulness towards the 
dreaded regions, and setting so good an example to others, that 
the Commander- in-Chief was minded to stimulate its alacrity, 
and to reward its returning fidelity, by a voluntary tender 
of special pay and pension, and relaxations of the terms of 
service.^ The language of these instructions was somewhat 
vague, and Moseley, eager to convey glad tidings to his 
men, turned the vagueness to account by exaggerating the 
boon that was offered to them. And so the error of Head- 
Quarters was made doubly erroneous, and the Governor- 
General was driven wild by the blunder of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Whatsoever Head-Quarters might have intended to grant, 
was contingent upon the good conduct of the regiment. But 
before the letter had been received by Moseley, on the line of 
march, mutiny had again broken out in the ranks of the 64 th. 
At MudM, now so famous in the annals of Indian \varfare, the 
regiment, not liking the route that had been taken, assumed a 
threatening front, and attempted to seize the colours.^ The 
petulance of the hour was suppressed, and next day the regi- 
ment resumed its march. But transitory as was the outbreak, 
it was mutiny in one of its worst forms. On the second day, 
the Colonel received, at Tibi, the letter from Head-Quarters, on 
the subject of the additional allowances. The outbreak at Mudki 
had converted it into an historical document, to be quietly put 
aside for purposes of future record. It was, indeed, a dead 
letter. The fatal words “ too late ” were already written across 


* «Iu addition to the full or niarcMng batta always allowed to regiments 
sorving in Sindh, still higher advantages in regard to pay, together with the 
benefits of the regulated family pension to the heirs of those who may die 
from disease contracted on service.” The Commanding officer was also in- 
structed “to make known to the corps that it shall be brought back to a 
station in the provinces in one year in the event of the ensuing season 
proving unhealthy, and under no circumstances be kept in Sindh beyond two 
years, while the indulgence of furlough to visit their homes will, in the latter 
case, be extended to the men in the proportion enjoyed by corps located at 
stations within the British frontier.”— [T/ie Adjutant-General to Colonel 
Moseley, March 15, 1844.] Sindh, however, had become a British “province,” 
and was “ within the British frontier.” 

t It was advisable to march the troops proceeding to Sindh along a rente 
which would not bring them into contact with other regiments, either coming 
from that province or stationed on the frontier ; and it was specially desirable 
to mask Eixnzpur. 
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tlie page. But Moseley laid eager liands upon it, as a living 
reality, for present uses. Tlie 64tli was plainly in an excitable 
state. It bad mutinied once on the march, and, without the 
application of some very powerful sedative, it might mutiny 
again. The outbreak at Mxidkf had not been reported to Head- 
Quarters. It might pass into oblivion as an ugly dream of the 
past ; and the future might be rendered peaceful and prosperous 
by the letter of the Adjutant-General. So Moseley, having 
caused it to be translated into Hindustani, summoned a parade, 
and ordered it to be read aloud to his men. 

Tremendous as was this error — for it tendered to the mutinous 
the reward intended only for the faithful — its proportions were 
dwarfed by the after-conduct of the infatuated Colonel. He 
put a gloss of his own on the Head-Quarters’ letter, and told 
the regiment that they would receive the old Indus allow- 
ances given to Pollock’s Army.^ Upon which they set up a 
shout of exultation. And then the 64th pursued its journey 
to Sindh. 

The horrible mistake which had thus been committed soon 
began to bear bitter fruit. The inevitable pay-day came; and 
Moseley, like a man who has silenced the clamorous demands 
of the Present by drawing a forged bill upon the Future, 
now saw his gigantic folly staring him in the face. The crisis 
came at Shikarpur. The Indus war-allowances were not forth- 
coming, and the 64th refused in a body to receive their legiti- 
mate pay. 

There was then, under Governor Napier, commanding the 
troops in Sindh, an old Sipahi officer, familiarly and 

George affectionately known throughout the Army as George 
^ * Hunter. Of a fine presence, of a kindty nature, and 
of a lively temperament, he led all men captive by the sunny 
infiuence of his warm heart and his flowing spirits ; whilst his 
manly courage and resolution commanded a wider admiration 
and respect. Of his conspicuous gallantry in action he carried 
about with him the honourable insignia in an arm maimed and 
mutilated by the crashing downward blow of a Jat swordsman, 
as he was forcing one of the gates of Bharatpur. In the 
whole wide circle of the Army, there was scarcely one man 
whom the Sipahi more loved and honoured ; scarcely one whose 


* This was known among the SipaMs as “ Pollock^s Batta.” It made up 
the soldier’s pay to twelve rupees a month. 
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appearance on tlie scene at this moment could liaye had a 
more auspicious aspect. But there are moods in which wo turn 
most angrily against those whom we most love; and Cxeziei'al 
Hunter in this emergency was as powerless as Colonel 
•■Moseley. ■ ■ 

George Hunter was not a man to coquet with mutiny. Ho 
saw at a glance the magnitude of the occasion, and he 
was resolute not to encourage its further growth by 
any inopportune delay. The short twilight of the 
Indian summer was already nearly spent when news reached 
liini that the regiment had refused to receive its pay. Instantly 
calling a parade, he declared his intention of himself paying the 
troops. Darkness had now fallen upon the scene ; but lamps 
were lit, and the General commenced his work. The light 
company, as the one that had evinced the most turbulent spirit, 
%vas called up first ; the SijDahis took their pay to a man, and 
were dismissed to their Lines. Of the company next called, 
four men had refused to receive their pay, when Moseley went 
up to the General, and told him that the v^dlole regiment would 
take their money quietly, if disbursed to them by their own 
officers. Hunter had once refused this, hut now he consented, 
and again the effort to fiatter the corps into discipline was 
miserably unsuccessful. No sooner was this reluctant consent 
wrung from the General, than the parade was broken up with a 
tumultuous roar. Filling the air with shouts, sometimes shaped 
into words of derision and abuse, the Sipahis flocked to their 
Lines. In vain Hunter ordered them to fall in ; in vain he im- 
plored them to remember that they were soldiers. They turned 
upon him with the declaration that they had been lured to 
Sindh hy a lie ; and when he still endeavoured to restore order 
and discipline to the scattered rabble into which the regiment 
had suddenly crumbled, they threw stones and bricks at the fine 
old soldier and the other officers who had gone to his aid. 

Nothing more could he done on that night ; so Hunter went 
to his quarters, and waited anxiously for the dawn. A morning 
parade had been previously ordered, and when the General went 
to the ground, he saw, to his exceeding joy, that the 64th were 
already drawn up— “as fine-looking and steady a body of men,” 
he said, “ as he could wish to see.” No signs of disorder greeted 
him ; and as he inspected company after company, calling upon 
all who had complaints to make to come forward, the regiment 
preserved its staid and orderly demeanour, and it seemed as if a 
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great sliame lield tliem all in inactivity and silence.^ Eeturn- 
ing then to the head of the column, drawn up left in front, 
Hunter proceeded to resume the work which had been broken 
off so uproariously on the preceding evening. Ten men of one 
company refused their pay, but none others followed their 
example. All now seemed to be proceeding to a favourable 
issue ; and Hunter believed that the favourable disposition 
which had begun to show itself might be confirmed by a suit- 
able address. So he prepared himself to harangue them. 

The ways of the Sipahi are as unaccountable as the ways of a 
child. It is impossible to fix the limits of his anger, or rightly 
to discern the point at which his good temper has really 
returned. Unstable and inconsistent, his conduct baffles all 
powers of human comprehension. So it happened that just on 
the seeming verge of success the ground crumbled away under 
Hunter’s feet. As each company had been called up to receive 
its pay, the men had piled their arms to the word of command. 
But when the word was given to un-pile, there was an im- 
mediate shudder of hesitation, which seemed to be caught by 
one company from another, until it pervaded the whole regi- 
ment. Each man seemed to read what was in his neighbour’s 
heart, and without any previous concert, therefore, they clung 
to each other in their disobedience. Three Grenadier Sipahis 
took their muskets, and were promoted on the spot ; but not an- 
other man followed their example. The regiment had again 
become a rabble. Nothing now could reduce them to order. 

Until the blazing June sun was rising high in the heavens, 
Hunter and the regimental officers remained on the parade- 
ground, vainly endeavouring to persuade the Sipahis to return 
to their duty. They had only one answer to give — their 
Colonel and their Adjutant had promised them what they had 
not received. If the General would guarantee them the old 
Indus war-allowances, they would serve as good soldiers; if not, 
they wished to be discharged, and return to their homes. All 
through the day, and all through the night, without divesting 
themselves of their uniform, without going to their lines to cook 
•or to eat, the mutineers remained on the ground, sauntering 
ubout in the neighbourhood of their piled arms, and discussing 
their wrongs. 


* Only one man came forward, and his complaint was that he had been 
passed over in promotion. 
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Day broke, and found tkem still on tke ground. But bunger 
and fatigue bad begun to exhaust the energies of their resist- 
ance, and when Hunter appeared again on the scene, accom- 
panied only by bis aide-de-camp, and beat to arms, the men fell 
in, took tbeir muskets, and evinced some signs of contrition. 
Then the General spoke to them, saying that he would receive 
at bis quarters a man from each company, and bear what he bad 
to say on the part of bis comrades. Satisfied with this promise, 
and being no longer irritated by the presence of the officex’S who 
bad deceived them, the 64tb allowed tbe parade to be quietly 
dismissed, and went to tbeir Lines. At tbe appointed hour, tbe 
delegates from the several regiments waited on tbe General, and 
each man told tbe same story of tbe deception that bad been 
practised xipon tbe regiment. They bad been promised 
‘‘ General Pollock’s Batta,” and tbe twelve rupees wbiob they 
bad expected bad dwindled down into eight. 

With this evidence before him, tbe General removed Colonel 
Moseley from tbe command of the station and from tbe command 
of tbe regiment,^ and ordered tbe 64th to march to Sukkbar, on 
tbeir way back to our older provinces. It was an anxious time ; 
a hazardous march. So Hunter went with them. But tbe hot 
stage of tbe fever bad passed, and tbe paroxysm seemed to have 
left them feeble and sore-spent. Unresistingly they 
went to Snkkhar, and encamped in tbe presence of 
European troops ; and George Hunter, thanking God 
that tbe peril was over, and that not a drop of blood bad been 
shed, then took upon himself tbe responsibility of pardoning the 
regiment as a body, and bringing to punishment only tbe worst 
of the individual offenders.! Such moderation could hardly be 
misunderstood at a time when there was present power to 
enforce tbe decx'ees. of a sterner justice. So be addressed tbe 
regiment on parade, told them that be pardoned all but tbe 
leading mutineers, who would be tried by Court-martial ; and 
he trusted that tbe mercy thus shown to them would not bo 
thrown away, that they would repent of tbeir misconduct and 
return to tbeir allegiance. And perhaps tbe provocation which 


* Colonel Moseley was afterwards tried by court-martial, and cashiered, 
t TMrty-mne prisoners were sent to trial, of whom one only was acquitted. 
Six were ordered for capital pnnisbment, and the sentence of death passed 
upon the others was commuted to imprisonment and hard labour for yarious 
terms. 
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they had received was ample warrant for the leniency of their 
treatment.^ 

But the eniharrassments of the GoTernment did not end here. 
Whatsoever might be the punishment of the offence, it could not 
afford a remedy for the evil. The mutinous regiments might 
be disbanded, and their ringleaders might be hanged by the 
neck, or blown to atoms from the guns ; hut still there would 
be no answer to the question of how was Sindh to be garrisoned 
with British troops ? It had been the design of the Government 
to employ only Bengal regiments on that service, seeking aid in 
other quarters from Madras. But the Bengal Army had broken 
down under the experiment ; and there was small hope, after 
what had passed, of its ever being induced, except by humiliat- 
ing concessions, to look that hated province in the face. There 
were, however, two other Presidencies, and two other Armies, 
not so nice as Bengal ; and the defence of Sindh might be en- 
trusted to Bombay or Madras regiments. If such had been the 
design in the first instance, it might, under judicious manage- 
ment, have been successfully carried into effect. But after such 
an example as had been set by the Bengal regiments, there was 
small consolation to be drawn from the prospect of loyal service 
to be rendered by their comrades. Already, indeed, w^ere there 
signs that the disposition to strike for higher pay which had 
manifested itself among the Bengal troops was not confined to 
the Sipahis of that “ pampered and petted ” Army. The 
Bombay regiments were untainted ;t but a mutinous spirit had 
again displayed itself among the native soldiery of the Coast 
Army.J 

* There is something very touching in the humility which pervades the 
letters written at this time by George Hunter to Lord Bllenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier. He asks to be pardoned for all shortcomings, in con- 
sideration of the difficulty of the circumstances. “ I never could write,’' he 
says at the eud of one letter, “and old age does not improve a man in any 
way, except, I trust, in seeing his own failings and praying for mercy.” 

t The Bombay Army was said at that time to have more duty on its hands 
than it could perform without a severe strain, and the Bombay Government 
were clamouring for an augmentation. 

X There had been several recent instances of extreme insubordination, 
amounting, indeed, to mutiny, in the Madras Array. The 52nd Native 
Infantry had mutinied at Asigarh and Maligiion ; there liad been a mutiny 
of tbe Madras troops at Sikandarabad ; and the 2nd and 4:1st Kegiments had 
shown a bad spirit, when ordered to embark for China. The 3rd and 4th 
Native Cavalry regiments had also mutinied ; the former in 1838, the latter 
in 1842, 
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The first symptom of this was in a Cavalry regiment at 
Jahalpur. ^ Among the results of an extension of Mutiny of tue 
empire without a corresponding augmentation of eth Madras 
op military force, are frequent violations of old Pre- 
sidential limits in the location of our troops, which, however un- 
ohjeotionahle they may appear at the Adjutant-Generars office, 
are seldom carried out without some disturbance of our military 
system. It might seem to he of small consequence whether the 
station at which a regiment was posted were within the limits 
of one Presidency or another ; but if a Madras regiment were 
called upon to serve in the Bengal Presidency, or a Bombay 
regiment in Madras, or any other departure from ordinary rule 
was decreed, the Government was fortunate if it were not 
seriously perplexed and embarrassed by the results. Now, the 
Madras Army, though, as has been said, more cosmopolitan and 
less^ nice than that of Bengal, and not deterred by caste pre- 
judices from proceeding to strange places, suffered even more 
than the Bengal troops from being ordered to distant stations, 
because the family of the Madras soldier followed his regiment, 
whilst the belongings of his Bengal comrade remained in their 
native village. The removal of the family from one station to 
another was a sore trouble and a heavy expense to the Madras 
Sipahi ; and whatever increased the distance to be traversed was, 
therefore, a grievance to him. 

To the Cavalry it was especially a grievance, for the troopers 
were principally well-born Muhammadans, and the rigid seclu- 
sion in which their women were kept greatly increased the cost 
of their conveyance from one station to another. The 6th 
Cavalry had been more than commonly harassed in this respect, 
when, towards the close of 1843, just as they were expecting to 
get their route for the favourite cavalry station of Arkat, they 
received orders to march from Kampati to Jabalpur, in the 
valley of the Narbada, which, in consequence of the demand for 
Bengal troops on the Indus, it had been necessary to occupy 
with regiments from Madras. The sharp disappointment, 
however, was in some measure mitigated by the assurance that 
the service on which they were required -was but temporary, 
and that they would soon return within the proper limits of 
their own Presidency. They went, therefore, leaving their 
families behind them; but when they reached Jabalpur, they 
found that they were to be permanently located there upon 
lower allowances than they liad expected, that they must send 
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for tlieir families f3*^i Kampati, and tRat tReir next marcR 
would Re nine Hundred miles soutRward to Arkat. 

Only by savings from tReir pay at tRe RigRer rates could the 
troopers Rope to defray tRese extraordinary expenses. On the 
lower rates of pay it was impossible ; for tRe greater part of 
tReir ^ earnings was remitted for tRe support of tReir absent 
families, and what remained was barely enougR to keep togetRer 
body and soul. WRen, tRerefore, tRey found tliat tRey were to 
receive tRese lower rates at Jabalpur, they broke into open 
manifestations of discontent, and bound tRemselves by oatRs 
to stand by eacR other whilst they resisted the unjust decree. 
The first few days of December were, tRerefore, days of sore 
vexation and disturbance to the officers of the 6tR, and most of 
Major Litch- ^il Commandant, Major Litchfield, to whose 

field. want of personal sympathy with their sufferings the 
SipaRis, reasonably or unreasonably, attributed a great part of 
their affliction. TRe conduct of the men was violent and 
outrageous. TRey were with difficulty induced to saddle and 
mount for exercise ; and when the trumpet sounded for the canter, 
they loosened rein, urged their horses forward at a dangerous 
pace, and raising the religious war-cry of “ Din ! din ! ” broke into 
tumultuous disorder. Brought back to something like discipline, 
the regiment was dismissed ; but throughout the day the 
greatest excitement prevailed among them, and a large body of 
troopers marched in a defiant manner through the lines to the 
tent of a favourite officer, declaring that they would 
Capt. Byng. Orders, and serve under Rim, and beseeching 

him to place himself at their Read. On the following day the 
excitement Rad increased. TRe troop-officers went among their 
men, endeavouring to pacify them. But they could report 
nothing more satisfactory than that the troops were in a frantic 
state, and that if Litchfield ventured on parade next morning 
the result would be fatal to Rim. 

Undeterred by this, the Major would Rave held the parade, 
but the Brigadier commanding the station, to whom, in due 
course, all the circumstances were reported, caused it to be 
countermanded, and an Inspection Parade under his own 
command ordered in its stead. To this the regiment sullenly 
responded ; and when the Brigadier addressed them, saying that 
Re was willing to hear their complaints, many of the men 
stepped forward and presented him with petitions, which were 
^ given over to the troop-officers, to be forwarded to him through 
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tke regular official okaunels. But, altli^gk" it was plain tliat 
there was a hitter feeling of resentmenr against Litchfield, no 
act of violence was committed at that parade. And it happened 
that before its dismissal a letter reached the Brigadier an- 
nouncing that the higher allowances were to he given to the 
men ; and so the active danger was passed. But the disturb- 
ance which had been engendered did not soon pass away ; the 
Sipahis remained sullen and discontented, and for some days 
it appeared to the Brigadier not improbable that he would be 
compelled to call the Infantry and Artillery to his assistance. 
But the Madras Army was spared this calamity of bloodshed; 
and after a little while the regiment returned to the quiet and 
orderly jperformance of its duty. 

As the old year closed upon the scene of mutiny in the 
Madras Cavalry, so, very soon, the new year opened upon a 
kindred incident in the Madras Infantry. When it was found 
that the Bengal troops were reluctant to serve, under the pro- 
posed terms, in the Sindh province, and serious embarrass- 
ment was, thereby, likely to be occasioned to the Supreme 
Government, the Madras authorities, believing that the crisis 
was one in which it behoved every one to do his best, promptly 
and vigorously, for the salvation of the State, determined, on a 
requisition from the Government of Bombay, to send two 
infantry regiments to Sindh.^ The Si|)ahis were to embark 
on board transport vessels at Madras, to touch at Bombay, and 
thence to proceed to Karachi. One of these regiments, the 
47th, was in orders for Moulmein, on the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal — a station at which, being beyond Px'esidential 
limits, extra allowances, known as field-bat ta and rations, were 
paid to the troops. Ignorant, it would ajopear, of the Bengal 
regulations, the Madras Government, represented by the 
Marquis of Tweedale, who held the double office of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, guaranteed to the regiments ordered 
to Sindh the allowances received at Moulmein ; and under these 
conditions the 47th embarked for Bombay. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Goverment had been advised of the 
unauthorised measures of the Madras authorities Mutiny of the 
Chafing under such usurpation of the powers and Madras 4?th. 
prerogatives of the Governor-General, Ellenborough sent orders" 


* Sir Charles Napier had made an urgent call on Bombay, vhich, Bombay 
not being able to comply with it, passed on to Madras. 
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for tlie detention of the Madras regiinent at Bomhay, and it was 
disembarked on its arrival,* There the Madras Sipahis learnt 
that the advantages of foreign service, promised to them at 
Madras, and on the faith of which they had set their faces towards 
Sindh, were disallowed. The greater part of their pay up to 
the end of March had already been disbursed to them, for the 
benefit of their families whom they left behind, and now they 
found, in the middle of February, that the scanty residue, on 
which they had relied for their own support, was by these 
retrenchments taken from them, and that, far away from their 
homes, starvation stared them in the face. It was not strange 
that they should have regarded this as a cruel breach of faith ; 
and that they should have resented it. They had been promised 
rations, and they asked for them, and when they found they 
were not likely to be supplied, they manifested their discontent, 

Feb 19 1844 wonted fashion, by breaking out on 

■ ’ ' parade. When the word of command was given for 

them to march to their Lines, by fours from the left, they stood 
fast. The word was repeated, but still they stood fast ; and when 
the Adjutant rode up to the leading section and asked the men if 
they had not heard the word of command, they answered sullenly 
that they had heard it ; and when a Native officer asked them 
why they did not move, they told him that they ^wanted food, 
and that they would not stir without it. 

When the order to advance was again given, the regiment 
moved off; but only to renew on the following morning the 
exhibition of disobedience and discontent. Paraded before the 
General commanding the garrison, the regiment soon evinced 
signs of being in the same mood. After inspection, when the 
order was given to march by companies to their respective 
Lines, the Grenadiers stepped off, but presently wavered and 
halted; and when their captain, having ordered their arms, 
went off to report their conduct to the commanding officer, they 
insisted on following him in a body, declaring that if they then 
lost their chance of representing their hard case to the General, 
they might never find it again. Another company was even 
more violent in its demands. When the word of command was 


* Intelligence of the change of destination was communicated to the 
officers during the voyage. It should be stated that one detachment of the 
regiment mutinied on board the John Line transport vessel; but the dis- 
content then manifested arose from circumstances unconnected with the 
after-causes of disaffection* 
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given to advance at tlie quick inarch, a man from the ranks 
cried out, “Right about face,’’ and the whole company stood 
fast, as did other parts of the column. Taken in the act of 
flagrant mutiny, the Sipahi was disarmed, and sent to the 
guard, whither the greater part of the company followed, 
declaring^ that they also would go to the guard, that they 
wanted rice, and must have it. 

After a while order was restored. The General addressed the 
European and Native officers, and told them to assure the men, 
that any complaints advanced in a soldierly manner would he 
inquired into and any grievances redressed, hut that such 
conduct as had been displayed on parade could not be over- 
looked. The regiment was then moved olf to its Lines, some of 
the ringleaders being carried off as prisoners ; and an advance 
of money, at first reluctantly received, stifled the further 
progress of mutiny. Here, then, the story may end. The 
Madras Army was not destined to supply the want accruing 
from the defective loyalty of Bengal. It broke down at a 
critical time ; but only under such a weight of mismanagement 
as might have crushed out the fidelity of the best mercenaries 
in the world. 

In these, as in instances above cited, by conflicts of authority 
and variations of system, the Sipahi was not unreasonably 
alarmed for the integrity of his pay; and although we may 
condemn the manner in which he manifested his discontent, we 
must not think too liarshly of the tenacity with which he 
asserted his rights. If an English soldier strikes for more pay, 
it is in most cases only another name for more drink. Ho 
seeks it, too often, as a means of personal indulgence. There is 
nothing to render less greedy his greed. But the avarice of the 
Sipahi was purified by domestic affection, by a tender regard 
for the interests of others, and that strong feeling of family 
honour which in India renders Poor Laws an useless institution. 
He had so many dependents with whom to divide his slender 
earnings, that any unexpected diminution of his pay excited 
alarm lest those who were nearest and dearest to him should in 
his absence be reduced to want. The honour of his family was 
threatened ; he chafed under the thought ; and if he took un- 
soldi ciiy means of asserting his rights, we must remember the 
provocation, and not forget those peculiarities of national senti- 
ment which lighten the dark colours in which all such resistance 
of authority presents itself to European eyes. 
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Eventually Bombay troops were sent to garrison Sindb, and 
tbe province became a part of tbe Bombay Presi- 
MeSes. it is bard to say bow mncb these first 

abortive attempts to provide for its defence shook 
tbe^ discipline of tbe Sipabi Army. Eor tbe evil was one to 
which it -was difficult to apply a remedy ; and tbe authorities 
were greatly perplexed and at variance one with another. Tbe 
disbandment of a mutinous regiment is, in such a case, tbe most 
obvious, as it is tbe easiest, measure to which Government can 
resort ; but it may often be unjust in itself and dangerous in 
its results. It falls alike on tbe innocent and on tbe guilty. 
It fills tbe country with tbe materials of which rebellions are 
made, or sends hundreds of our best fighting-men, with all tbe 
lessons we have taught them, into the enemy’s ranks. To be 
effective, it should follow closely on the commission of the 
crime which it is intended to punish; but it can rarely be 
accomplished with this essential promptitude, for it is only 
under certain favouring circumstances that an order to reduce 
to penury and disgrace a thousand trained soldiers can be 
carried out with safety to the State. To delay the execution of 
the punishment is outwardly to condone the offence. It was 
not strange, therefore, that when the 34th Infantry and the 
7th Cavalry of Bengal mutinied on the frontier, almost in the 
presence of the Sikh Army, there should have been obstinate 
questionings at Head-Quarters as to the expediency of disband- 
ment on the spot, or at some safer place remote from the scene 
of their crimes. It was the opinion of Lord Ellenborough, at 
the time, that a regiment of Europeans and a troop of European 
artillery should have been summoned with all haste from 
Lodiana to Firuzpur, and that, in presence of this force, the 
mutinous corps should have been at once disbanded. But a 
reference, it has been said, was made to Government, and 
the mutinous regiments were marched down, unsentenced, to 
Lodiana and Mirath, there to await the decision of supreme 
authority. The orders given left some discretion with the 
Gommander-in-Chief. The 7th Cavalry had not mutinied in a 
body. The native officers and nearly two hundred troopers 
were true to their Salt. Discipline might, therefore, be vin- 
dicated by ordinary processes of law without involving the 
innocent and the guilty alike in one common ruin. But the 
, 34th, Native officers and Sipahis, were all tainted ; so, with 
evei'y mark of infamy, in the presence of all the troops, Euro- 
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pean and ISTatiYe, at MfratE, the regiment was broken xip, the 
British uniform was stripped from the backs of the mutineers, 
and the number of the i*egiment was erased from the Army- 
List.^ 

Propinquity to an overawing European force removes the 
chief difficulties which oppose themselves to the sudden dis- 
solution of a Native regiment. But under no other circum- 
stances is it to be counselled. The question of disbandment, 
therefore, perplexed the Madras authorities even more than 
those of Bengal. To march a regiment, with arms in its hands, 
some hundreds of miles across the country, to receive its ser- 
vices, and perhaps to witness its repentance during a period of 
many weeks, all that time concealing the fate that is in store 
for it, and then, having caged it in a safe place, pinioned it, as 
it were, beyond all hope of resistance, to visit it with all the 
terrors of a long-hidden, long-delayed retribution, is altogether 
abhorrent to the generous nature of an English officer'. To 
have disbanded, for example, the 6th Madras Cavalry at Jabal- 
pur wonld have been crnel and dangerons. To have marched it 
to Arkat in ignorance of its fate, would have been cruel and 
dastardly. To have broken it np at Kampati wonld have been 
to incnr, only in a less degree, the evil of both conrses. And 
nothing blse appeared possible ; for it was not to be supposed 
that all those indignant Muhammadans, men with whom revenge 
is a virtue, would have quietly gone down, mounted on good 
horses, and with sharpened sabres at their sides, in full know- 
ledge of their destiny, to the disgraceful punishment awaiting 
them. With these considerations before them, it was not 
strange the Madras authorities heffitated to carry out the com- 
prehensive penalty of disbandment, and that, as a choice 
of difficnlties, it should have suffered many guilty men to 
escape. 

In this instance, Lord Ellenborough was eager for disband- 
ment. He said that the conduct of the regiment had been 
equally bad in itself and pernicious in its results, for that the 
disturbed state of Bundelkhand rendered it little short of 
mntiny before the enemy, and it had disconcerted all the 


* Two or three years afterwards the gap was filled up by the raising of a 
new regiment, in no degree better than the old. [It was a rose-water measure 
which inflicted but little real punishment, and failed entirely to stop the 
plague. — Gr. B. M.] 
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arrangements of Lis Goyernment for the general defence of the 
country. But it was not his, either on principle or in practice, 
to deal harshly with the errors and delusions of the Native 
Army, and there were few men living who had a more kindly 
appreciation of the good qualities of the Sipahi, or who could 
anore readily sympathise with him. If he did not know pre- 
cisely how to deal with a mutiny of that Army ; if he could 
not, with accurate calculation of the results, so ap^Dortion the 
just measures of leniency and severity as in no case to encourage 
by the one or to exasperate by the other, he only failed where 
no one had yet succeeded, and need not have blushed to find 
himself mortal. He often said that a general mutinj’^ of the 
Native Army was the only real danger with which our empire 
in India was threatened ; and he believed that the surest means 
of maintaining the fidelity of the Sipahi was by continually 
feeding his passion for military glory. In this he was right. 
But the passion for military glory cannot always be fed without 
injustice, and the evils of conquest may be greater than its 
gains. He had much faith, too, in the good effect of stirring 
addresses, appealing to the imaginations of the soldiery, and in 
the application of donatives promptly following good service. 
And, although in working out his theory he was sometimes 
impelled to practical expressions of it, which caused people to 
smile, as in the famous Somnat Proclamation, and in the dis- 
tribution of the “ favourite miJitais ’’ to the Sipahis 
Sweetmeats. battle of Maliar aj piir, there was, doubtless, 

sound philosophy at the bottom of it. But such light as this 
only served to show more clearly the many and great difficulties 
with which the whole question of the Sipahi Army was beset, 
and to convince reflecting minds that, though human folly 
might accelerate the break-down of the whole system, human 
wisdom could not so fence it around with safeguards as to give 
it permanent vitality and strength. 

That the treatment to which the mutinies arising out of the 
annexation of Sindh were subjected by the Government of the 
day was nothing more than a series of expedients is a fact, but 
one which may be recorded without censure. The disbandment 
of one regiment, the punishment of a few ringleaders in others, 
' the forgiveness of the rest ; the dismissal of an officer or two for 
-culpable mismanagement, and a liberal issue of donatives to all 
who during the preceding year had either done well, or suffered 
much, in the service of the State, were so many palliatives, 
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bom of the moment, wMch did not toncli the seat of the disease, 
or contribute to the future healthy action of the system. But 
there were circumstances, both intrinsic and extrinsic, which 
seemed to forbid, on grounds alike of justice and of policy, the 
application of more vigorous remedies. The fact, indeed, that 
the misconduct of the soldiery had, in a great measure, been the 
direct growth of the injuries which they had sustained at the 
hands of the Grovernment, would have made severity a crime. 
But it was no less certain that leniency was a blunder. If an 
Army once finds that it can dictate to Government the amount 
of its pay, there is an end to the controlling power of the latter. 
What the State ought to have learnt from this lesson was the 
paramount obligation which rested upon it of clearly explaining 
to uts troops all regulations affecting their pay and allow- 
ances, and especially such as entailed upon them any loss of 
privileges antecedently enjoyed. Under any circumstances a 
reduction of pay is a delicate and hazardous operation. Even 
the loyalty of European officers is not always proof against 
such a trial. But the absence of explanation aggravates it, in 
the Sipahi’s eyes, into a breach of faith ; he believes that he is 
only asserting his rights when he strikes for the restoration of 
that of which he has been, in his own eyes unjustly, deprived ; 
and the Government then, perplexed in the extreme, has only a 
choice of evils before it, and either on the side of leniency or 
severity is too likely to go lamentably wrong. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

It was fortunate, perliaps, for tlie rulers of that day that Peace 
was hut of short duration, and that the ‘‘ passion for military 
glory’* had again something to feed upon. The Sikh Army, 
having risen against its own leaders, was vapouring on the 
hanks of the Satlaj, and threatening to cross the British 
frontier. Ko war could have been more welcome to the Sipahi 
than a war with the Sikhs. For they were an insolent and 
minacious race, and it was known that they had talked of 
overrunning Hindustan, and pouring on to the sack of Delhi 
and the pillage of Calcutta. They took the first step, and the 
war commenced. 

Whilst the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief 
were at the head of the Army on the frontier, and 
ThePatnfi ^11 eyes were turned towards the scene of that 
onspracy. coxiflict on the Satlaj, lower down, on 

the hanks of the Ganges, four hundred miles from Calcutta, an 
incident was occurring, which, in quiet times, might have made 
itself heard all over the country, hut which, lost in the din of 
battle in that momentous winter, gave only a local sound. 
Discovery was made of an organised attempt to corrupt the 
soldiery in the Lower Provinces. On Christmas-eve the Magis- 
trate of Patna received a letter from Major Eowcroft, informing 
him that the Munshi of his regiment — the 1st H.!. — was in 
treasonable correspondence with a rich and influential land- 
owner in the neighbourhood, who had been tampering with the 
allegiance of the Native ofScers and Sipahis in the contiguous 
station of Danapur. 

Of the truth of the story there was no doubt. To what 
dimensions the conspiracy really extended, and from what 
central point it radiated, is not known, and now never will be 
known. It was a season of consideral3le popular excitement, 
aggravated in the neighbourhood of Patna by local causes, and 
eager efEbrts had been made to prepare the people for revolt. 
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Eeports liad been for some time cnrrent to tbe effect tbat tlie 
British G-overnment purposed to destroy the caste of the 
Hindus, and to abolish Muhammadanism by forbidding the initial 
ceremony through which admission is obtained to the nnmber 
of the Faithful. And to this was added another lie, scarcely 
less alarming, that the Pardah was also to be prohibited, and that 
Muhammadan females of all ranks were to be compelled to go 
about unveiled. Stories of this kind, it has been observed, 
however monstrous in themselves, are readily believed, if there 
be but only a very little truth to give them ourrenoy. The 
truth may be from within or it may be from without. It may 
be direct proof or indirect confirmation. It little matters so 
long as there is something which men may see and judge for 
themselves. There had been many exciting causes at this time, 
to rouse the resentments and to stimulate the activities of the 
Maulvis and the Pandits, such as the new law of inheritance 
and the new educational measures ; and now the introduction of 
the 'messing system in the gaols was a patent fact which all 
might understand, it was an incident, moreover, of untoward 
occurrence, that about this time, when designing men were 
eagerly looking out for some false move on the part of the 
Grovernment, the Magistrate of Patna, at the request of the 
Principal of the College, alarmed the inhabitants of the city by 
instituting inquiries enabling him to form something of a census 
of the population, showing their different castes, professions, and 
employments~a movement which was at once declared to be 
a part of the great scheme of the Government for the forcible 
conversion of the people. 

But it was necessary that the soldiery should be gained over 
by some alarming fiction of especial application to the Sipahi 
himself. Already had indirect agency been set at work for his 
corruption. He found the lie in full leaf in his native village. 
When he went on furlough, his relatives told him that if he did 
not make a stand for his religion he would soon have to fight 
against his brethren and kinsmen.** When he returned to his 
regiment he found that every one was talking on the same 
subject, and that it was currently believed that the introduction 
of the messing system into the gaols was to be followed by its 

Some of tlae men of the 1st Eegiment told Major Eowcroft that 
villagers had said, Our village furnishes 500 men to your Army ; hu 
will not listen to us, we will send 2000 jawans (young men) to 
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introduction into tlie Army, and tliat tlie Sipahi was not mucli 
longer to be allowed to have uncontrolled dominion over Ms own 
cooking“pot. 

If, then, there had been nothing more than this, the time 
would have been propitious, and plotters might reasonably have 
thought that the opportunity was ripe. But in that winter of 
1845-46 a seditious enterprise of this kind in the Lower 
Provinces was favoured by the circumstances of the great war 
with the Sikhs, which was drawing all the resources of the 
Government to the North-Western frontier. There was a vague 
belief that lakhs of Panjabi fighting-men would soon be streaming 
over the country, and that the English would be driven into the 
sea. Many, then, with eager cupidity, bethought themselves of 
gutting the opium godowns of Patna, where a million and a half 
of Government property lay stored; and all the dangerous 
classes of the city were ripe and ready for pillage and for 
slaughter. A rising of the Sipahis at such a time, or their 
acquiescence in a rising of the people, might have been fatal to 
the continued supremacy of Government in that part of the 
country. The plotters scarcely hoped to accomplish more than 
the latter of these two means of overthrowing the English. At 
all events, it was safer to begin with the milder experiment on 
the fidelity of the Sipahi. So delegates went about in the Lines 
saying that the great King of Dehli had sent a confidential 
agent to give a month's pay to every Native officer and soldier 
in the regiments in order that if any outbreak should occur in 
their part of the country they should not lift a hand in support 
of the Government. All the landowners, and the cultivators, 
and the townspeople were ready, it was said, to rise ; and if the 
soldiery would only remain inactive, the British power might be 
destroyed before it could perpetrate the outrages by which it 
sought to overturn the religions of the country. 

A Jamadar of the 1st Eegiment heard this story, gravely 
listened to all that was urged hy the emissary of sedition, and 
said that he would consider of the matter.^ Then he repeated 
aU that had happened to his commanding officer, and measures 
were soon taken to test the reality of the plot. There was 
at all events one substantial proof that the story was no fiction. 


* The Jamadar was a Brahman, by name Moti-Misr. He had been pay- 
hayildax to Roweroft, when the latter was adjutant of the regiment, and was 
greatly attached to him. 
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There was money counted ont for the work of corruption, and 
tied up in hags ready for immediate delivery. It was agreed that 
the Jamadar and another officer in Bowcroft’s confidence should 
take the money, and matters were soon conveniently arranged so 
as to bring about the disclosure. A detachment of the regiment 
was about to proceed to Gaya ; with this went the two faithful 
Jamadars. On the way they met or were overtaken by two 
well-dressed Muhammadans in an ekka, or native wheeled- 
carriage, who gave them the money, saying that others had 
taken it, and that larger supplies were forthcoming for the same 
purpose. Nothing could stamp the reality of the design more 
surely than this. Men are in earnest when they part with their 
money. 

Another Native officer of the 1st ti’aitorously took the cor- 
rupting coin, and a Munshf of the regiment was found to he 
deeply implicated in the plot. But Eowcroft’s opportune 
discovery of the attempt to debauch his men, and the measures 
which he wisely adopted, rendered the further efforts of the 
conspirators utterly futile and hopeless. The military offenders 
were soon in confinement ; the civil magistrate was tracking 
down the instigators of sedition ; and if no great success then 
attended the attempt to bring the necks of the most guilty to 
the gallows, it was sufficient for the public peace that the plot 
was discovered. What the amount of real danger then was it 
is difficult to determine. Two other Native regiments at 
Banaptir were tampered with in like manner, but the dis- 
covery of the plot in Rowcroft’s corps rendered other efforts 
abortive. Many great names were used by the agents of 
sedition, but upon what authority can only be conjectured. It 
was stated that a royal mandate had come from the King of 
Dehli ; that the Bajah of Nipal was ready to send a great 
army sweeping down to the plains ; and again it was said that 
the Sikhs were the prime movers of the plot.* All this can be 
only obscurely shadowed on the page of history. But it is 


* The principal actor in the Patna conspiracy was one Khojah Hasan AH 
Khan. It seems that at the Sonpnr Fair, a short time before, he had 
appeared in great state, and received a considerable number of induential 
people in his tent, with the object of instilling into them a fear of religious 
conversion, and encouraging their determination to resist. He escaped for 
want of evidence. There was also a wandering bookseller, who, on the plea 
.of selling Persian volumes to the Munshis of regiments, readily gained 
access to them without exciting suspicion, 
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cextain tliat a scroll was fotincl, described by a witness as being- 
many cubits long, on wbicb tbe names of some linndred of 
respectable inhabitants of Patna, Hindus and Muhammadans,, 
were attached to a solemn declaration binding them to die in 
defence of their religion, and that it was honestly belieTed by 
large numbers of the educated no less than ihe ignorant people 
of that part of the country, that the one cherished object of 
the Eritish G-ovemment was to reduce all the people of India 
to the no-caste state of the Faringhis. Of the reality of this* 
belief there is no doubt ; so a Proclamation 'vvas put forth by 
the GoYernor of Bengal, declaring that as the British GoYern- 
ment never had interfered, so the people might be assured that 
it neYer would interfere in any way with the religions of the 
country. 

The Janiadar and the Munshi of the 1st Regiment, who had 
been seduced into traitorousbourses, were tried by court-martial,, 
and sentenced to death, with the usual reluctance manifested 
by a tribunal composed only of HatiYe officers.^'^ But it was not 
necessary to strike terror into the minds of an army hoYering 
on the brink of general mutiny ; so the sentence was not carried 
oxit. WhateYer danger there may haYe been had passed away.f 
The Yictories of Hardinge and Gough had a grand moral effect 
from one end of the country to the other, for it had been 
belie Yed that the British were sore pressed, and that their, power 
would be shaken to the centre by this collision with the Sikhs. 
Victory made all things right again, and for a while we heard 
nothing more of mutiny or sedition. With inteiwals of com- 
paratiYe repose, distinguished by an occupation of the Sikh 
country, very flattering to the Sipahi’s pride, and very profitable 
to his purse, the operations which resulted in the fall of the 


Not long after the discovery of this plot, Major Eowcroft Yas seized witb 
severe illness, not without suspicion of poison, and obliged to proceed to 
England. Janiadar Moti-Hisr told him that on his return to India, he -would,, 
doubtless, he able to lay before the Major further facts illustrative of the 
extent of the conspiracy. But when Eowcroft rejoined the regiment both 
Moti-Misr and the ofcher'’faithful Jamadar were dead. 

t It is stated in an interesting pamphlet, published by Mr. Stocqueler, in 
1857, that it was said at Danapiir, after the discovery of this conspiracj^ that 
although the English had then escaped, there -would be, in 1857, when they 
had ruled a hundred years, such a tomdslia as the country had never seen. 
I can find no trace of this in any contemporary documents, nor have my 
inquiries from officers who were then at Ddnaptir enabled mo to confirm the 
truth of the story. 
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Sikli empire tlien lasted for more tkaii three years. The story 
has been told in the first chapter of this work* The Panjab, 
like Sindh, was turned by a stroke of the pen into a British 
province, and the same difficulties bristled up in the path of the 
Annexer. The Sipahi, called [to serve in the Panjab, had no 
longer the privileges of foreign service; and, in spite of the 
lesson taught by the Sindh annexation, he could not understand 
why the conquest of the country should be inaugurated by the 
reduction of his pay. 

And so the regiments in the Panjab at that time, and those 
which were moved across the Satlaj from our 
older provinces, determined to refuse the reduced Mutiny lu the 
rates, and to stand out boldly for the higher i'anjab. 
allowances. All the regiments, suffering or soon to suffer from 
the incidence of the reduction, took counsel with each other, 
and promised mutual support. Delegates from the several corps 
went about from station to station, and letters were exchanged 
between those at a distance. The first manifestation of open 
discontent was at Eawalpindi. There, one morning in July, 
Sir Colin Campbell, a soldier of the highest promise, already 
budding into fame— the war-bred Sir Colin,” as Nax^ier then 
called him — received the significant intelligence 
that the 22nd Eegiment had refused to receive 
their pay. Outwardly, the Sipahis were calm and resx)ectful ; 
but their calmness indicated a sense of strength, and Camx^bell 
felt that all the other Native regiments in the Panjtib would 
probably follow their example. Such a combination at any 
time and in any place would have been dangerous and alarming ; 
but the x^eril was greatly aggravated by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times. Por it had grown up in a newly-con- 
quered country, swarming with the disbanded fighting-men of 
the old Sikh Army, and it was believed that our discontented 
Sipahis, if they had once broken into rebellion, would have soon 
found their ranks swollen hy recruits from tbe Khalsa soldiery, 
eager to x^rofit by tbe crisis, and again to strike for tbe recovery 
of their lost dominion. We had just seen the downfall of an 
empire precipitated hy the lawlessness of an army, driven 
onward hy the impnlses of its greed ; and now it seemed as 
though our own soldiery, having caught the contagion, were 
clamouring for donatives, and that it required very careful 
steering; to save us from being wrecked upon the same rock. 
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stage. He had hastened from Calcutta to Simla to meet the 
Governor-General, who was refreshing himself with the cool 
mountain air ; and there the news reached him, not that one, 
hut that two regiments at Kawalpindi had refused to take their 
pay, and that there was every prospect of four more regiments 
at Wazirahad, and two at the intermediate station of Jhilam, 
following their example. Then Dalhousie and Napier took 
counsel together, with some of their staff-officers, and it was 
debated whether it would not be wise to strike a vigorous blow 
at the incipient mutiny by disbanding the regiments which 
had already refused to accept their pay. To this course, pro- 
posed by Colonel Benson, an old officer of the Company’s service, 
held in deserved regard by many successive Governors-General, 
Napier resolutely objected, and Dalhousie concurred with the 
Chief. Hoping for the best, but still prepared for the worst, 
the old soldier instructed Campbell to point out to the recusant 
regiments the folly and vdekedness of their course ; but he 
^vrote privately to him that in the event of their obduracy, he 
and other commanding officers must bring the power of the 
European regiments in the Panjab to bear upon the coercion of 
the mutinous Sipahis. But before these letters arrived, Camp- 
bell had tided over the difficulty. “ The combination amongst 
the men of the 13th and 22nd Eegiments,” he wrote to Napier, 
on the 26th of July, “ gave way to fear on the 18th, the day 
before your prescription for bringing them to their senses was 
despatched from Simla.” The fact is that, at that time, they 
were not ready ; they were not strong enough for the resistance 
of authority ; and they were not prepared to be the protomartyrs 
in such a cause. There was a European regiment at Eawalpindx ; 
there were European regiments at other stations not far removed ; 
and so it was held to be a wiser course to wait until the new 
regiments should arrive from the older provinces and unite with 
them in the dangerous work of military rebellion. 

That these regiments were prepared to resist was soon too 
apparent. Erom Simla, Napier proceeded on a tour of inspection 
to the principal military stations in the Northern Provinces of 
India ; and at Delhi he found unmistakable signs of a confedera- 
tion of many regiments determined not to serve in the Panjab 
except on the higher pay. One regiment there, warned for 
service beyond the Satlaj, declared its intention not to march ; 
but, it was conciliated by a liberal grant of furloughs, which 
had before been withheld ; and it went on to its destination. 
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Napier iDelieved tliat tlie spirit of disaffection was wide-spread. 
He had heard ominous reports of twenty-four regiments pre- 
pared to strike, and when he entei'ed the Panjab, he was not 
surprised to find that mutiny was there only in a state of sus- 
pended activity, and that at any moment it might burst out, 
all the more furiously for this temporary suppression. 

At Wazirabad it soon openly manifested itself. In command 
of that station was one of the best soldiers of the Company’s 
service. At an early age John Hearsey had earned a name in 
History, as one of the heroes of Sitabaldi, and thirty years of 
subsequent service had thoroughly ripened his experience, so 
that at this time he had perhaps as large a knowledge of the 
Sipahi, of his temper, of his habits, of his language, as any 
officer in the Native Army. With this large knowledge dwelt 
also in him a large sympathy. It commonly happened in those 
days that the man who best knew the Sipahi best loved him ; 
and Hearsej^, who had seen how good a soldier he could be 
before the enemy, respected his good qualities, and looked 
leniently on his bad. He believed that, with good management, 
a Sipahi regiment might be kept, under almost any circum- 
stances, in the right temper, and he had great faith in the magic 
efficacy of a good speech. When, therefore, one of the regiments 
at Wazirabad openly refused its pay, Hearsey drew up the men 
on parade, and addressed them in language so touching, so 
forcible, and so much to the point, that many hung down their 
heads, ashamed of what they had done, and some even shed 
tears of penitence. The pay was then offered to them again. 
The first four men who refused were tried at once, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour. The whole brigade was 
then turned out to see the sentence carried into effect. There 
were four Native regiments at Wazirabad; but there was also 
^ a Eegiment of the Line and detachments of European Artillery, 
Horse and Foot. In the presence of this force, the convicted 
Sipahis were manacled as felons and sent off to work on the 
roads. After this, there were no more refusals; the men took 
their pay and did their work. 

But discipline had not yet been fully vindicated. Three 
ringleaders, who had been known to go from company to com- 
pany, instigating and fomenting rebellion, were tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. But 
Napier, who regarded in a far stronger light both the enormity 
V of the offence and the magnitude of the danger, ordered a 
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reYision of the sentence, and death was recorded against the 
culx^rits ; and against two others who were tried for the same 
offence by the same Conrt.^ Then justice was satisfied, and 
mercy might stretch forth its hand. The sentence was com- 
muted to transportation for life. “ In eternal exile,” said Napier, 
in his general order to the troops, ‘'they will 

January 25, expiate their crimes. For ever separated from 
their country and their relations, in a strange 
land beyond the seas, they will linger out their miserable lives. 
It is a change, but I do not consider it an amelioration of their 
punishment. They will remain living examples of the miserable 
fate which awaits traitors to their colours.” 

But the spirit of disaffection was not suppressed, though 
locally for a time it was subdued. It was declared that the 
Post-office runners laboured under the weight of the Sipahis’ 
letters, which were then passing from cantonment to canton- 
ment ; but a large number of these letters were seized and 
examined, and they were found to contain nothing on the 
subject of the allowances.’!’ Napier, however, anticipated a 
crisis, and was prepared for it. Taking post at Peshawar, the 
extremest corner of our new Panjab territory, where was a 
strong European force, he believed that he would ere long ho 
compelled to sweep down with the English regiments, picking 
up reinforcements as he went from station to station, and to 
crush a general rising of the Sipahi troops. And soon it 
appeared to him that the crisis had come. The 66th Eegiment 
broke into mutiny at Govindgarh. Bursting out, on parade, 
with vehement shouts of disapprobation, they attempted to 
seize the gates of the Fort, so as to cut off all communication 
with the loyal troops outside the walls. There was no European 
regiment at Govindgarh, but the 1st Native Cavalry, under 
Bradford, were faithful among the faithless, and, aided by the 
cool courage of Macdonald of the 66th, they made good their 
entrance through the gate. J The Fort was saved. The European 


* Sir Charles Napier, in liis Indian Misgovernmenfc, says that four were 
tried at first, and one afterwards ; but the fact is as stated in the text. 

t Sir Henry Lawrence, in Galetitta Review, vol. xxii. The statement is 
made on the authoiity of Major W. Mayiie, President of the Govindgarh 
Court of EiK^niry, 

X An opportune blow from, Macdonald's sword appears to have caused the 
gate to be opened. Bee statement published by Sir H. Lawrence in Calcutta 
Review, vol, xxii. 
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officers were saved. And tlie guilty regiment was doomed to a 
moral deatli. The 66t]r was struck out of tke Army List. The 
men were disbanded in a body, and their colours given to a 
corps of Grurkhas, from the hill-tracts of Nipal, who wore known 
to be good soldiers, with no Brahmanical daintiness about them, 
and a general fidelity to their Salt. 

‘‘When the 66th was disbanded,’’ says Sir Charles Napier, 
‘‘ the mutiny ceased entirely. Why ? The Brahmans saw that 
the Gurkhas, another race, could be brought into the ranks of 
the Company’s race dreaded, as more warlike than 

their own. Their religious combination was by that one stroke 
Tendered abortive.” But, far other causes than this helped to 
subdue the spirit of disaffection which was then ripening in 
the Banjab. The Sipahis had struck for higher allowances than 
those which had been granted to them by the strict letter of 
the Eegulations ; but Napier thought, that however unsoldierly, 
however culpable their conduct might be, some grounds of 
dissatisfaction existed. The change, which the Sipahis re- 
sented, was declared by the Chief to be “impolitic and unjust” ; 
and, I3ending a reference to Government, orders were issued for 
the payment of compensation to the troo]DS, on a higher scale 
than that sanctioned by the latest regulations.'^’ 


* The bare statement in the text will suffice for the general reader, but 
not, perhaps, for the professional one. It may be stated, therefore, tliat it had 
been for many years the rule of the Indian Government, whenever tiie prices 
-of the common articles of consumption used by the Native soldiery exceeded 
a certain fixed price, to grant them compensation proportionate to the ad- 
ditional cost of supplies. This bounty seems first to have been bestowed in 
the year 1821 on the Native troops serving in the Western Provinces, and 
was limited to the single article of ilttah, or fioiir. Whenever ilttah was 
selling at less than fifteen sirs (or thirty pounds) the rupee, a proportionate 
comiiensation was granted. But, subsequently, in 1814, the apjAication of 
m this order was extended by Lord Elleiiborough, and compensation also was 
granted to the Native troops serving in Sindh, when certain minor ai'ticlcs 
of consumption were selling at a high price. In the following year a new 
order relative to this same subject of compensation-money was issued hy 
Lord Hardinge, who had hy this time succeeded to the government.^ Instead 
of granting a separate money-compensation for each particular high-priced 
article of consumption, all the several articles were massed, and some being 
cheaper than elsewhere, a general average was struck. It was then officially 
^innounced that thenceforth compensation would be granted to theSipahii 
‘‘whenever the price of provisions, forming the Native soldier’s diet, should 
.exceed 3 rupees and 8 annas, the aggregate of the rates for the seveml articles 
laid down in the General Orders of the 26th of February, 1811.*’ Whenever,^ 
^ in other words, the Sipahi was unable to obtain his daily rations at a cost of 
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Then arose that memorable conflict between Napier and 
Dalhonsie, which ended in the resignation by the 
former of an office which many had predicted that 
he could not long continue to hold. Both were 
men of imperious temper, and a collision between them was, 
from the first, clearly foreseen. When the Military Chief took 
upon himself to readjust the allowances of the troops in the 
Panjab, the Civil Governor was at sea beyond the reach of an 
official reference. He returned to find what had been done, and 
he resented such an encroachment upon the prerogative of the 
Government. Napier had justified the exercise of an authority 
not constitutionally belonging to his office, by the assertion 
that the danger was pressing, and that action, in such an 
emergency, did not admit delay. Dalhonsie denied the 
premises ; he insisted that there had been no danger, “ I 
cannot sufficiently express,” he wrote, in an elaborate Minute 
on Napier’s proceedings, “ the astonishment with which I read, 
on the 26 th of May, the intimation then made to the Govern- 
ment by the Commander-in-Chief, that in the month of January 
last a mutinous spirit pervaded the army in the Panjab, and 
that insubordination had risen so high and spread so wide, as 
to impress his Excellency with the belief that the Government 
of the country was placed at that time in a position of ‘ great 
peril.’ I have carefully weighed the statements which his 
Excellency has advanced. I have examined anew the records 
that bear on the state of public affairs at that period, and I 
have well reflected upon all that has passed. While I do not 
seek to question in any way the sincerity of the convictions by 
which Sir Charles Napier has been led to declare that the army 
was in mutiny and the empire in danger, I, on my part, am 
bound to say that my examination and reflection have not lessened 
in any degree the incredulity with which I first read the 
statements to which I have referred.” “ There is no justi- 
fication,” continued his Lordship, “ for the cry that India was 
in danger. Eree from all threat of hostilities from without, 


3 rupees 8 annas a month (which cost was calculated in accordance with the 
aggregate fixed rates of the prices of provisions, beyond which compensation, 
under the old regulations, was granted for each article), the excess was to he 
defrayed by the Grovemment. The regulation of, 1845 was not so favourable 
to the troops as that of 1844, and Sir Charles Napier, believing that the 
application of the former rule to the ti*oops in the Panjab was a mistake, 
directed the regulation of 1844 again to he brought into force. 
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and secure, tlirongli tlie submission of its new subjects, from 
insurrection witMn, tbe safety of India bas never for one 
moment been imperilled by tbe partial insubordination in tbe 
ranks of its army. I have confronted tbe assertions of tbe 
Comniander-in-Cbief on tbis bead with undisputed facts, and 
witb tbe authority of recorded documents, and my convictions 
strengthened by ^ tbe information which tbe Government 
commands, I desire to record my entire dissent from the 
statement that tbe army bas been in mutiny, and the empire in 
danger.” 

Tbis was, doubtless, tbe popular view of tbe matter ; and it 
was readily accepted at the time. What amount of danger 
really existed was never known, and now never will be known. 
Whatever it may have been, it was tided over; and the 
quietude that followed tbis temporary explosion seemed to 
warrant the confidence which the Governor-General bad ex- 
pressed. But Napier held to bis opinion witb as much tenacity 
as Dalbousie. Nothing could shake the belief of tbe old soldier 
that tbe exceptional course be bad adopted was justified by 
tbe exceptional circnmstances of tbe times. Still be knew the 
duty of obedience; be knew that in a conflict between two 
authorities tbe lower must yield to tbe higher, and that be bad 
no right to complain if tbe latter asserted tbe power vested in 
him by tbe Law. “ And I do not complain,” be emphatically 
added. But strong in bis conviction of right, and master of 
himself, though not of tbe situation, be felt that be could 
retire witb dignity from a position which be could not bold 
witb profit to the State. And be did retire. On tbe 22nd of 
May, be addressed a letter to the Horse- Guards, requesting that 
the Duke of Wellington would obtain her gracious Majesty’s 
permission for him to resign tbe chief command of tbe Indian 
Army. “ And tbe more so,” be added, “ as being now nearly 
seventy years of age — during the last ten years of which I have 
gone through considerable fatigue of body and mind, especially 
during tbe last year — my health requires that relief from 
climate and business which public service in India does not 
admit.” 

But there is no blame, in such a case, to be recorded against 
tbe Governor-General. When an old and distinguished soldier 
— a warrior of high repute, and a man of consummate ability — 
deliberately declares that be regards the system under which 
be bas been called upon to command an army as a system at 
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once faulty and dangerous ; tLat lie conceives tLe power of tlie 
civil magistrate to be so absolute that tbe arm of tbe cMef 
soldier is paralysed ; and that, so enervated and emasculated by 
■restrictions imposed upon Mm by law, lie cannot wield tbe 
sword witli lionoiir to liimself or advantage to tbe State, and 
tbat, therefore, lie desires to lay it down, lie utters words 
wMcb, wbetlier lie be right or wrong in his estimate of what 
ought to be the just balance between the civil and the military 
power, are honest, manly, dignified words, and ought every- 
where to be received with respect. Few men had a better 
Tight than Sir Charles Hapier to criticise an Act of Parliament. 
He had a right to think that the law was a bad law ; and he 
had a right to say that it was bad. B-at the law, whether good 
or bad, was not made by Lord Dalhonsie, but by the British 
Parliament, It was Dalhonsie’s business to administer that 
law, and to maintain the authority vested in him by the 
Imperial Legislature. Of this Napier had no right to complain, 
:and he declared that he did not complain. But the contest was 
on every account an unseemly and an unfortunate one. It was 
■another and a culminating instance of that excessive central- 
isation which weakened the authority and degraded tbe character 
of the military arm, and taught the soldiery that the greatest 
•chief whom England could send them was as much a subaltern 
of the civil governor as the youngest ensign on the Army List. 

And it taught even more than this. It taught thinking 
men, not for the first time, that even the chief members of the 
Crovernment were at war among themselves, and the lesson 
shook their faith in the stability of a power thus disunited;, 
thus incoherent. “ I am now sixty years of age,” wrote an 
intelligent native official to Sir George Clerk. I have heard 
*three sayings repeated by wise men, and I myself have also 
found out, from my own experience, that the sovereignty of 
the British Government will not be overthrown save by the 
occurrence of three objectionable circumstances.” And the first 
•of these circumstances he thus stated: Formerly the high, 
dignified Sahibs had no enmity among themselves, or at least 
the people of India never came to know that they had enmity. 
[Now enmity exists among them, and it is as well seen as the 
tsun at noonday that they calumniate and bear malice against 
•each other.” ^ Such conflicts of authority are keenly watched and 


* MS. Oorrespoiideixce, translated from the Persian. 
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voluTbly discussed; and a significance is attached to them out of 
all proportion to the importance with which amongst ns like 
contentions are invested* The natives of India know that we 
are few ; hnt they feel that union makes ns many. Seen to he 
at discord among ourselves, we shrivel into our true pro- 
portions, and it is believed that our power is beginning to 
crumble and decay. 

During the administration of Lord Ellenborough there had 
been disunion among the higher authorities, arising out of 
nearly similar causes. The unauthorised promises given by 
the Gommander-in-Chief to the Native troops proceeding to 
Sindh had stirred the resentment of the Governor-General, and 
his grave displeasure was excited by the zealous indiscretions 
of the Madras Government. But he had studiously veiled 
from the public eye the differences that had arisen. There was 
nothing to which he was more keenly alive than to the 
necessity, especially in troubled times, of maintaining a show of 
union and co-operation in the high places of Government. It 
was his hard fate at last to be compelled, by the fiat of a 
higher power, to exhibit to the people of India, in his own 
person, the very spectacle which he had striven to conceal from 
them, and to declare, trumpet-tongued, that the English were 
vehemently contending among themselves. But so long as 
he exercised the supreme control he was careful not to reveal 
the local dissensions of the Government, lest he should weaken 
the authority it was so essential to uphold ; and little even is 
now known of the strife that imaged at the time, when the 
great difficulty of garrisoning Sindh was filling tlie minds of 
the rulers of the land. But the strife between Dalhousio and 
Napier was proclaimed, almost as it were by beat of dnim, in 
all the Lines and Bazaars of the country ; and all men loiew 
that the English, who used so to oling to one another, that it 
seemed that they thought with one strong brain and struck 
with one strong arm, were now wasting their vigour by 
warring among themselves, and in their disunion ceasing to 
he formidable. 

This was apparent to all men’s eyes ; but the Sipahi had his 
own particular lesson to learn, and did not neglect it. How 
it happened that the hitter experience which the English 
Government had gained, on the annexation of Sindh, made 
no impression upon the minds of those whose^ duty it ^ was 
to provide against the recurrence of similar disasters, it is 
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imiDOssible to explain. All we know is, that five years after a 
misunderstanding between the Government and the Army 
with respect to the rates of pay and allowance to be disbursed 
to the Sipahi, in a newly-acquired country, had driven into 
mutiny a large number of Native regiments, and greatly per- 
plexed the rulers of the day, a similar conjuncture arose, and 
there was a similar misunderstanding, with similar results.*^' 
The Sipahi had not learnt to reconcile himself to the British 
theory of Annexation, and so he resented it in the Panjab as 
he had before resented it in Sindh. In the latter country the 
excitement was far greater, and the danger more serious, than 
in the former ; but in both there was an outburst on the one 
side, and a concession on the other. That was given to the 
mutinous soldier, not without loss of character by Government, 
which might before have been given to the loyal one with 
befitting dignity and grace. When the emergency arises, it is 
hard to say whether there be greater evil in concession or in 
resistance. Napier thought the one thing, Dalhousie thought 
the other ; and each had strong argument on his side. But 
both must have bitterly regretted that the contingency was 
ever suffered to arise, that no one in authority, warned by the 
lessons of the Past, had learnt to look at the consequences of 
Annexation with a Sipahi’s eyes, and anticipated, by small 
concessions, the not irrational expectations which, at a later 
stage developing into demands, had all the force and signifi- 
cance of mutiny. Had this been done ; had the Sipahi been 


* This unceitainty with respect to the pay and allowances of different 
branches and different ranks of the Indian Army was emphatically^ com- 
mented upon by Sir Henry Lawrence in an article bearing his name in the 
Calcutta Beview : “ Of all the wants of the Army, perhaps the greatest want 
is a simple pay-code, unmistakably showing the pay of every rank, in each 
branch, under all circumstances. At pifesent there are not three officers in 
the Bengal Army who could, with certainty, tell what they and the people 
under them are entitled to in every position in which they are liable to he 
placed. The Audit-office seldom affords help. It is considered an enemy 
ready to take advantage of difficulties, not an umpire between man and man. 
During the last thirty years I have seen much hardship on officers in matters 
of accounts, and of the several instances of discontent that I have witnessed 
in the Native Army, all were more or less connected with pay, and in almost 
every instance the men only asked for what they were by existing rules 
entitled to. Half a sheet of paper ought to show every soldier his rate of 
pay, by sea, by land, on leave, oh the staff', in hospital, on duty, &c. There 
ought to be no doubt on the matter. At present there is great doubt, 
though there are volumes of Bay and Audit Eegulations.'* 
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told tBat in consideration of increased distance from home, and 
other circumstances rendering service m Sindh and the Panjah 
more irksome to him than in our older provinces, certain 
especial advantages would he conferred npon him — advantages 
which might have been bestowed at small cost to the State ™- 
he would have received the boon with gratitude, and applauded 
the justice of his masters; but after he had struck for it, he 
saw not their justice, but their fear, in the concession, and he 
hugged the feeling of power, which lessons such as these could 
not fail to engender* 
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After this, there was again a season of quiet. The remaining* 
years of Lord Dalhousie’s administration passed away without 
any farther military outbreaks to disturb his rooted conviction 
of the fidelity of the Sipahi. There were not wanting those who 
declared that there was an ineradicable taint in the constitu- 
tion of the Bengal Army, that it was rotten to the very core. 
But the angry controversies which arose — the solemn warnings, 
on the one side, and the indignant denials on the other- 
proved nothing more than that among men entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject there were vast diversities of 
opinion. Much of this was attributed to class prejudices and 
professional jealousies. One voice, very loud and very earnest, 
pealing from the West, sustained for years a continual remon- 
strance against the laxities of the Bengal system. But Bengal 
resented the outrage. A genuine man, above all pettiness,. 
John Jacob, was declared to be the exponent only of small 
Presidential envyings^ and heart-burnings. The voice of 
Truth was proclaimed to be the voice of Bombay. And 
■when officers of the Bengal Army wrote, as some did most 
■^yisely, of the evil symptoms which were manifesting them- 
selves, and of the dangers which appeared to be looming 
in the distance, they were denounced as defilers of their* 
own nest, and as feeble-minded alarmists, to whose utterances, 
no heed should be given. There was a general unwilling- 
ness to believe in the decay of discipline throughout one 
of the finest armies of the world; and in the absence of 
any outward signs of mischief, we willingly consented not 
to look beneath the surface for the virus of undeveloped 
disease. 

There is nothing that is strange, and little that is blamable 
in this. The Bengal Sipahi had evinced signs of a froward, 
petulant nature, and he had, on several occasions, broken out 
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after a fasMon wliicla, yiewed by European military eyes, is- 
criminality of tbe deepest dye. But these aberrations were* 
merely a few dark spots upon a century of good service. It 
was not right that rare exceptions of this kind should cancel iir 
our minds all the noble acts of fidelity which were chronicled 
in the history of our Empire. Nor was it to be forgotten that,, 
in most instances, the criminality of the Sipalii had been the- 
direct growth of some mismanagement on the part either of the- 
officers whom he followed or the G-overnment which he* served. 
To have looked with suspicion on the Sipahi, because from 
time to time some component parts of our Army had done that 
which the Armies of every Native State had done with their ■ 
whole accumulated strength, would have been equally unwiso 
and unjust. Eor although it might be said that the examples^ 
which those Natives States afforded ought to have taught us 
to beware of the destroying power of a lawless soldiery, the 
English were justified in believing that there were special: 
reasons why iheir own mercenaries should not tread in the* 
footsteps of the Maratha and Sikh Armies. They did not 
believe in the love of the Sipahi ; but they believed in his; 
fidelity to his Pay. 

Whilst it was natural, and indeed commendable, that the.' 
remembrance of all the good service which the 
Native soldiery had done for their English 
masters, should have sustained our confidence in 
them as a body, there was nothing in the individual character 
of the Sipahi to subvert it. Even his outbreaks of rebellion 
had recently partaken more of the naughtiness of the child than 
of the stern resolution of manhood. He had evinced a dis- 
position, indeed, rather to injure himself than to injure others 
and it was not easy for those who knew him to believe that he* 
•was capable of any violent and sanguinary excesses. His> 
character was made up of inconsistencies, but the breaker and 
less dangerous qualities appeared to have the preponderance 
and though we knew that they made him a veiy difficult 
person to manage, we did not think that they made him a 
dangerous one. From the time when, in the very infancy of 
the Sipahi Army, a Madras soldier cut down Mr. Haliburton, 
and vras immediately x>nt to death by his own comrades, to the 
day when Colin Mackenzie was well-nigh butchered at Boliiram 
by troopers of his own brigade, there had been ever and anon 
some murderous incidents to disfigure the Military History of 
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our Indian Empire.^ But outrages of tliis kind are common to 
all armies; and tliere was no reason to regard them in any 
oilier light than that of exceptional aberrations. It was not to 
be said that the Sipahi was a ruffian because he had done 
some ruffianly deeds. 

He was, indeed, altogether a paradox. He was made up of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. In his character, qualities 
so adverse as to be apparently irreconcilable with each other 
met together and embraced. He was simple and yet designing; 
credulous and easily deceived by others, and yet obstinately 
tenacious of his own inbred convictions ; now docile as a child, 
and now hard and immovable in the stubbornness of his man- 
hood. Abstemious and yet self-indulgent, calm and yet im- 
petuous, gentle and yet cruel, he was indolent even to languor 
in his daily life, and yet capable of being roused to acts of the 
most desperate energy. Sometimes sportive, and sometimes 
•sullen, he was easily elevated and easily depressed ; but he was 
for the most part of a cheerful nature, and if you came suddenly 
upon him in the Lines you were more likely to see him with a 
broad grin upon his face than with any expression of moroseness 
or discontent. But light-hearted as was his general tempera- 
ment, he would sometimes brood over imaginary wrongs, and 
when a delusion once entered his soul it clung to it with the 
subtle malevolence of an ineradicable poison. 

And this, as we now understand the matter, was the most 
dangerous feature of his character. For his gentler, more genial 
qualities sparkled upon the surface and were readily appreciated, 
whilst all the harsher and more forbidding traits lay dark and 
disguised, and were not discernible in our ordinary intercourse 
with him. There was outwardly, indeed, very much to rivet 
the confidence of the European officer, and very little to disturb 
it. It is true that if we reasoned about it, it did not seem to be 
altogether reasonable to expect from the Sipahi any strong 
affection for the alien officer who had usurped all the high places 
of the Army, and who kept him down in the dead level of the 
dust. But Englishmen never reason about their position in the 
midst of a community of strangers ; they take their popularity 
for granted, and look for homage as a thing of course. And that 


* See Williams’s Bengal Army and Mackenzie’s Narrative of the Mutiny 
at BoMram ; compare also section on the Sipahi Army in Sutherland’s Sketches 
of the Native States of India. 
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homage was yielded to the British officer, not for his own sake, 
for the Sipiihi hated his colour and his creed, his unclean ways, 
and his domineering manners ; bixt because he was an embodi- 
ment of Success. It was one of the many inconsistencies of 
wbich I have spoken, that though boastful and vainglorious 
beyond all example, the Native soldier of India inwardly 
acknowledged that he owed to the English officer the aliment 
which fed his passion for glory and sxistained his military pride. 
This, indeed, was the link that bound class to class, and resisted 
the dissolving power of many adverse influences. It was this 
that moved the Sipahi to light up the tomb of his old command- 
ing officer ; it was this that moved the veteran to salute the 
picture of the General under whom he had fought. But there 
was a show also of other and gentler feelings, and there were 
instances of strong personal attachment, of unsurpassed fidelity 
and devotion, manifested in acts of charity and love. You might 
see the Sipahi of many fights, watchful and tender as a woman, 
beside the sick-bed of the English officer, or playing with the 
pale-faced children beneath the verandah of his captain’s 
bungalow. There was not an English gentlewoman in the 
country who did not feel measureless security in the thought 
that a guard of Sipahis watched her house, or who would not 
have travelled, under such an escort, across the whole length 
and breadth of the land. What was lurking beneath the fair 
surface we knew not. We saw only the softer side of the 
Sipahi’s nature ; and there was nothing to make us believe that 
there was danger in the confidence which we reposed in those 
outward signs of attachment to our rule. 

But whilst cherishing this not unreasonable confidence in 
the general good character of the Sipahi, the British 
Government might still have suffered some doubts the System, 
and misgivings to arise when they looked into the 
details of the System. They might, it has been urged, have be- 
lieved in the soundness of the whole, but admitted the defective- 
ness of parts, and addressed themselves earnestly and deliberately 
to the details of the great work of Army Eeform. Instead of 
boasting that the condition of the Native soldier left nothing to 
be desired. Lord Dalhousie, it is said, ought to have looked 
beneath the surface, to have probed all the vices of the existing 
system, and to have striven with all his might to eradicate them. 
Information was not wanting. “ Officers of experience ” were at 
all times ready to tell him what it behoved him to do. But in 
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tlie multitiide of counsellors tliere was inextricable confusion. 
As with tbe whole, so with, the parts. The forty years’ 
experience of one greybeard belied the forty years’ experience 
of another. And when the responsible ruler 'had been almost 
persuaded to see a blot and to promise to erase it, another 
adviser came, straightway declared it to be a beauty, and 
besought him to leave it as it was. Thus distracted by the con- 
dicting judgments of the best military critics, Dalhousie did, as 
others had done before him ; he admitted that if he had then for 
the first time to construct a Native Army it would in some 
respects differ from that which he saw before him, the growth 
not of systems and theories but of circumstances ; but that, as it 
had grown up, so on the whole it was better to leave it, as 
change is sometimes dangerous, and almost always misunder- 
stood. 

That, indeed, there was no more difficult question to under- 
stand than that of the Sipahi Army, was a fact which must have 
been continually forced upon the mind of the Governor-General, 
by the discordant opinions which were pronounced on points 
vitally affecting its fidelity and efficiency. Even on the great 
Caste q^i^stion of Caste, men differed. Some said it was 
desirable that Native regiments should be composed 
mainly of high-caste men ; because in such men were combined 
many of the best qualities, moral and physical, which contribute 
to the formation of an accomplished soldier. The high-caste 
man had a bolder spirit, a purer professional pride, a finer frame, 
and a more military bearing, than his countrymen of lower social 
rank. Other authorities contended that the Native soldiery 
should be enlisted indiscriminately, that no account should be 
taken of Caste distinctions, and that the smaller the proportion 
of Brahmans and Eajputs in the service the better for the disci- 
pline of the Army. Comparisons were drawn between the 
Bengal and the Bombay Armies. There was a strong and not 
unnatural prejudice in favour of the Bengal Sipahi ; for he was 
a fine, noble-looking fellow, and in comparison with his 
comrades from the Southern and Western Presidencies, was said 
to be quite a gentleman ; but there were those who alleged that 
he was more a gentleman than a soldier ; and it was urged that 
the normal state of the Bengal Army was Mutiny, because in an 
Army so constituted caste was ever stronger than discipline ; 
and the social institutions of the Sipahi domineered over the 
necessities of the State* 
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It was contended/ for tMs reason, that the Bengal Army 
required a larger infusion of low-caste men. But it was alleged, 
on the other hand, that this very mixture of castes tended to 
destroy the discipline of which it was proposed to make it the 
preservative ; for that military rank was held to he nothing in 
comparison with Brahmanical Elevation, and that the Sipahi 
was often the ‘‘ master of the officer.*’^' To this it was replied 
that the presumption of Caste was favoured and fostered by the 
weakness and indulgence of the officers of the Bengal Army ; 
that, in the armies of Madras and Bombay, Caste had found its 
level ; that it had neither been antagonistic to good service, nor 
injurious to internal discipline; that high-caste men in those 
armies did cheerfully what they refused to do in Bengal, and 
that low-caste native officers met with all the respect from 
their social superiors due to their superior military rank. It 
was asserted, indeed, that Brahmanism was arrogant and exact- 
ing in Bengal, because it saw that it could play upon the 
fears of the English officers. To this it was replied, that disre- 
gard caste as we might, we could never induce the natives to 
disregard it. And then again the rejoinder was, that in the 
other Presidencies we had taught them to disregard it, why, 
then, might not the same lesson be taught in Bengal ? The 
answer to this was, that men will often do in other countries 
what they cannot he persuaded to do in their own; that high- 
caste Hindustanis enlisting into the Bombay or Madras Armies 
were, to a great extent, cut off from the brotherhood, that they 
were greatly outnumbered in their several regiments, that it 
was convenient to conform to the custom of the country, and 
that what he did in a foreign country amongst strangers was 
little known at home. In a word, when he took service in the 
Bombay Army, he did what was done in Bombay ; just as 
among ourselves, men who, fearful of losing caste, would on no 
account be seen to enter a London hell, think nothing of spend- 
ing whole days in the gambling-rooms of Hoinburg or Baden- 
Baden. 

Of a kindred nature was the question hotly discussed, whether 
it were wiser to compose each regiment of men of the same race, 

* I cannot conceive tke possibility of maintaining discipline in a corps 
where a low-caste non-commissioned officer will, when he meets off duty a 
Brahman Sipahi, crouch down to him with his forehead on the ground. I 
have seen this done. The Sipahi thus treated is the master of the officer.”— 

SJvidence of Major-General Birch* 
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or to mix up different races in tlie same corps. On the one hand, 
it was alleged that the fusion of different nation- 
a loca 1 les. ^ tendency to keep internal combina- 

tions in check ; bnt that if men of one tribe were formed into 
separate regiments ; if we had Patan regiments and Gurkha 
regiments, Sikh regiments and Maratha regiments, facilities 
for mutinous combinations would be greatly increased. On 
the other hand, it was contended that the fusion of different- 
tribes and castes in the several regiments encouraged external 
combinations by imparting common interests to the whole 
Army ; that if safety were to be sought in the antagonism of 
nationalities, it was more likely to be attained by keeping them 
apart than by fusing them into a heterogeneous mass ; that it 
was easier to keep one regiment from following the example 
of another composed of different materials, raised and stationed 
in a different part of the country, than to keep one half of a 
regiment from following the example of the other; easier to 
make men fight against those whom they had never seen, than 
against those with whom they had long lived, if not in brother- 
hood of caste, at least in brotherhood of service. 

Again, men discussed, with reference to this question oi 
Local and Combination, the relative advantages and dis- 
Serai advantages of localisation and distribution. 
Service. Whilst some contended that the different Sip4hi 
regiments should serve respectively only in certain parts 
of the country, except under any peculiar exigencies of war 
— in other words, that they should be assimilated as much 
as possible to a sort of local militia — others were in favour 
of the existing system, under which there were periodical 
reliefs, and regiments marched from one station to another, 
often many hundreds of miles apart. On the one hand, it was 
argued that there was much danger in the local influence 
which would be acquired by men long resident in the same 
place, and that intrigues and plots, rendered perilous by the 
fusion of the civil and military classes, might result from this 
localisation; and, on the other, it was ui'ged that it was far 
more dangerous to suffer the Sipahi regiments to become 
extensively acquainted with each other, for the men to form 
friendships, and therefore to have correspondents in other corps, 
and thus to afford them the means, in times of excitement, of 
forming extensive combinations, and spreading, as it were, a 
network of conspiracy over the whole face of the country. Thus,, 
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again, men of wisdom and experience neutralised one anotlier’s 
judgments, and from amongst so many conflicting opinions it 
was impossible to evolve tbe trutb. 

It was a question also inucb debated wbetber the fidelity and 
efficiency of the Sipahi were best maintained by 
keeping him apart from his family, or by suffering I'amihes. 
the wives, the children, and the dependents of the soldier to attach 
themselves to his regiment, and to follow his fortunes. The 
former was the system in the Bengal Army ; the latter, in the 
Army of Madras, and partially in that of Bombay, Each 
system had its advocates; each its special advantages. The 
Bengal Sipahi visited his family at stated times, and remitted to 
them a large part of his pay. If he failed to do this he was a 
marked man in his regiment ; and it was said that the know- 
ledge that if he failed in his duty as a soldier, a report of his 
misconduct would surely reach his native village, and that his 
face would be blackened before his kindi'ed, kept him in the 
strict path of his duty. The presence of the Family led to 
much inconvenience and embarrassment, and the necessity of 
moving it from one station to another, when the regiments were 
relieved, strained the scanty resources of the Sipahi, and 
developed grievances out of which mutiny might arise.^ It was 
said, indeed, that there was ‘‘ hardly a Native regiment in the 
Bengal Army in which the twenty drummers, who were 
Christians, and had their families with them, did not cause 
more trouble to their officers than the whole eight hundred 
Sipahis.’’ t On the other hand, it was urged that the presence 
of the Family afforded the best guarantee for the fidelity and 
good conduct of the Sipahi. His children wei*e hostages in our 
hands ; the honour of his women was in our keeping. These 
were held to be safeguards against mutiny and massacre. It 
was urged, too, that the system tended more to keep them, as a 
race, apart from the general mass of their countrymen ; that the 
ties which bound them to the country were thus weakened, and 
their interests more indissolubly associated with the State. 
They were less representative men than their brethren of the 
Bengal Army, and more a part of the machinery of Government. 
And so each system had its advocates, and each was left to work 
itself out and develop its own results. 


* See the case of the 6th Madras Cavalry, ante, p. 213. 
t Sleeman on the Spirit of Discipline in the Native Army. 
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Gi'eat, also, was tlie difference of opinion witL. respect to 
Promotion ^Pi’oiQotion. Some said that the Bengal Army was 
romo ion. destroyed "by the Seniority system, which gave to 
every Sipahi in the service an equal chance of rising to the rank 
of a Commissioned Officer.^ Others maintained that this was* 
the very sheet-anchor which enabled it to resist all adverse 
influences. Strong arguments were adduced, and gTeat names, 
were quoted upon both sides. It was said that under such a. 
system there was no incentive to exertion ; that the men were 
independent of their officers, that they had no motive to earn the 
good opinion of their superiors, that it w-as enough for them to 
drowse through a certain number of years of service, to slide 
quietly into a commission, and then to end their military lives 
in a state of senile somnolence and apathy. The Native officers 
of the Bengal Army were, therefore, for the most part, respect- 
able, worn-out, feeble-minded old men, with no influence in their 
regiments, and no desire beyond that of saving themselves as 
much trouble as possible, and keeping things as quiet as they 
could. On the other hand, it was alleged that the seniority 
system was the very prop and support of the Sipahi service ; 
that all men were happy and contented, and had some aliment 
of hope, so long as they felt that nothing but their own mis- 
conduct could deprive them of the right of succession to the 
highest grades of the Native Army. It was said that to pass, 
over a man at the head of the list, and to give pinmotion to 
others of shorter service, would be to flood the regiments with 
desperate malcontents, or else with sullen, broken-spirited idlers. 
Whilst Henry Lawrence and John Jacob were descanting on the 
evil of filling the commissioned ranks of the Sipahi Army with 
“poor old wretches, feeble in body and imbecile in mind,”t 
Charles Napier was j)eremptorily commanding that “ the fullest 
attention and consideration should invariably be given to the 
claim of seniority in every grade ” of the Native Army, and 
William Sleeman was asserting, not less emphatically, in his 
published writings, that “though we might have in every 
regiment a few smarter Native officers, by disregarding the rule 
of promotion than by adhering to it, we should, in the diminu- 


^ To every xegiment of Native infantry were attached one Subalidar-niajor, 
ten Subahdars, and ten Jamadars. 

t Vie%o$ and Opinions of General John Jacob, p. 120 ; compare also Sir- 
Henry Lawrence's Mssays, Military and Political, p. 24 et seq. 
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tion of good feeling towards the European officers and the 
Government, lose a thousand times more than we gained/’'^' 
What wonder, then, that Governor-General after Governor- 
General was perplexed and hewildered, and left things, when he 
passed away from the scene, as he found them on Ms first 
arrival. 

Then, again, there were wide diversities of opinion with 
respect to the Eurojoean officering of regiments. 

There were those who contended for the Irregular European officers, 
and those who were loud in their praises of the 
Eegular system; some who thought it better to attach 
to each regiment a few select officers, as in the old times, 
giving them some power and authority over their men; and 
others who believed it to be wiser to officer the regiments 
after the later English system, like regiments of the Line^ 
with a large available surplus for purposes of the General 
Staff, and to leave all the centralised power and authority in 
the hand of the Adjutant-General of the Army, j There was a 
continual cry, not always, it must be admitted, of the most un- 
selfish character, for “ more officers ; and yet it was plain that 
the Irregular regiments, to which only three or four picked 
officers were attached, were in a perfect state of discipline in 
peace, and capable of performing admirable service in war. It 
was said that in action the Sipahis, losing their officers, killed 
or carried wounded to the rear, lost heart, and were soon panie- 


* Sleeman relates, that ‘‘ an bid Suhahdar, who had been at the taking of 
the Isle of France, mentioned that when he was the senior Jamadar of his 
regiment, and a vacancy had occurred to bring him in as Suhahdar, he was 
sent for by his commanding officer, and told that by orders from Hoad- 
Quarters he was to be passed over, on account of his advanced age and sup- 
posed infirmity. ‘ I felt,' said the old man, " as if I had been struck by light- 
ning, and fell down dead. The Colonel was a good man, and liad seen much 
service. He had me taken into the open air, and when I recovered ho told 
me that he would write to the Commandex-in-Ohief and represent my case. 
He did so immediately, and I was promoted, and I have since done my duty 
as Suhahdar for ten years.’ ” But, it may be asked, how ? It must bo borne 
in mind, too, that Sleeman speaks here of the effect of supercession under a 
Seniority system. Under a system of selection such results would not be 
apparent, because there would not be the same disgrace in being passed 
over, , 

t A regiment of Native Infantry in March, 1856, was officered by 1 colonel, 
1 lientcnant-colonel, 1 major, 6 captains, 10 lieutenants, and 5 ensigns. A 
few months afterwards another captain and another lieutenant were added to 
each regiment. 
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striicls: ; and that if officers were so few, tMs contingency mxist 
often happen. To this, however, it was replied, that if 
the Native officers were of the right class, they would keep 
their men together, and still do good service; but if they were 
worn-ont imbeciles, or over-corpnlent and scant of breath, of 
course disorder and ruin must follow the fall of the English 
officers. Then, hearing this, the disputant on the other side 
would triumphantly ask how many years’ purchase our empire 
in India were worth, if our Native officers were as efficient as 
ourselves. It was often argued, indeed, that our instructions 
might some day return to plague the inventor ; that to make men 
qualified to lead our battalions to battle against our enemies is 
to qualify them to command troops to fight against ourselves. 
But there were others, and chief among them Henry Lawrence, 
who, taking a larger and more liberal view of the question, 
contended that it was sound policy to give every man, European 
and Native, a motive for exertion ; who declared that it was one 
of the crying wants of our system that it afforded no outlet for 
the energies of Native soldiers of superior courage and ability, 
and urged that we could not expect to have an efficient Native 
Army so long as we rigidly maintained in it the theory of the 
Dead Level, and purposely excluded every possible inducement 
to superior exertion. 

Nor less curious were the fundamental diversities of opinion 
which manifested themselves, when thinking men began to 
consider whether the English in India carried into their daily 
lives too much or two little of their nationality. It was asserted 
on the one side, that the English officer was too stiff-necked and 
exclusive, that he dwelt apart too much, and subdued himself 
too little to surrounding influence ; and on the other side, that 
he fell too rapidly into Oriental habits, and soon ceased to be, 
what it should have been his ambition to remain to the last, a 
model of an English Gentleman. It was urged by some that 
increased facilities of intercourse with Europe rendered men 
more dissatisfied with the ordinary environments of Eastern 
life and professional duty, whilst others declared that one of 
the most serious defects in the Indian Military System was the 
difficulty with which the English officer obtained furlough to 
Europe.* The stringency of the Furlough Hegulations had, how- 
ever, been greatly relaxed during the administration of Lord 




* Tiew6 and Opinions of Brigadier-General John Jacob. 
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Dalliotisie, and the establisliment of regular steam-communi- 
cation between the two countries had made the new rules 
practical realities. But whatsoever increased intercourse with 
Europe may have done to promote the application of Western 
science to our Indian Military System, it did not improve the 
regimental officer. It was contended that he commonly re- 
turned to his duty with increased distaste for cantonment life ; 
and that he obeyed the mandate, “ Let it be the fashion to bo 
English,^’ by suffering a still greater estrangement to grow up 
between him and the Native soldier. 

Indeed, there was scarcely a single point, in the whole wide 
range of topics connected with the great subject of the efficiency 
of the Native Indian Army, which did not raise a doubt and 
suggest a controversy. And there was so much of demonstrable 
truth in the assertions, and so much cogency in the arguments 
adduced, on both sides, that in the eyes of the looker-on it was 
'commonly a drawn battle between the two contending parties ; 
and so, as it was the easier and perhaps the safer course to leave 
things as they were, the changes which Army Keformers so 
earnestly advocated were practically rejected, and we clung to 
evils which had grown up in the system rather than we would 
incur the risk of instituting others of our own. 

But perplexing as were these practical details, there was 
nothing so difficult of solution as the great doubt 
which arose as to the amount of confidence in the ESopean^Trwpl 
Sipahi Army which it was expedient outwardly 
to manifest. It was said, upon the one hand, that any 
diminution of our confidence would be fatal to our rule, and, 
on the other, that our confidence was leading us onward to 
destruction. Some said that the Native Army should be 
narrowly watched, and held in control by sufficient bodies of 
European soldiery; other contended that we could commit no 
more fatal mistake than that of betraying the least suspicion of 
the Sipahi, and suggesting even a remote possibility of one part 
of our Army ever being thrown into antagonism to the othei*. 
This controversy was half a century old. When, after the 
massacre of Yellur, the Madras Government urged upon the 
Supreme Authority in Bengal the expediency of sending some 
reinforcements of European troops to the Coast, the latter 
refused to respond to the call, on the ground that such a move- 
ment would betray a general want of confidence in the Native 
Army, and might drive regiments still loyal into rebellion 
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under an impulse of fear. There was force in this argument,. 
%YMch will he readily appreciated hy all who understand 
the character of the &p4hi Army ; and its cogency was not 
diminished hy the fact put forth hy the Madras Government 
that the European troops under their command were fewer- hy 
two thousand men than they had been hefore the recent large 
extension of territory. But a great lesson was to he learnt 
from the emharrassment which then arose ; a lesson which ought 
to have heen taken to the hearts of our rulers from one genera- 
tion to another. It was then clearly revealed, not merely that 
‘‘ prevention is better than cure,” hut that prevention may he 
possible when cure is not ; that we may hold danger in check 
Toy quietly anticipating it, hut that, when it has arisen, the 
measures, to which we might have resorted hefore the fact, 
cannot he pursued, after it, without increasing the evil. If 
anything should teach us the wisdom of never suffering our 
European force, even in the most tranquil times, to decline 
below what we may call “the athletic standard,” it is the fact 
that, when the times cease to he tranquil, we cannot suddenly 
raise it to that standard without exciting alarm and creating 
"danger. 

But this lesson was not learnt. Or, if Indian statesmen ever 
took it to their hearts, it was remorselessly repudiated in the 
Councils of the English nation. Other considerations than 
those of the actual requirements of our Indian empire were 
suffered to determine the amount of European strength to he 
maintained on the Company’s establishment. Stated in round 
numbers, it may he said that the normal state of things, for 
some years, had heen that of an Army of 300,000 men, of which 
40,000 were European troops. Of these, roughly calculated, 
about one-third were the local European troops of the Country, 
liaised exclusively for Indian service; the rest were the men 
of Eoyal regiments, Horse and Eoot, periodically relieved 
according to the will of the Imperial Government, hut paid out. 
of the Eevenues of India. In the five years preceding the de- 
parture of Lord Dalhousie from India, the strength of the 
Company’s European troops had heen somewhat increased, hut 
the force which England lent to India was considerably reduced. 
In 1852, there were twenty-nine Eoyal regiments in the three 
Presidencies of India, mustering 28,000 men; in 1856, there, 
were twenty-four Eoyal regiments, mustering 23,000^ men^ 
During those five years there had heen a vast extension of 
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empire ; "but tlie aggregate European strengtii was lower in 
1856 than in 1852 by nearly three thonsand men. Between 
those two dates England had been engaged in a great war, and 
she wanted her troops for European service. 

We deceive onrselves, when we think that European politics- 
make no impression on the Indian Public. The 
impression may be very vague and indistinct; but THe^Cnmean, 
ignorance is a magnifier of high power, and there ^ ’ 
are never wanting a few designing men, with clearer knowledge 
of the real state of things, to work upon the haziness of popular 
conceptions, and to turn a little grain of truth to account in 
generating a harvest of lies. That a number of very pre- 
posterous stories were industriously circulated, and greedily 
swallowed, during the Crimean War, and that these stories all 
pointed to the downfall of the British power, is not to be doubted. 
It was freely declared that Eussia had conquered and annexed 
England, and that Queen Victoria had fled and taken refuge 
with the Governor-General of India. The fact that the war 
was with Eussia gave increased significance to these rumours;; 
for there had long been a chronic belief that the Eusslog 
would some day or other contend with us for the mastery of 
India ; that, coming down in immense hordes from the North, and 
carrying with them the intervening Muhammadan States, they 
would sweep us, broken and humbled, into the sea. And it 
required no great acuteness to perceive that if a popular in- 
surrection in India were ever to he successful, it was when the- 
military resources of the empire were absorbed by a great 
European war. It is at such times as these, therefore, when 
there is always some disturhance of the public mind, that 
especial care should he taken to keep the European sti'ength in 
India up to the right athletic standaxxL But, in these very 
times, the dependency is called upon to aid the empire, and 
her European regiments are reluctantly given up at the critical 
moment when she most desires to retain them. “ The idea 
broached in Parliament,” said a Native gentleman, “ of drawing 
troops from India for the Crimean War, took intelligent natives- 
of India by surprise.” They saw plainly the folly of thus 
revealing our weakness to the subject races; for wo could not 
more loudly proclaim the inadequacy of our resources than by 
denuding ourselves in one quarter of the world in order that 
we might clothe ourselves more sufficiently in another. 

Nor was it this alone that, during the last years of Lord 
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Dalliousio’s administration, took intelligent natives of India 
by surprise.*’ They saw us increasing our territory, in all 
directions, witbout increasing our European force. There were 
those vrho argued that territorial increase did not necessarily 
•demand increased means of defence, as it might be a change, 
not an extension, of frontier; indeed, that the consolidation of 
our empire, by diminishing the numbers of our enemies, ought 
rather to be regarded as a reason for the diminution of our 
military strength. And this, in respect to our external enemies, 
it has already been observed, was not untrue,"'*'* But our 
dangers were from within, not from without ; and it was for- 
gotten that false friends might be more dangerous than open 
enemies. The English in India were, indeed, continually in a 
state of siege, and the conquest of their external enemies 
increased the perils of their position, for it deprived them of 
those safety-valves which had often before arrested a ruinous 
explosion. We were far too sanguine in our estimates of the 
results of conquest or annexation. We saw everything as we 
wished to see it. We saw contentment in submission, loyalty 
in quiescence; and took our estimate of national sentiment 
from the feelings of a few interested individuals who were 
making money by the change. But ^‘intelligent natives” 
seeing clearly our delusion, knowing that we believed a lie, 
wondered greatly at our want of wisdom in suffering vast tracts 
of territory, perhaps only recently brought under British rule, 
to lie naked and defenceless, without even a detachment of 
English fighting-men to guard the lives of the new masters of 
the country. And little as we gave them credit for sagacity in 
such matters, they touched the very kernel of our danger with 
a needle’s point, and predicted that our confidence would 
destroy us. 

It was fortunate that, when we conquered the Banjab, it was 
impossible to forget that Afghanistan, still festering with 
animosities and resentments born of the recent invasion, lay 
contiguous to the frontier of our new province. It was 
fortunate, too, that Henry Lawrence, being a man of a quick 
imagination, could feel as a Sikh chief or a Sikh soldier would 
feel under the new yoke of the Earinghi, and could therefore 
believe that vre were not welcomed as deliverers from one end 
of the country to the other. But it was not fortunate that the 
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olD'vioTis necessity of garrisoning this frontier Province with, a 
strong European force should have been practically regarded as 
a reason for denuding all the rest of India of English troops. 
Acting in accordance wdth the old traditions, that the only 
danger with which our position in India is threatened, is 
danger coming from the North-West, we massed a large body 
of Europeans in the Panjab, and scattered, at wide intervals, 
the few remaining regiments at our disposal over other parts of 
our extended dominions. Thus we visibly became more and 
more dependent on our Native Army; and it needed only the 
declaration of weakness made, when England called on India 
for regiments to take part in the Cxdmean War, to assure “ intel- 
ligent natives” that the boasted resources of England were 
wholly insufficient to meet the demands made upon them from 
different quarters, and that we could only confront danger 
in one part of the world by exjposing ourselves to it in 
another.^ 

And this impression was strengthened by the fact that when 
Oudh was annexed to our British territories, Effects of the 
although the province was thereby filled with Annexation of 
the disbanded soldiery of the destroyed Native 
Government, and with a dangerous race of discontented nobles, 
whom the revolution had stripped of their privileges and 
despoiled of their wealth, the English appeared not to possess 
the means of garrisoning with European troops the country 
which they had thus seized. As Oudh was not a frontier 
province, there was no necessity to mass troops there, as in 
the Panjab, for purposes of external defence; and the English, 
emboldened by success, were stronger than ever in their 
national egotism, and believed that, as they could not bo 
regarded in Oudh in any other light than that of deliverers, 
there was small need to make provision against the possibility 
of internal disturbance. They left the province, therefore, 
after annexation had been proclaimed, with only a small 
handful of European fighting-men ; and “ intelligent natives ” 
were again surprised to see that the English gentlemen were 
carrying out their new scheme of administration, to the ruin of 
almost every pre-existing interest in the country, with as much 


* It has been alleged, too, that the subscriptions raised towards the support 
of the Patriotic Fund during the Crimean War, impressed intelligent natives 
with the belief that we were as short of money as we!were of men. 
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conMeiice as if every district of Oiidli were bristling witli 
Eritisli bayonets. They saw, too, that tbe English bad absorbed 
one of tbe last remaining Mubaminadan States of India ; and 
they felt that not only would this prodigious appropriation 
be regarded from one end of India to tbe other as the pre- 
cursor of new seizures, and that it would thus greatly 
disturb tbe public mind, but that tbe very class of men on 
whom we appeared to rely for tbe continued security of our 
position were, of aU others, most likely to resent this act of 
■aggression. 

For tbe annexation of Oudb bad some results injurious to the 
SipabL A very large portion of tbe Bengal Army was drawn 
from that province. In every village were tbe families of men 
who wore tbe uniform and bore tbe arms of the English. Bmiig 
for tbe most part bigb-caste Hindus, they might not have 
regarded the peaceful revolution by which a Muhammadan 
monarchy was destroyed with any strong feelings of national 
. resentment ; and it is certain that this extension of territory 
was not provocative of tbe feelings of aversion and alarm with 
which they regarded those other seizures which bad sent them 
to rot in the charnel-house of Sindh, or to perish in exile on the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. Their giiefs were of another kind. 
The old state of things had suited them better. They had 
little sympathy, perhaps, with Wajid Ali, and service in Oudb 
brought them nearer to their homes. But so long as it was a 
•foreign province, they derived certain special privileges and 
•advantages from their position as the servants of the Company, 
•and increased importance in the eyes of the people of the 
province. They had, indeed, been a favoured race, and as such 
the Sipahi families had held up their heads above those of their 
countrymen who had no such bonds of privilege and protection 
to unite them to the Paramount State. “ The Sipahi,’’ wrote 
the man who had studied the character and probed the feelings 
of the Native more dee|)ly and philosophically j)erhaps than 
•any of his contemporaries — “the Sipahi is not the man of 
•consequence he was. He dislikes annexations ; among other 
reasons, because each new province added to the Empire widens 
his sphere of service, and at the same time decreases our foreign 

^enemies and thereby the Sipahi’s importance The 

other day, an Oudb Sipahi of the Bombay Cavalry at Nimach, 
being asked if he liked annexation, replied, " No ; I used to be a 
^reat man when I went home. The best in my village rose as 
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I approaclied. Now tlie lowest ptiff tkeir pipes in my face/ ” 
Under ttie all-prevailing lawlessness and inisrnle, which had so 
long overridden the province, the English Sipahi, whatever 
might he the wrongs of others, was always sure of a full 
measure of justice on appeal to the British Eesident, If he 
himself were not, some member of his family was, a small 
yeoman, with certain rights in the land — rights which 
commonly among his countrymen were as much a source of 
■ trouble as a source of pride — and in all the disputes and con- 
tentions in which these interests involved him, he had the 
protection and assistance of the Eesident, and right or wrong 
i carried his point. In the abstract it was, doubtless, an evil 
.state of things, for the Sipahi’s privileges were often used as 
instruments of oilpression, and were sometimes counterfeited 
^ with the help of an old regimental jacket and pair of boots, by 

! men who had never gone right-face to the word of command. 

But for this very reason they were dearly valued ; and when 
; the Sipahis were thus brought down by annexation to the dead 
’ level of British subjects, when the Eesidency ceased to be, and 
•all men were equally under the protection of the Commissioner, 
the Sipahi families, like all the other privileged classes in 
Oudh, learnt what the revolution had cost them, and, wide 
apart as their several grievances lay from each other, they 
j joined hands with other sufferers over a common grief. 

I Looking, then, at the condition of the Native Army of India, 

and especially at the state of the Bengal regi- 
ments, as it was in the spring of 1856, we see that 
a series of adverse circumstances, culminating in 
the annexation of Oudh, some influencing him 
from without and some from within, had weakened the attaoli- 
ment of the Sipahi to his colours. We see that, whilst the 
f bonds of internal discipline were being relaxed, external events, 
I directly or indirectly affecting his position, were exciting within 


* Sir Henry Lawrence to Lord Canning, MS. Corresi^ondence. I may 
give here in a note the words omitted in the text, as bearing, thongJi not im- 
mediately, upon the Oudh question, and upn the general subject of annexa- 
tion : “ Ten years ago, a Sipahi in the Panjab ask^ an officer what we would 
do without them. Another said, ‘ Now you have got the Punjab, you will 
reduce the Army.^ A third remarked, when he heard that Sindh was to bo 
.joined to the Bengal Presidency, ‘Perhaps there will be an order to join 
London to Bengal.' ” 
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him animosities and discontents. We see that as he grew less 
faithful and obedient, he grew also more presuming; that, 
whilst he was less under the control of his officers and the 
dominion of the State, he was more sensible of the extent to 
■which we were dependent upon his fidelity, and therefore more 
capricious and exacting. He had been neglected on the one 
hand, and pampered on the other. As a soldier, he had in many 
ways deteriorated, but he was not to be regarded only as a. 
soldier. He was a representative man, the embodiment of 
feelings and opinions shared by large classes of his countrymen, 
and circumstances might render him one day their exponent. 
He had many opportunities of becoming acquainted -with 
passing events and public opinion. He mixed in cantonments, 
or on the line of march, with men of different classes and 
different countries; he corresponded with friends at a distance ; 
he heard all the gossip of the Bazaars, and he read, or heard 
others read, the strange mixture of truth and falsehood con- 
tained in the Native newspapers. He knew what were the 
measures of the British Government, sometimes even what were 
its intentions, and he interpreted their meanings, as men are 
wont to do, who, credulous and suspicious, see insidious designs 
and covert dangers in the most beneficent acts. He had not 
the faculty to conceive that the English were continually 
originating great changes for the good of the people ; our 
theories of government were beyond his understanding, and as 
he had ceased to take counsel with his English officer, he was 
given over to strange delusions, and believed the most dangerous 
lies. 

But in taking account of the effect produced upon the 
Sipahi’s mind by the political and social measures of the British 
Government, we must not think only of the direct action of 
these measures — of the soldier’s own reading of distant events, 
which might have had no bearing upon his daily happiness, and 
which, therefore, in his selfishness he might have been content 
to disregard. Eor he often read these things with other men’s 
eyes, and discerned them with other men’s understandings. If 
the political and social revolutions, of which I have written, did 
not affect him, they affected others, wiser in their generation, 
more astute, more designing, who put upon everything we did 
the gloss best calculated to debauch the Sipahi’s mind, and to 
prepare him, at a given signal, for an outburst of sudden 
madness. Childish, as he was, in his faith, there was nothing 
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easier than to make him helieT^ conditions of 

fictions, not only wild and grotesque in themselves, hut in 
violent contradiction of each other. Pie was as ready to believe 
that the extension of our territory would throw him out of 
employment, as that it would inflict upon him double work. 
He did not choose between these two extremes; he accepted 
ho til, and took t lie one or the other, as the limnour pleased him. 
There were never wanting men to feed his imagination with the 
kind of aliment which pleased it best, and reason never came tu 
his aid to purge him of the results of this gross feeding. 

Many were the strange glosses which were given to the acts 
of the British Government ; various were the ingenious fictions 
woven with the purpose of unsettling the mind and uprooting 
the fidelity’' of the Sipahi. But diverse as they were in maiiv 
respects, there %vas a certain unity about them, for they all 
tended to persuade him that our measures were directed to ony 
cjmmon end, the destruction of- Caste, and the general in- 
troduction of Christianity into the land. If we annexed a 
province, it was to facilitate our proselytising operations, and 
to increase the number of our converts. Our resumption 
Operations were instituted for the purpose of destroying all the 
religious endowments of the country. Our legislative enact- 
ments were all tending to the same result, the subversion of 
Hinduism and Muliammadanism. Our educational measures 
■were so many direct assaults upon the religions of the country. 
Our penal system, according to their showing, disguised a 
monstrous attempt to annihilate caste, by compelling men of 
all denominations to feed together in the gaols. In the Lines 
of every regiment there were men eager to tell lies of this kind 
to the Sipahi, mingled with assurances that the time was 
coming -when the P'aringhis would be destroyed to a man ; 
when a new empire would be established, and a new military 
system inaugurated, under which the high rank and the 
higher pay monopolised by the English would be transferreil 
to the people of the country. We know so little of what is 
stirring in the depths of Indian society ; we dwell so much 
apart from the people ; we see so little of them, except in full 
dress and on their best behaviour, that perilous intrigues and 
desperate plots might be woven, under the very shadow of our 
bungalows, without our perceiving any symptoms of danger. 
But still less can we discern that quiet under-current^ of 
hostility which is continually flowing on without any iin- 
VOL. I. 
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mediate or definite object, and wHcli, if we could discern it, 
would baffle all our efforts to trace it to its source. But it does 
not tlie less exist because we are ignorant of tbe form wMcb it 
assumes, or tbe fount from wHcb it springs. The men, whose 
business it was to corrupt the minds of our Sipahis, were, per- 
haps, the agents of some of the old princely houses, which we 
liad destroyed,^' or members of old baronial families which we 
had brought to poverty and disgrace. They were, perhaps, the 
emissaries of Brahmanical Societies, whose precepts we were 
turning into folly, and whose power we were setting at naught. 
They were, perhaps, mere visionaries and enthusiasts, moved 
only by their own disordered imaginations to proclaim the 
coming of some new prophet or some fresh avatar of the Deity, 
and the consequent downfall of Christian supremacy in the 
East. But whatsoever the nature of their mission, and what- 
soever the guise they assumed, whether they appeared in the 
Lines as passing travellers, as journeying hawkers, as religious 
mendicants, or as wandering puppet-showmen, the seed of 
sedition which they scattered struck root in a soil well pre- 
pared to receive it, and waited only for the ripening sun of 
circumstance to develop a harvest of revolt. 


* It was asserted at the time of the “ Mutiny of Yelliir,” that not only were 
agents of the House of Tiph busy in all the lines of Southern India, but that 
there was scarcely a regiment into which they had not enlisted. 
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BOOK III.— THE OUTBREAK OF THE MUTINY. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

When, OB tlie last day of February, 1856, “tbe Most Noble” 
tlie Alarqnis of Dalbousie placed the Portfolio of tbe Indian 
Empire in tbe bands of bis successor, all men said that a great 
statesman and a great ruler was about to depart from tbe land. 
Tbe praises that were bestowed upon bim bad been well earned. 
He bad given bis life to tbe public service ; and many feared, 
as they sorrowfully bade bim farewell, tbat be bad given it up 
for tbe public good. 

He stood before men at tbat time as tbe very embodiment of 
Success. Whatsoever be bad attempted to do be bad done with 
bis whole heart, and be bad perfected it without a failure or a 
daw. Tbe policy wbicb during those eventful eight years bad 
been so consistently maintained was emphatically bis policy. 
Tbe success, therefore, was fairly bis. No man bad ever 
stamped bis individuality more clearly upon tbe public measures 
of bis times. There are periods when the Government fades 
into an impersonality ; when men cease to associate its measures 
with the idea of one dominant will. But during tbe reign 
then ended we beard little of “tbe Government”; in every 
one’s mouth was tbe name of tbe individual Man. 

And in this remarkable individual manhood there was tbe very 
essence and concentration of tbe great national 
manhood ; there was an intense Englishism in bim 
such as has seldom been equalled. It was the 
Englishism, too, of tbe nineteenth century, and of tbat par- 
ticular epoch of tbe nineteenth century when well-nigh every 
one bad tbe word “ progress ” on Ms lips, and stagnation was 
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both disaster and disgrace. A man of strong eoiiYictions and 
extraordinaiy activity of mind, he laid fast hold of the one 
abstract truth that English government, English laws, English 
learning, English customs, and English manners, are bettor 
than the government, the laws, the learning, the customs, and 
the manners of India ; and with all the earnestness of his nature 
and all the strength of his understanding he wrought out tins 
great theory in practice. He never doubted that it was good 
alike for England and for India that the map of the country 
which he had been sent to govern should present one surface of 
Eed. He was so sure of this, he believed it so honestly, so con- 
scientiously, that, courageous and self-reliant as he was, he 
would have carried out this policy to the end, if all the chief 
officers and agents of his government had been arrayed against 
him. But he commenced his career at a time when the ablest 
of our public functionaries in India, with a few notable excep- 
tions, had forsaken the traditions of the old school — the ..school 
of Malcolm, of Elphinstone, and of Metcalfe — and stood eager 
and open-armed to embrace and press closely to them the very 
doctrines of which they perceived in Dalhousie so vigorous an 
exponent. He did not found the school; neither were his 
opinions moulded in accordance with its tenets. He appeared 
among them and placed himself at their head, just at the very 
time when such a coming was needed to give consistency to 
their faith, and uniformity to their works. Ihe coincidence had 
all the force of a dispensation. No prophet ever had more 
devoted followers. No king was ever more loyally served. For 
the strong faith of his disciihes made them strive mightily to 
accomplish his will ; and he had in a rare degree the faculty of 
developing in his agents the very powers which were most 
essential to the fitting accomplishment of his work. He did not 
create those powers, for he found in his chief agents the instincts 
and energies most essential to his purpose ; but he fostered, he 
strengthened and directed them, so that what might have run 
to weed and waste without his cherishing care, yielded under 
his culture, in ripe profusion, a harvest of desired results. 

As his workmen were admirably suited to his work, so also 
was the field, to which be was called, the one best adapted to 
the exercise of his peculiar powers. In no other part of our 
emx^ire could his rare administrative capacity have found such 
scope for development. Eor he was of an imperious and des- 
potic nature, not submitting to control, and resenting opposition ; 
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and in no sitnation could lie have exercised a larger measure of 
power in the face of so few constitutional cheeks. His capacities 
required free exercise, and it may he doubted whether they 
would have been fully developed by anything short of this 
absolute supremacy. But sustained and invigorated by a sense 
of enormous power, he worked with all the energies of a giant. 
And he was successful beyond all example, so far as success is 
I the full accomplishment of one’s own desires and intentions. 
But one fatal defect in his character tainted the stream of his 
policy at the source, and converted into brilliant errors some of 
the most renowned of his achievements. No man who is not 
endowed with a comprehensive imagination can govern India 
with success. Dalhousie had no imagination. Lacking the 
imaginative faculty, men, after long years of experience, may 
come to understand the national character; and a man of lively 
imagination, without such experience, may readily apprehend it 
after the intercourse of a few weeks. But in neither way did 
Dalhousie ever come to understand the genius of the people 
among whom his lot was cast. He had but one idea of them — 
^ an idea of a people habituated to the despotism of a dominant 
race. He could not understand the tenacity of aifection with 
which they clung to their old traditions. He could not sym- 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for their ancient 
dynasties. He could not appreciate their fidelity to the time- 
honoured institutions and the immemorial usages of the land. He 
had not the faculty to conceive that men might like their own 
i old ways of government, with all their imperfections and cor- 

j ruptious about them, better than our more refined systems* 

^ Arguing all points with the preciseness of a iScotch logician, ho 
made no allo-wance for inveterate habits and ingrained prejudices, 
and the scales of ignorance before men’s eyes which will not 
mm suffer them rightly to discern between the good and the bad. 

f He could not form a true dramatic conception of the feelings 

with which the representative of a long line of kings may l3e 
: supposed to regard the sudden extinction of his royal house by 

the decree of a stranger and an infidel, or the bitterness of spirit 
in w-hich a greybeard chief, whose family from generation to 
generation had enjoyed ancestral powers and privileges, might 
contemplate his lot when suddenly reduced to poverty and 
humiliation by an incursion of aliens of another colour and 
another creed. He could not see with other men’s eyes; or 
^ think with other men’s brains; or feel with other men’s hearts. 
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Witli tlie cliaracteristic unimaginativeness of his race lie could 
not for a moment diyest himself of his individuality, or conceive 
the growth of ancestral pride and national honour in other 
breasts than than those of the Campbells and the Earn says. 

And this egotism was cherished and sustained by the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the new school of Indian politicians, who, 
as I have said, laughed to scorn the doctrines of the men who 
had built up the great structure of our Indian Empire, and by 
the utterances of a Press, which, with rare ability, expounded 
the views of this school, and insisted upon the duty of universal 
usurpation. Such, indeed, was the prevailing tone of the 
majority, in all ranks from the highest to the lowest, that any 
one who meekly ventured to ask, ‘"How would you like it 
yourself?’’ was reproached in language little short of that 
w^hich might be fitly applied to a renegade or a traitor. To 
suggest that in an Asiatic race there might be a spirit of in- 
dependence and a love of country, the manifestations of which 
were honourable in themselves, however inconvenient to ns, 
was commonly to evoke as the very mildest result the imputa- 
tion of being “Anti-British,” whilst sometimes the “true 
British feeling ” asserted itself in a less refined choice of epithets, 
and those who ventured to sympathise in any way with the 
people of the East ^vere at once denounced as “ white niggers.” 
Yet among these very men, so intolerant of anything approach- 
ing the assertion of a spirit of liberty by an Asiatic people, 
there were some who could well appreciate and sympathise 
with the aspirations of European bondsmen, and could regard 
with admiration the struggles of the Italian, the Switzer, or the 
Pole to liberate himself, by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke 
of the usurper. But the sight of the dark skin sealed up their 
sympathies. They contended not merely that the love of country, 
that the spirit of liberty, as cherished by European races, is in 
India wholly unknown, but that Asiatic nations, and especially 
the nations of India, have no right to judge wdiat is best for 
themselves ; no right to revolt against the beneficence of a more 
civilised race of white men, who would think and act for them, 
and deprive them, for their owti good, of all their most cherished 
rights and their most valued possessions. 

So it happened that Lord Dalhousie’s was a strong Govern- 
ment ; strong in everything but its conformity to the genius of 
the people. It was a Government admirably conducted in 
accordance with the most approved principles of European 
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civilisation, by men wRose progressive tendencies carried them 
linndreds of years in advance of the slnggisli Asiatics, whom 
they vainly endeavoured to bind to the chariot-wheels of their 
refined systems. There was everything to give it complete 
snccess but the stubbornness of the national mind. It failed, 
perhaps, only because the people preferred darkness to light, 
folly to wisdom. Of course the English gentlemen were right 
and the Asiatics lamentably wrong. But the grand scriptural 
warning about putting new wine into old bottles was disre- 
garded. The wine was good wine, strong wine ; wine to 
gladden the heart of man. But poured into those old bottles 
it was sure, sooner or later, to create a general explosion. They 
forgot that there were two things necessary to successful gov- 
ernment ; one, that the measures should be good in themselves ; 
and the other, that they should be suited to the condition of the 
recipients. Intent upon the one, they forgot the other, and 
erred upon the side of a progress too rapid and an Englishism 
too refined. 

But at the bottom of this great error were benign intentions. 
Dalhousie and his lieutenants had a strong and steadfast faith in 
the wisdom and benevolence of their measures, and strove alike 
for the glory of the English nation and the welfare of the 
Indian people. There was something grand and even good in 
the very errors of such a man. Eor there was no taint of base- 
ness in them ; no sign of anything sordid or self-seeking. He 
had given himself up to the public service, resolute to do a 
great work, and he rejoiced with a noble pride in the thought 
that he left behind a mightier empire than he had found, that 
he had brought new countries and strange nations under the 
sway of the British sceptre, and sown the seeds of a great 
civilisation. To do this, he had made unstinting sacrifice of 
leisure, ease, comfort, health, and the dear love of wedded life, 
and he carried home with him, in a shattered frame and a torn 
heart, in the wreclc of a manhood at its very prime, mortal 
wounds nobly received in a great and heroic encounter. 

Great always is the interest which attaches to the question of 
succession ; greatest of all when such a ruler as Dalhousie 
retires from the scene. Who was to take the place of this great 
and successful statesman? Who was to carry out to its final 
issue the grand policy which he had so brilliantly inaugurated ? 
This -was the question in all men’s mouths as the old year 
passed away and the new year dawned upon India ; in some 
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sort a remarkaUle year, for was it not tlie centeiiaiy of tlie great 
disaster of tlie Black Hole which had brought Cliye’s avenging 
army to Bengal ? Ever at such times is there much talk of the 
expected advent of some nieniber of the English Gahinet, some 
successful Colonial Governor, or some great Lord little ex- 
perienced in statesmanship, of high lineage and dila] 3 idated 
fortune. And so now there was the wonted high tide of 
speculation and conjecture, wild guesses and moonshine rumours 
of ail kinds, from dim possibilities to gigantic nonsenses, until 
at last there came authentic tidings to India that the choice had 
fallen on Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, one of the younger 
members of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet. 


Scarcely within bounds of possibility was it, that, in the 
miflst of so great an epidemic of faith in Lord 
Lurd^cfrnan^^^ Balliousie, England could Send fortli a statesmen 
to succeed him, whom her Anglo-Indian sons would 
not receive with ominous head-shakings, denoting grave doubts 
and anxious misgivings. Another great man, it was said, was 
needed to understand, to appreciate, to maintain, the policy of 
the hero whom they so glorified. But they knew little or 
nothing of Yiscount Canning, except that he was the bearer of a 

great name. Thirty-four years before, all England 

” ‘ ^ ha been talking about the acceptenGC •oT ' the 

Governor-G enerarsliip'" l)y * tills liiei\’G father. There w ere a 
few, then, who, looking at the matter solely from an Indian 
point of view, exulted in the thought that one who had done 
such good service at the Board of Control, and whose abilities 
were known to be of the vei}^ highest order, was about to 
devote some of the best years of his life to the government of 
our great Eastern empire. There was another and a baser few, 
who, festering wdth jealousies, and animosities, and dishonourable 
fears, joyed most of all that the}^ should see his face no more for 
years, or perhaps for ever. But the bulk of the English people 
deplored his approaching departure from among them, because 
they felt that the country had need of his services, and could 
ill bear the loss of such a man. And it was a relief to them 
when the sad close of Lord Castlereagh’s career brought George 
Canning back from the visit, which was to have been his fare- 
well, to Liverpool, to take his place again in the great Council 
of the nation. 

Great, also, wus the relief to George Canning himself— -great 
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for many reasons; tire greatest, perliax3S, of nil, tiiat lie was 
very tappy in liis family. In tlie first year of the contnry he 
had married a lady, endowed with a considerahle share of the 
world’s wealth, hut with more of that better wealth which the 
world cannot give; the daughter and co-heiress of an old 
general officer named Scott. No man could have been happier 
in his domestic life ; and domestic happiness is domestic virtue. 
Blind to the attractions of that Society in which ho was so pre- 
eminently formed to shine, he found measureless delight in the 
companionship of his wife and children. And as an indian life 
is more or less a life of separation, it was now a joy to him to 
think that the brief vision of Government House, Calcutta, had 
been replaced by the returning realities of the English fireside.'*' 
At this time the great statesmen had a son in liis tenth year, 
a,t school with Mr. Gann alt, of Putney, on the 
banks of the Thames. He was the third son Gloucester Ledge, 
born to George Canning ; f born during what was 
perhaps the happiest ])eriod of his father’s life, liis residence at 
Gloucester Lodge. This was the boy’s birthplace. Lying 
between Brompton and Kensington, it was at that time 
almost in the country. There was not, perhaps, a pleasanter 
place near Town. It had a strange, memorable history, 
too, and it was among the notabilities of suburban London. 
In the days of Eanelagh, it had been, under the name 
of the Florida Gardens, a lesser rival to that fashionable 
haunt ; and from this state, after an interval of desertion and 
deca 3 % it had developed into a royal residence.^; The Duchess 
of Gloucester bought the Gardens, built there a handsome 
Italian villa, lived and died there, and, passing away, bequeathed 
her interest in the estate to the Princess Soiihia, who sold it 
to Mr. Canning. And there, in this pleasant umbrageous retreat, 


* ^‘The uBsullied purity of Mr. Canning’s domestic life,” says liis last and 
pleasantest biographerj “ and his love of domestic pleasures (for after Ijia 
marriage he seldom extended his intercourse ndtli general society beyond 
those occasions vhicli his station rendered unavoidable), were mwardetl by us 
mucli virtue and devotion as ever graced the home of an English statesman.” 
---BeIVs Life of Canning. 

t At this time Charles was the second surviving son- The eldest, Ueorgo 
Charles, born in April, 1801, died in March, 1820. The second brother was 
in the navy. . , _ 

X See Bell's Life of Canning, chapter x., which contains an animated 
sketch of the early history of Gloucester Lodge, and of the social and 
domeatic environments of the great statesman’s residence there. 
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on the 14th December, 1812, was horn the third son of George 
CaMiinff, wlio, in clue course, was oliristeiLed Okanes JohB. ^ 
la 1822, as I liave said, when George Oaaniag woke from 
his brief dream of Indian Tice-regai power to 
The Putney take the seals of the Foreign Office, this hoy 
Charles was under the scholastic care of Mi . 
Carmalt, of Putney. In those days his establishment enjoyed 
a gi‘eat reputation. It was one of the largest and^ best piivate 
schools in the neighbourhood of London, perhaps in the whole 
kingdom, and, as the sons of our highest noblemen ^ 

there with those of our middle-class gentry, not a bad hail-way 
house to the microcosm of Eton or Harrow. The impression 
which Charles Canning made upon the inmcls of his school- 
fellows was, on the whole, a faYOurable one. Pie was no a oy 
of brilliant parts, or of any large popularity; but he was re- 
membered long afterwards as one who, m a quiet, unostentatmp 
way, made it manifest to ordinary observers that there was, in 
schoolboy language, “ something in Mm.” One, whose letter is 
now before me, and who was with him for nearly two y^rs in 
the same room at the Putney school, rememhered, atter a 
lapse of more than a third part of a century, the admiration 
with which he then regarded young Caiuiings 
indications of talent, and amiable and attractive mannas. 

Two years after George Canning’s surrender of the fjovernor- 
^ Generalship, his son Charles left Mr. Carmalt s 

and went to Eton. Eton was very proud of the 
father’s great reputation, and eager to embrace Ae son ; oi, 
verily, George Canning had been an Etonian of Etonians, and 
had done as much, as a scholar and wit, to make Eton 
flourish as any man of his age. It was, perhaps, theieioie, 
in a spirit of pure gratitude and veneration, and with no 
“hope of future favours,” that worthy Provost Goodall, than 
whom perhaps no man ever had a keener appreciation both 
of scholarship and of wit, on intimation mad© to him ;tbat 
George Canning wished his son to be entered as an o|yidan, 
sent Mr. Chapman, one of the masters of the school, ^ who 
had been selected as the boy’s tutor, to ^ examine him at 
Gloucester Lodge. These examinations, which determine the 
place in the school which the hoy is to take, are commonly im c 
in the tutor’s hou se at Eton, not beneath the parental rooL But 

* Aftei wards Bishop of Colombo ; now retired. 
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the Minis! er’s son was examined in his father’s library and in 
his father’s presence at Gloucester Lodge; a double trial, it 
may be thought, of the yonng student’s nerve, and not pro- 
vocative of a snccessM display ol scholarship. Bnt it was 
snccessfiiL'^'' Charles Canning was declared to be fit for the 
fourth form, and on the 4th of September, 1824, he commenced 
his career. It is on record that he was “ sent up for good” for 
his proficiency in Latin verse. It is on record, also, if the re- 
cording minister at Eton does not kindly blot out such traces 
of boyish error, that he was also sent up for bad; in more 
correct Etonian phraseology, «‘in the bill,” marked for the 
flogging block. And it is traditional that the avenging hand 
of Head-master Keate was sometimes stayed by a tender re- 
luctance to apply the birch to the person of Secretary Canning’s 
son. On the whole, perhaps, it is historically true that, at Eton, 
he had no very marked reputation of any kind. He ^vas good- 
looking, and a gentleman, which goes for something; but I do 
not know that he was a great rower, a great cricketer, or a great 
swummer, or was in any sense an athlete of the first water and 
the admiration of his companions ; and, scholastically, it is 
remembered of him that he had “ a reputation rather for in- 
telligence, accuracy, and painstaking, than for refined scholar- 
ship, or any remarkable powers of composition.” 

But on passing away from Eton, the stature of his mind was 
soon greatly enlarged. At the close of 1827, having risen to the 
Upper division of the fifth form, he received the parting gifts 
of his schoolfellows ; and soon afterwards became the private 
pupil of the Eev. John Shore, a nephew of Sir John Shore, 
Governor-General of India, and known to a later generation as 
Lord Teigninouth. This worthy Christian gentleman and ripe 
scholar lived, but without church preferment, at Potton, a 
quiet little market-town in Bedfordshire, receiving pupils there 
of the better sort. Among the inmates of his house was the- 
grandson of the first Lord Harris, with whom Charles Canning 


* I am indebted for this incident to Sir Eohert Phiilimore, Qiieeti’a 
Advocate. The memorandum from which it is taken adds; ‘‘The weil- 
known description of the storm in the first flSneid, ‘ Interea maguo misceri- 
miirmure pontiim/ &c., was the passage chosen for the trial of his proficiency, 
and the Bishop now remembers the anxiety with which the father watclied 
the essay of his son, and the smile of approval which greeted his reading of 
the rather difficult transition, ‘ Quos ego — sed motos,’ &c._, and the final ‘Not 
so bad,’ which followed at the close of thewhole translation.” 
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entered into bonds of friendsbip, riveted at Oxford, strength- 
ened in public life at home, and again by strange coincidence 
in India, and broken only by death. Here, doubtless, he 
made great progress in scholarship. Perhaps 
the death of his father, and the after-honours 
which were conferred on the family, and, more 
than all, the sn.bsequent calamitous end of his elder brother,^' 
awakened within him a sense of the responsibilities of 
Ms position, and ronsed him to new exertions. Though born 
the third in succession of George Canning’s sons, he was now 
the eldest, the only one. He and his sister alone survived. 
He was now the heir to a peerage, sufficiently, though not 
splendidly, endowed, and there was a public career before him. 
He applied himself to his books.t 

His next step was to the University. In December, 1828, he 
was entered on the Boll as a Student of Christ 
Oxford. oiinrch, Oxford, as his father had been entered just 
forty years before. Among the foremost of his fellow-students 
were Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Eobert Phillimore,| 
all of whom lived to take parts, more or less prominent, in 
public affairs. Among other members of the same distinguished 
house, at that time, was the young Lord Lincoln, heir to the 
Dukedom of Newcastle, and the representative of the great 
Scotch House of Eamsay, ennobled by the Earldom of Dalhousie. 
But the most intimate of all his associates Avas the present 
Lord De Tabley, with whom he lived in the closest bonds of 
friendship to the latest day of his life. By him, and a few 
other chosen comiianions, he was dearly loved and much 
respected ; but neither achieving nor seeking extensive popu- 
larity among his cotemj)oraries, he was regarded by the outer 
University world as a man of a reserved and distant manner, 
and of a somewhat cold and unimpulsive temperament. The 
few in the inner circle knew that he was not cold ; knew that 
he had a true loving heart, very loyal and constant in its 
affections ; knew that in the society of his familiar friends he 
had a ihcasant, a genial, and sometimes a playful manner, that 


* William Pitt Oanuini^, then a Captain in tlie Eoyal Navy, was drowned 
while bathing at Madeira, in September, 1828. 

t It need scarcely be indicated that the widow of George Canning, on his 
deatli, was created a Viscoiiutess, with remainder to liis eldest son. 

% The present (1861) Cliancellor of the Exchequer; the late Lord Elgin, 
Guvemor-Geueral of India; and the present Queen’s Advocate. 
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lieliad a fine scliolarly taste, a fund of quiet linmonr, a keen 
appreciation of cliaracter, and that lie was, all in all, a deliglitfnl 
companion. ^ They Rad great hope, too, of his future career, 
thongli he did not seem to be ambitious ; nay, rather, it appeared 
to those who closely observed him, that he was haunted and 
held back by the thought of his father s renown, and a diffidence 
of his own ca]3acity to maintain the glories of the name. But, 
although he did not care to take part in the proceedings of 
debating societies, and, apparently, took small interest in the 
politics of the great world, he was anxious that at least his 
University career should do no dishonour to his lineage, and 
that if he could not be a great statesman, he might not stain 
thescholarly reputation enjoyed by two generations of Cannings 
before him. He strove, therefore, and with good results, to 
perfect himself in the classic languages; and even more as- 
siduous were his endeavours to obtain a mastery over his own 
language. At an early age he acquired a thoroughly good 
English style; not resonant or pretentious; not splintery or 
smart ; hut pure, fluent, transparent, with the meaning ever 
visible beneath it, as pebbles beneath the clearest stream. 

His efforts bore good fruit. In 1831 he wrote a Latin Prize 
Poem, on the ‘‘ Captivit}^ of Caractacus” ; and recited it in the 
great hall of Christ Church, standing beneath his father’s 
picture.'^" And in the Easter term of 1833 he took his degree, 
with high honours: a first class in Classics, and a second in 
Mathematics. He was then in his twenty-first year, and 
Parliament wmuld soon he open to him. But ho was in no 


I am indebted for tins to Sir Robert Pijiliimore. I give tlie incident in 
his own words : ‘‘ In the year 18:31, lie won the Christ Gluireh prize? for Latin 
Ycrse. The subject wa^ ‘Caractacus Oaptivus liomain ingreditnr.’ Tiie 
verses were, es usual, recited in tlic hall. It was a remarkable seono. In 
that magnificent banquet in. ir-room are hung the portraits of students who 
have reflected honour upon the House which reared them by the distinctions 
whicli they have wm in after life. Underneath the portrait of George 
Canning, the recollection of whose brilliant career and untimely end was still 
fresh in the memory of men, stood the son, in the prime of youth, recalling 
by his eminently handsome countenance the noble features of the, portrait, 
while repeating the classical prize poem, which would have gladdened his 
father’s heart. Generally speaking, the resident members of Christ Church 
alone compose the audience when the prize poem is recited. But on this 
occasion there was a stranger present— the old faithful friend of IRr. Oanuiog, 
his staunch political adherent through life— Mr. Sturges Bourne. He had 
travelled from Loudon for the purpose of witnessing the first considerable 
achievement of the younger Oanuing.” — MS. MewiOTCiudiim. 
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Tiurrv to enter upon the realities of puMic life. He was 
diffident of his oratorical powers ; he was constitutionally shj , 
td it did not appear to hL that the House of Commons was a 
theatre in which he was ever likely to ma,ke a successful 
annearance. Moreover, he had other work in hand at that 
tune ; other yearnings to keep down any young ambitions that 

rsweetlSSefiThk the^dTin^the livls of most 

bme tie ilchS S happy 'onthe 5^0^ Selt^mbS 

?r36, 4e Honourable Ettuit 

SXthtiy?SdTof aid geX leauty, and many 

’^^Buf IfterTye'ar of wedded life, it 

^ter however, Parliament was prorogued, 

t reassinblTn- at the commencement of the following 

1 tten(Sd in his place with praiseworthy regularity. But, on tl 
very and o-radually making for himself a 

renutetion as a conscientious, “painstaking young statesman, 

)5» aisliBguiJhea cotemwrBTiM .1 Christ Otaioh, 

-by “^0®“ ° ^ that chastened Liberalism which had 

in Sir Eobert Peel; and when, in 

1841 that cn-eat Parliamentaiy leader was invited to form a 
1841, tna » p „;„2. Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Gladstone were 

EsSIld SS.1S. the seek of *. F™ 

Offl^tod beoB m the hmds of Lord Ahetdee n. He ha d 

* TT* ia Tift found in all tlie principal division lists. He voted 

sometoeragaSst Lord Melbonrne’s Government, but more frequently 
witEit. 
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a EigE opinion of, and a personal regard for, Lord Canning, 
and there was no one whom the yeteran statesman wished so 
much to associate with himself in office as George Canning's 
son. About the same time another distinguished member of 
the House of Lords was also moved by a strong desire to have 
the benefit of the young statesman’s official co-operation and 
personal companionship. This was Lord Ellenborough, who, 
on the formation of the Peel Ministry, had been appointed 
President of the Board of Control, but who had subsequently 
been selected to succeed Lord Auckland as Govern or- General of 
India. He offered to take Canning with him in the capacity of 
Private Secretary. 

Creditable as this offer was to the discernment of Lord 
Ellenborough, and made in perfect sincerity, it was one little 
likely to be accepted by a man of high social position, good 
political prospects, and a sufficient supply of the world’s wealth. 
Lord Canning elected to remain in England, and entered official 
life as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He lihed 
his work; he did it well, and he had the entire confidence of 
his chief. But he did not take an active }iart in the debates 
and discussions of the House of Lords. The presence, in the 
same Chamber, of the Chief of his Bepartment, relieved him 
from the responsibility of ministerial explanations and replies, 
and his constitutional reserve forbade all unnecessary displays. 
It was not, indeed, until the Session of 1846 found him in the 
office of Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, that he 
took any prominent part in the business of the House. If the 
position which he then held afforded no opportunity for the 
development of his powers either as an orator or a debater, it 
kept him continually in Parliamentary harness, and the train- 
ing was of service to him. It lasted, however, but a little time. 
Aithe end of June, 1846, Sir Bobert Peel and his colleagues 
resigned, and a Whig Cabinet was formed under the leadership 
of Lord John Bussell. 

Lord Canning was then “ in opposition,” but in heart ho was 
a Liberal, and willing to support liberal measures, without 
reference to the distinctions of party. When, therefore, in 
May, 1848, Lord Lansdowne moved the second reading of the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, Lord Canning was the first to speak in 
support of it. He answered Lord Ellenborough, who had 
moved the amendment, and he voted against all his old col- 
leagues then in the Upper House, with the exception of Lord 
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Hardinge. But iu 1850 lie supported, in a speech displayingan 
entire mastery of the subject, the resolution of Lord Derby con- 
demiiatoiy of the Foreign Policy of Lord Palmerston ; and he 
sj’joke against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, introduced by Lord 
John Eussell. So little, indeed, was he considered to be pledged 
to any party, that when the Russell (Cabinet resigned in the 
spring of 1851, and Lord Derby was invited to form an ad- 
ministration, the great Conservative leader saw no reason why 
he should not invite Canning to become a member of it. The 
offer then made was a tempting one, for it was the offer of a 
seat in the Cabinet second in importance only to that of the 
First Minister. To the son of George Canning it was especially 
tempting, for it was the offer of the seals of the Foreign Office. 
In that office the father had bnilt up his reputation, and the son 
had already laid the foundation of an honourable career of 
statesmanship. It was the department which, above all others, 
Lord Canning best knew and most desired. He had served a 
long apprenticeship in it, and if his humility suggested any 
doubts of his capacity to direct its affairs, they must have been 
removed. by the manner in which he was invited to take their 
direction. 

The olfer now made to him was made through his old official 
chief, Lord Aberdeen, who pressed him to accept it. But there 
were many grave considerations which caused him to hesitate. 
He had sat for some years on the same ministerial bench with 
Lord Derby, but the latter had separated himself from his 
party, and the cause of the disruption was the liberal commercial 
policy of Sir Robert Peel, in favour of which Canning had 
freely declared his opinions. He had condemned the foreign 
policy of the Whig party; but, on the other hand, there were 
matters of home government in which his liberality w-as far 
in advance of the opinions of Lord Derby and his colleagues ; 
and, on the whole, he felt that he could not honestly and con- 
sistently support the Administration which he was invited to 
enter. Ho judged rightly, and in such a case he judged wdsely. 
Lord Derby failed to construct a Ministry, and the Whigs 
resumed office for another year. This was the turning-point of 
Lord Canning’s career, and it is impossible to say how different 
might have been the story which I am now about to write, if 
these overtures had been accepted. 

In the following year, Lord Derby again endeavoured, and 
with better success, to form a Ministry, but its career was of 
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tion. In Noyember, its place was fillecl by an Ad- 
nstratiominder tlie premiersliip of Lord Aberdeen, composed 
the leading members of the Governments both of Sir Robert 
.^eel and Lord John Bussell. In this Coalition Ministry Lord 
banning held the office of Postmaster-General. Though held 
iy many a distinguished man, the post was not one to satisfy 
the desires of an ambitions one. But he was not disappointed 
or discouraged. He knew the difficulties which lay in the path 
of his leader,'* and he addressed himself cheerfully and assidu- 
ously to his work, with a steadfast resolution to elevate the 
importance of the appointment he held, by doing in it the largest 
possible amount of public good. In this office he had first an 
opportunity of displaying that high conscientious courage -which 
bears up and steers right on, in spite of the penalties and morti- 
fications of temporary unpopularity. What was wrong lie 
endeavoured to set right; and knowing how much depended on 
the personal exertions of individual men, he strove, even at the 
expense of certain very clamorous vested interests, to obtain the 
utmost possible amount of competency for the performance of 
all the higher departmental duties. During his administration 
of the Post-office many important reforms 'were instituterl, and 
much progress made in good work already commenced. So 
effectually, indeed, had he mastered all the complicated details 
of the department, that when the Coalition Ministry was dis- 
solved and a new Government formed under Lord Palmerston, 
the public interests required that there should he no change at 
the Post-office ; so Lord Canning was reappointed to his old 
office, but with further acknowledgment of his good services in 
the shape of a seat in the Gahinet, But it was not ordered that 
, he should hold the o-ffice much longer. There was more stirring 
work in store for him. His old friend and contemporary, 
Lord Dalhousie, was coming home from India, and it was 
necessary that a new Governor-General should be appointed in 
his place. Practically the selection, in such cases, was made 
by the Imperial Governmeut, but constitutionally the appoint- 
ment emanated from the East India Company. The President 
of the Board of Control and the Chairman of the Court of 
Directox's commonly took counsel together, when the Cabinet 


* In a “ coalition ministry ” there is necessarily an exceptional number of 
claimants for tlie higher offices "wilh seats in the Cabinet. In the arrange- 
ments then ma<le the seals of the Foreign Office fell, in the first instance, to 
Lord John Russell, 
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hadcTaosen their man; and then the nomination was foimally 
submitted to the Court. There is a ways, m such cases much 
internal doubt and conflict among those with_ whom the selec- 
tion rests, and much speculation and discussion in the outei 
world. It was believed in this instance, that some_ 
tl\e Ministry would be appointed ; but people said in ? 

2 C id m M., ttVl i. wa b. .0 7? 

it OToissot for Loid Ealliotisie ! and tvlioii at ‘““SW 

that the choice had fallen on Lord Canning, men shook theu 
heads and asked each other whether there was anything great 
aboS S hut his name. In Parliament the propriety ot th« 
appointment was questioned by some noisy speakers, and there 
a^nSeeling in society that the appointment was rather 
a mistalie But those who knew Lord Canning— those espemallj 
who had wOTked with him— knew that it was no mistake. Thej 
knew tLrthere was the stuff in him of which great adminis- 

*™On\hr&?day of August a Court of Directors was held al 
the In^ia House, and Lord Canning was introduced 


d,eoovernor-°to take the acoptomed oath. On the eyeninfe 


IS S tlT d^rtl^rComph;; ga;;: in honour of Jreii 


new servant, one of those magnificent enter tam- 

ments at which it was their wont to hrd God-speed to those 
who were going forth to do their work. Those banquets were 
great facts and great opportunities. It was 
afterwards that the expenditure upon them f 

waste of the pubUc money. But the Govemment of a^gieat 
empire, spending nothing upon the splendid foppery of ^ C°ui t 
was iustified in thinking that, without offence, it might thus dc 
honour to its more distinguished servants, and tbat, not tJic 
turtle and the venison, but tlie hospitality and tlie courtesy oi 
the Directors, thus publicly bestowed npon the men who had 
done their work well in civil or military life, w^onld find amp e 
recompense in increased loyalty and devotion, and more 
energetic service. Many a gallant soldier and many a wise 
administrator carried back with him to India the big card oi t e 
East India Company inviting him to dinner at the^Eondon 
Tavern, and religiously preserved it as one of the most ohenshed 
records of an honourable career. There w^ere many, too, who 
hoarded among their dearest recollections the memory of the 
evening wdien they saw, perhaps for the first and the last time, 
England’s greatest statesmen and w^arriors, and heard them 
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gravely disconrse on tlie marvel and the miracle of onr Indian 
Empire. Nor was it a small thing that a man selected to 
govern a magnificent dependency beyond the seas, should thus, 
in the presence of his old and his new masters, and many of 
his coadjutors in the great work before him, publicly accept his 
commission, and declare to the people in the West and in the 
East the principles which were to regulate his conduct and to 
shape his career. The words uttered on these occasions rose far 
above the ordinary convivial level of after-dinner speeches. 
There was a gravity and a solemnity in them, appreciated not 
merely by those who heard them spoken, but by thousands also, 
to whom the Press conveyed them, in the country which they 
most concerned ; and on the minds of the more intelligent 
Natives the fact of this great ceremonial of departure made a 
deep impression, and elevated in their imaginations the dignity 
of the coming ruler. 

Seldom or never had this ceremonial assumed a more impos- 
ing character than that which celebrated the appointment of 
Lord Canning to the Governor-Generalship of India. In the 
great Banqueting Hall of the London Tavern were assembled 
on that 1st of August many members of the Cabinet, including 
among them some of Canning’s dearest friends ; others besides 
of his old companions and fellow-students; and all the most 
distinguished of the servants of the Company at that time in 
the country. Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, Chairman of the East 
India Company, presided, and after dinner proposed the accus- 
tomed toasts. It was natural and right that, when doing 
honour to the newly-appointed Governor-General, the speaker 
should pay a fitting tribute to the distinguished statesman who 
was then bringing his work to a close ; it was natural and 
gracefui that tribute should he paid also to the worth of the 
elder Canning, who had done India good service at home, and 
had been selected to hold the great office abroad which his son 
was proceeding to fill ; hut there was something to a compara- 
tively untried man perilous in such associations, and the younger 
Canning, with instinctive modesty, shrunk from the invidions 
suggestion. Perhaps there were some present who drew com- 
parisons, unfavourable to the son, between the early careers of 
the two Cannings, which had entitled them to this great dis- 
tinction ; bnt when the younger stood up to speak, every one 
was struck — the many judging by busts and pictures, and the 
few recalling the living likeness of George Canning ^by his 
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oreat Tesembiance xo nis lauiei. . 

the intellectual countenance, and, above all the noble ^^nmn^ 
biw,” like a block of white marble, bespoke no common 

capacity for empire, and gave f„., +i,e 

uttered. He said, after the usual expression of thanks foi the 
kind words spoken, and the kind reception 
that the kindness which he had 
delusion in his mind, for whether he contemplated the uiagni 
tude of the task that awaited him, or the great achievements of 
the distinguished men who had preceded him, he was P^iufullj 
sSsible t&t the labourer was unequal to the great work that 
had been entrusted to his hands. He was not ashamed to con- 
fess that there were times when he was tempted to shrink from 
the responsibility that awaited him. But this f ’ 

was no’t inconsistent with his determination tp f f 

energies of his mind, every hour, nay, eveiy minute of his tii , 
eveil thought and every inspiration, to the ° ^ 

dutiL which he had that day accepted from the hands 
rom-i^anY There were, however, other considerations, which 
£dSly ~,a U »oo.r»g.a Urn; “You h.ve," 1« 
saia turning to the Chairman, “assured me, this da3% of what: 
you’ rightly^ describe as the generous confidence and co-opeia- 
tion of the^Court of Directors. I thank you for that assuiance, 
and I rely on it implicitly, for I know the body of which joii 
are the head are, wherever they bestow ^ 

nio-o’ards in supporting those who honestly and faithfully sei c 
theni.” And then, not perhaps without a knowledge of what, 
more than a quarter of a century before, his father had said on 
a similar occasion,* he added, “ 1 feel that I can also rely on the 
cordial support and sympathy of my noble friend at the head 
of tlie Govermnent, and of all those colleagnes with wlioin 
have had the proud satisfaction of serving as a Minister oi the 
Crown, hilt, above all, I delight in the co-operation^for on that 
I must daily and hourly rely- of those two admirable bodies, 
the Civil Service and the Army of India. I hardly know 


The occasion alluded to was the fai’e\Yell banquet given by ibo East 
Tnflia Comnanv to Sir John Malcolm, on his appointment to the government 
of Bonibaw Then it was that George Canning said : “ ^lere cannot bo 
found in the history of Europe the existence of any ^monarchy which, within 
’ a siven time, has produced so many men of the hist talents, _ in civil and 
military life, as India has first trained for herself, and then given to their 
aiative country/* 
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whether tliere is any feature of onr Government, any portion of 
oiir institutions, npon whicli Englishmen may look with more 
honest exultation than those two noble branches of our Public 
Service. The men of those branches have done much for the 
advancement of India, and have sent forth from their ranks 
men who were efficient in war and peace, in numbers of which 
any monaroliy in Europe might be proud, and who have 
rescued their countrymen from charges formerly, and not 
unjustly, levelled against them of dealing sometimes too harshly 
with those whom they were bound to succour and protect. 
Sir, it is the possession of such men which enables you to 
exhibit a spectacle unequalled in the world’s history — that of 
a hundred and fifty millions of people submitting in peace and 
contentment, in a country teeming with wealth, to the govern- 
ment of strangers and aliens.” 

Then, after a few more words on the high character of the 
Services, and a brief declaration of the fact that he assumed 
office “ without a single promise or pledge to any expectant,” 
he proceeded with increased gravity and solemnity of utterance, 
almost, indeed, as one under the spell of prophecy : “ I know 
not what course events may take. I hope and pray that we 
may not reach the extremity of war. I wish for a peaceful time 
of office, but 1 cannot forget that in our Indian Empire that 
greatest of all blessings depends upon a greater variety of 
chances and a more precarious tenure than in any other quarter 
of the globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no bigger than a 
man’s hand, but which, growing larger and lax’ger, may at last 
threaten to burst, and overwhelm us with ruin. What has hap- 
pened once may happen again. The disturbing causes have 
diminished certainly, but they are not dispelled. \¥e lia^m still 
discontented and heterogeneous peoples united under our sway ; 
we have still neighbours before whom we cannot albjgether lay 
aside our watchfulness ; and we have a frontier configuration 
that renders it possible that in any quarter, at any moment, 
causes of collision may arise. Besides, so intricate are our rela- 
tions with some subsidiary states, that I doubt whether in an 
empire so vast and so situated it is in the power of the wisest 
Government, the most peaceful and the most forbearing, to 
command peace. But if we cannot command, we can at least 
deserve it, by taking care that honour, good faith, and fair 
dealing are on our side; and then if, in spite of us, it should 
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■become necessary to strike a How, we can strike witk a clear 
conscience. With Hows so dealt the struggle must be short and 
the issue not doubtful. But I gladly dismiss from my mind 
apprehensions that may not be realised, and joyfully recognise 
a large arena of peaceful usefulness, in which I hope for your 
kind assistance and co-operation.’’ 

Equally surprised were the few then present, who were 
familiar with Lord Canning’s parliamentary utterances, and the 
many, who had never heard him speak, but had been told that 
he was “ no orator ” ; for the speech which they now heard from 
his lips was all that such a speech ought to have been. It was 
impressive rather than impassioned; slowly spoken, with a 
deliberate gravity, every sentence making itself felt, and every 
word making itself heard in the farthest corners of that great 
Banqueting Hall. There were few present in whose estimation 
the speaker had not risen before he resumed his seat; few 
present who did not, years afterwards, remember with strong 
emotion that picture of the little cloud rising in an unexpected 
quarter, and in time obscuring the firmament and overshadowing 
the land. Some, perhaps, thought also of another speech, then 
delivered by a more practised speaker ; for the First Minister of 
the Crown, on that August evening, let fall some memorable 
words. It was only in common course that he should speak of 
the qualifications of his colleague for the high office to which 
he had been appointed ; only in common course that he should 
express his gratitude to the Company who so materially lightened 
the cares of the Sovereign and her ministers. But when Lord 
Palmerston dwelt on “the significant fact that, whereas of old 
all civilisation came from India, through Egypt, now we, who 
were then barbarians, were carrying back civilisation and en- 
lightenment to the parent source,” and added, “ perhaps it might 
be our lot to confer on the countless millions of India a higher 
and a holier gift than any real human knowledge ; but that 
must be left to the hands of time and the gradual improve- 
ment of the people” he supplemented Lord Canning’s prophecy, 
though he knew it not, and pointed to the quarter from which 
the little cloud was to arise. 

But although Lord Canning had heen sworn in at the India 
House, and had stood before the magnates of the land as 
Governor-General elect, he was still a member of the Cabinet 
and her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 14th of August, and in accordance with that wise 
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official usage, wliicli recognises tlie necessity of liolidays no less 
for statesmen tlian for schoolboys, the Queen^s Ministers dis- 
persed themselves over the country, and Lord Canning went to 
Scotland. It had been settled that he should receive from the 
hands of Lord Dalhousie the reins of Indian G-overnment on the 
1st of February, 1856, and his arrangements, involving a short 
sojourn in Egypt, and visits to Ceylon, Bombay, and Madras, 
had been made with a view to his arrival at Calcutta on that 
day. But at Dalhousie’s own request, his resignation was sub- 
sequently deferred to the 1st of March. When this request was 
first made to him, Canning thought that the intention of the 
change was simply to allow* the old Governor-General more time 
not only to consummate the annexation of Oudh, but to confront 
the first difficulties of the revolution ; and it appeared to him, 
thinking this, that the postponement might be interpreted alike 
to his own and to his predecessor’s disadvantage. It might 
have been said that the new Governor-General shrank from 
encountering the dangers of the position, or that the measure 
was so distasteful to him, on the score of its injustice, that he 
could not bring himself to put his hand to the work. Both 
assumptions would have been utterly erroneous. The question 
of the annexation of Oudh had been a Cabinet question, and as 
a member of the Cabinet, Lord Canning had given his assent 
to the policy, which after much discussion in Leadenhall and in 
Downing-street, found final expression in the Court’s despatch 
of the 19th of November. The policy itself had been already 
determined, although the precise terms of the instructions to 
be sent to the Government of India were still under con- 
sideration, when Dalhousie’s proposal reached him ; and he was 
willing to accept all the responsibilities of the measure. The 
proposed delay, therefore, did not at first sight please him; but 
when, from a later letter, he learnt that Dalhousie requ 
more weeks of office, not for special, but for general 
that he needed time to gather up the ends of a large : 
administrative details, the case was altered, and he assen 
with the concuiTence of the Court of Directors, to the change.^ 


* “ As long,” he wrote to the Chairman, “ as it turned upon Ondh alone, 
I felt that there was some difficulty in making the change proposed by Lord 
Balhousie, and some risk of its intention being misrepresented to the disacl- 
vantafre of both of us. But it is now clear that for other reasons, apart from 

up of the work on his hands, it will be a 
These are his very words to 
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A few (lays afterwards, Lord Canning turned Ills face again 
towards tine South, to superintend the final arrangements for 
Ms departure, and to take leave of his friends. Thus the month 
of October and the greater part of November were passed ; but 
not without some study of Indian questions, some useful training 
for the great work upon wdiich he was aboixt to enter. On the 
21st of November he went by command to Windsor, accom- 
panied by Lady Canning, who was among her Majesty’s cherished 
friends, and on the 23rd returned to London, after taking final 
leave of the Queen. Another day or two, and he had commenced 
Ms overland journey to the East. From the French capital he 
wrote, on the last day of November : “I intended to leave 
Paris this afternoon, but 1 received notice in the morning that 
the Emperor wished to see me to-morrow, so that it will be 
Tuesday morning (December 4th) before we embark at Mar- 
seilles. We still hope to reach Alexandria on the 10th.” He 
arrived there, however, not before the 12th, and after a day’s 
halt pushed on to Cairo, where he was received and entertained 
magnificently by orders of the Pacha, who was at that time 
absent from his capital. 

The party consisted of Lord and Lady Canning, his nephew 
Lord Hubert de Burgh, Captain Bouverie, A.D.C., and Dr. 
Leckie. There was abundant time for an exploration of the 
wonders of Egypt, and, as the fine climate of the country 
invited a protracted sojourn there, it w’as arranged that some 
weeks should he spent in pleasant and profitable excursions, 
and that they should embark at Suez about the middle of the 
month of January. “The Pacha was in Upper Egypt until 
to-day,” wrote Lord Canning to Mr. Macnaghten, on the 17th 
of December, “ when he returned to this neighbourhood. I am 
to see him to-morrow, and on the following day we set out (ui 
our expedition up the Nile. Thanks to a steamer, which the 
Pacha lends us, we shall he able to accomplish all we wish, and 
to embark on the immediately upon its arrival at Suez, 


me ; and I cannot hesitate, bo far as I am concerned, to do that -syIiIcIi will he 
agreeable and convenient to biin, and probably advantageous to the public 
interests. I hope, therefore, that you will feel no difficulty in complying 
witli Lord Dalliousie’s wish, by putting off my succession until the day he 
names .” — Lord Canning to Mr, Macnaghten^ September 20, 1855. — MB. Corre- 
spondence. 

* Afterwards Lord Hubert Canning. [Now Marquis of Claiirikardc. 
— C. B. M.] . . . 
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■wliioli, according to a letter from Lord Balliousie, tliat met me 
at Alexandria, will not "be until close upon the 12 tb of January. 
. . . The magnificence, not to say extravagance, of our recep- 
tion here far exceeds anything that I had expected. I shall 
need to be very profuse of my thanks to the Pacha touiiorrow.” 

It would be pleasant to follow Lord Canning and his family 
on their river-voyage, the grateful experiences of which he has- 
himself recorded, but these personal incidents have no connection 
with the stern story before me, and the temptation, therefore, 
to enlarge upon them must be resisted. The programme of his 
movements given in the above letter to the Cliairinm of the 
Company, was realised with but little departure from the 
original design. The Governor-General elect halted at Aden, 
where, under the guidance of Brigadier Coghlan''^' — an officer of 
the Company’s Artillery, one of those excellent public servants 
who, partly in a military, partly in a diplomatic capacity, 
represent great interests and undertake great responsibilities in 
the East — Lord Canning made his first acquaintance with the 
Sipahi Army of India. Prom Aden he steamed to Bombay, 
where he arrived on the 28th of January, 1856, and first planted 
his foot on Indian soil. I found,” he wrote to Mr. Macnaghten 
on the 2nd of Pebruary, “ tbat Lord Dalhonsie had given orders 
that I should be received with the full honours of Governor- 
General in possession ; and of conrse I did nothing to check or 
escape from the demonstrations with which we were met, 
though I did not desire or expect them. I have been unceasingly 
busy for two-thirds of every twenty-four hours since our arrival ; 
and by the 5th or 6th I hope to have seen nearly all that 
calls for ocular inspection in the city aud its neighbourhood. 
We shall then embark for Madras; for I have given up all 
thoughts of stopping at Ceylon, unless to coal, and hope to 
arrive there on the 14th or loth. I cannot sufficiently con- 
gratulate myself on having come round by this Presidency. It 
has shown me much that I should not easily have learnt other- 
wise.” It was a disappointment to him that he had not time to 
visit Ceylon, for his old Eton tutor, Chapman, bad developed 
into Bishop of Colombo, and there would have been a grand 
old Etonian pleasure, on both sides, in talking over old times. 
But there was consolation in the thought that his friend Lord 
Harris, his fellow-pupil in the Bedfordshire market-town, was 
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'Governor of Madras. In tliat presidency lie spent a few pleasant 
days, sojourning at Gnindy, and then on the 25th of February . 
:set out to face the realities of Indian Government, and steamed 
uji the Bay of Bengal. 

On the last day of February, Lord Canning disembarked at 
Calcutta ; and, proceeding to Government House, 
at once took his oaths of office and Mf seat in 
Council. It is the custom in such cases. No time 
is left for any question to arise as to who is Governor- General 
•of India. So brief did the whole operation appear to him, that 
he wrote home that he had been sworn in and installed “ within 
five minutes after touching land.’' As his dignities and respon- 
sibilities commenced at once, so did his work. At the end of 
his first week of office, he wrote that such had been the pressure 
of public business, that he had found time only for “ one look 
out of doors ” since he arrived. During that first week Lord 
Dalhousie tarried in Calcutta, and the past and future of the 
Government of India was discussed with interest, the depths of 
which were stirred by varying circumstances, between those 
earnest-minded men; the one all readiness to teach, the other 
.all eagerness to learn. Dull and prosaic as its details often 
appear to Englishmen at a distance, it is difficult to describe the 
living interest with which statesmen in India of all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, perpetually regard their work. 
No man ever undertook the office of Governor-General of 
India under the impression that it would be a 
oovIrimLf sinecure. But it is scarcely less true that no man, 
whatever opinion he may have formed in England, 
ever entered upon its duties without discovering that he had 
^greatly underrated the extent of its labours. The current of 
work is so strong and so continuous; so many waters meet 
together to swell the stream ; that at first even a strong man 
trying to breast it may feel that he is in danger of being over- 
whelmed, Time lessens the difficulty ; but at the outset, the 
multiplicity of unfamiliar details distracts and bewilders even 
the sharpest wit and the clearest brain ; and the first result is 
apt to be a chaos. Box after box is placed upon the Governor- 
General’s table ; and each box is crammed with papers rugged 
with the names of strange men and stranger places, and 
references to unknown events and incomprehensible states of 
’.society. By some means or other, he must master the antecedents 
of every case that comes before him for decision ; and there are 
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often very intricate cases purposely left for his decision, that 
he may not he embarrassed by the judgments of his predecessor. 
AVeek after week goes by and little impression is made npon 
this pile of work, “ Another fortnight is gone/' wrote Lord 
Canning towards the end of March, “ and I am beginning to 
gather up by slow degrees the threads of business, as it passes 
before me ; but it is severe work to have to give so much time 
to the bygones of almost every question that comes up; and 
some weeks more must pass before I shall feel myself abreast 
of current events.” There was a strong conscientiousness within 
the new Governor-General which would not suffer him to pass 
anything lightly over, and he endeavoured to understand all that 
came before him even at the risk of some inconvenient delays. 

So he did not rush at his work; but quietly confronted it, 
and was in no haste to impress people with a sense of the pro- 
fundity of his wisdom and the greatness of his self-reliance, 
ile knew that he had much to learn, and he adopted the best 
means of learning it; for he invited all the chief agents of his 
Government, scattered over the country, especially those who 
were representing British interests at the Native Courts, to 
correspond confidentially with him on matters relating to their 
respective charges ; an invitation which gave to every man thus 
addressed full liberty to declare his sentiments and to expound 
his views. And thus he escaped the danger on the one hand of 
surrendering his own judgment, by succumbing to the influence 
of some two or three public functionaries immediately attached 
to the Executive Government, and, on the other, of the over- 
confident exercise of a dominant self-will rejecting all external 
aids, and refusing to walk by other men's experiences. He 
knew that there was no royal road to a knowledge of India; 
and he was well content that the first year of his administration 
should he unostentatiously devoted to the great duty of learning 
his work. 

There were able men, too, at his elbow to assist him to a 
correct knowledge of facts, and to the formation of 
sound opinions. The Supreme Council consisted at * 

that time of General John Low, Mr. Dorin, Mr. John Peter Grant, 
and Mr. Barnes Peacock. Of the first I can say little in 
this place that has not been already said. The only 
charge laid against him by the assailants of the Goveimment was 
that he was well stricken in years. But although one who had 
fought beside Malcolm at Mehidpur, and then not in his first 
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youth, must have lost some of the physical energy that animated 
him in his prime, his intellect was unimpaired. Ceasing to he 
a man of action, he had subsided gracefully into the condition 
of a councillor, the Nestor of the Political Service, a veteran 
without a stain. No man had so large an acquaintance with 
the Native Courts of India ; no man knew the temper of the 
people better than John Low. He could see with their eyes, 
and speak with their tongues, and read with their under"' 
standings. And, therefore, he looked with some dismay at the 
wide-spread Englishism of the Dalhousie school, and sorrow- 
fully regarded the gradual dying out of the principles in which 
he had been nurtured and trained, and to which, heedless of 
their unpopularity, he clung with honest resolution to the last. 
Dalhousie had too often disregarded his counsel; but he had 
always respected the man. And now Canning equally admired 
the personal character of his colleague, but was not equally 
minded to laugh his principles to scorn. 

Of the two Bengal civilians who sat in that Council, it may 

Mr n n owed his position there appa- 

y rently to chance, the other to his unquestionable 

abilities. Mr. Dorin was not a man of great parts ; he was 
not a man of high character. If he had any official repu- 
tation, it was in the capacity of a financier; and finance was 
at that time the weakest point of our Government. He had 
limited acquaintance with the country, and but small knowledge 
of the people. He had no earnestness; no enthusiasm; no 
energy. He had a genius for making himself comfortable, and 
he had no superfluous activities of head or heart to mar his 
success in that particular direction. He had supported the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, and had recorded in his time a number 
of minutes expressing in two emphatic words, which saved 
trouble and gained favour, his concurrence wdth the most noble 
the Girovernor-General ; and now if the ne^/ ruler was not likely 
to find him a very serviceable colleague, there was no greater 
chance of his being found a troublesome one. 

In John Grant the Governor- General might have found both. 

He was many yea-^s younger than his brother 
civilian, but he had done infinitely more work. In 
him, with an indolent sleepy manner was strangely 
combined extraordinary activity of mind. He was one of the 
ablest public servants in the country. "With some heredi- 
tary claim to distinction, he had been marked out from the very 
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commencement of Ms career, no less "by a faYonrable concurrence 
of external circumstances than by Ms own inherent qualifica- 
tions, for the highest official success. No young civilian in his 
novitiate ever carried upon him so clearly and unmistakably the 
stamp of the embryo Councillor, as John Grant. In some 
res|)ects this was a misfortune to Mm. His course was too 
easy. He had found his way; he had not been compelled to 
make it. He had not been jostled by the crowd; he had seen 
little or none of the rough work of Indian administration or 
Indian diplomacy. It had been his lot, as it had been his 
choice, to spend the greater part of his official life in close con- 
nection with the Head-Quarters of the Government; and, there- 
fore, his opportunities of independent action had been few ; Ms 
personal acquaintance with the country and the people was not 
extensive ; and his work had been chiefly upon paper. But as a 
member of a powerful bureaucracy his value was conspiouous. 
Quick in the mastery of facts, clear and precise in their ana- 
lytical arrangement, and gifted with more than common powers 
of expression, he was admirably fitted to discharge the duties 
of the Secretariat. He was a dead hand at a report; and if 
Government were perplexed hy any difficult questions, involving 
a tangled mass of disordered financial acconnts, or a great con- 
flict of authority mystifying the truth, he was the man of all 
others to unravel the intricate or to elucidate the obscure. Com- 
paratively young in years, but ripe in bureaucratic experience, 
he entered the Supreme Council towards the close of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration. But he had sat long enough at the 
Board to establish his independence. He expressed his opinions 
freely and fearlessly; and his minutes, when minute-writing 
was in vogue, were commonly the best State papers recorded 
by the Government of the day. Closely reasoned, forcibly ex- 
pressed, with here and there touches of quiet humour or subdued 
sarcasm, they cut through any sophistries forth by his 
colleagues, with sharp incisive logic, and clearly stated the 
X)oints at issue without disguises and evasions. On the whole, 
he was a xnan of large and liberal views, the natural mani- 
festations of which w^ere, perhaps, somewhat straitened by an 
acquired official reserve ; and no one questioned the honesty of 
Ms intentions or the integrity of his life. 

Mr. Barnes Peacock was the fourth, and, as is 
commonly called, the *'Law Member” of Coiincil. 

An English lawyer, appointed to aid the great work of Indian 
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legislation, lie *was a member of tbe Executive ratber by 
sufferance than by right. In a limited sense, he was supposed 
to represent the popular element in the Council. There was no 
very violent conflict of class interests in those days. But so 
far as such division existed at all, he was regarded as the 
exponent of the views of the non-official Englishman and of the 
Europeanised Natives of the large towns, whose interests are- 
bound up with our own. Eor the institution of the Company 
he was believed to have no respect, and for the exclusive system 
of Government by the Company’s servants no toleration. He 
had a clear head, an acute understanding, but by no means a 
large mind. Assiduous in the work of law-making, he was the 
very soul of the Legislative Council ; and had he confined his 
efforts to the work of moulding into draft-acts the ideas of other 
men, he w^ould have been an invaluable public servant. But 
he sometimes went beyond this ; and, when he did so, he com- 
monly w^ent wrong. For knowing little of the people of India, 
and having only thoroughly English notions of philanthropic 
reforms and legislative beneficences, he would have taught the^ 
people better manners with a rapidity for which they were not 
prepared, if he had unrestrainedly followed out his own ideas of 
social improvement. Indeed, he had already threatened to limit 
the polygamies of the Natives of India, and, doubtless, had a 
draft-act for the purpose on the legislative anvil, when circum- 
stances arrested his career of reform. But, although it was in 
the legislative department that his especial strength lay, he did 
not confine himself to it. He grappled manfully with all the 
varied details of the general administration. There were times- 
when his legal penetration was of service in the disentangle- 
ment of knotty questions of executive government, and he 
sometimes recorded minutes distinguished by no common powers 
of special pleading. But, on the whole, this laborious addiction 
to business was an encumbrance and an embarrassment to the 
Ministry ; and Lord Canning had soon reason to complain of 
the conscientious excesses of his colleague. A general dis- 
inclination to take anything for granted impeded the progress 
of business ; and the Governor-General, not without a feeling of 
admiration for a defect that had its root in honesty of purpose, 
endeavoured, and with good success, to wean the law member 
from his habit of mastering details which he was not expected 
to understand, and keeping back business which it was desirable 
to dispose of, whilst he was working up the past history of a 
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Native State, or calculating grain-lbags in a commissariat account. 
There must have been some inward promptings of self-knowledge- 
in Canning’s own mind to assure him that this laborious con- 
scientiousness was a part of his own nature; but he felt, at the- 
game time, that his larger scope of responsibility demanded 
from him a larger scope of action, and that what was right in 
the G-overnor-General was not therefore right in his depart- 
mental colleague. 

Such were the fellow-labourers with whom Lord Canning 
was now about to prosecute the work of Government. On the 
whole, the Council was not badl}^ constituted for ordinary 
purposes of administration in quiet times. It contained, indeed, 
many of the essential elements of a good Board. What it most, 
wanted was military knowledge ; for General Low, though an 
old soldier of the Madras Army, had seen more of the Court 
than of the Camp ; and it was rather in the diplomacies of the 
Native States than in the conduct of warlike operations, or in 
the details of military administration, that he had earned, by 
hard service, the right to be accepted as an authority,'^ It 
was a constitutional fiction that, in an Indian Council, the- 
necessary amount of military knowledge w^as supplied in the 
person of the Commander-in-Chief, who had a seat in it. The 
seat, though legally occupied, was for the most part practically 
empty, for duty might not, and inclination did not, keep the 
military chief at the Head-Quarters of the Civil Government. 
But it happened that, when Lord Canning arrived in India, he 
found General Anson in Calcutta. And it was a pleasure to* 
him to see in the Indian capital a face that had been familiar to 
him in the English. 

The appointment of the Honourable George Anson to the 
chief command of the Indian Army took by surprise 
the English communities in the three Presidencies, 
who had seen his name only in the Eacing Calendar, 
or in other records of the Turf. But there was one thing at 
least to be said in his favour ; he was not an old man. It was 
not in the nature of things, after a long European peace, that 
good service should he found in the officers of the Queen’s 
Army unaccompanied by the weight of years. But the scandal 
of imbecility had risen to such a height, the military world had 


* Shortly after Lord Canning^s arrival. General Low went to England, but. 
returned at the commencement of the cold weather (1858-57). 
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grown so sick of infirmity in liigli places — of the blind, tke 
lame, the deaf, the obesety plethoric — that they were prepared to 
welcome almost any one who could sit a horse, who could see from 
one end to the other of a regiment in line, and hear the report of 
a nine-pounder at a distance of a hundred yards. There was 
nothing to be said against George Anson on this score. He 
could hear and see ; he could ride and walk. He was of a light 
spare figure, well framed for active exercise; and his aspect 
w^as that of a man who could stand the climate.” But with 
all men who first brave that climate in the maturity of life, 
there is a risk and an uncertainty; and appearances belied 
Anson’s capabilities of resistance. During the hot weather and 
rainy season of 1856, the heats and damps of Bengal tried him 
severely ; and Lord Canning more than once wrote home that 
his military colleague was reduced to a skeleton, and had lost 
all his bodily strength and all his buoyancy of spirit. But, at 
the same time, he spoke of the Chief as one who had many 
excellent points, both as an officer and as a man. The precise 
limits of authority vested in the chief civil and military func- 
tionaries are so ill defined, that, when the powers of both are 
combined in one individual, it is a mercy if he does not quarrel 
with himself. When they are divided, as is commonly the case, 
a conflict of authority is inevitable. And so at this time, the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief soon came into 
official collision ; but it never grew into personal strife between 
Lord Canning and General Anson. The public prints hinted 
that there was a rupture between them ; and the same story 
travelled homewards and penetrated Cannon-row. But the 
Civilian wrote, that though there had been some special points 
of difference between them, the temper of the Soldier was so 
charming, and he was so thoroughly a gentleman, that it was 
quite impossible to quarrel with him. The inevitable antagonism 
of official interests could not weaken the ties of personal regard ; 
and when Anson, in the month of September, left Calcutta on a 
tour of military inspection in the Tipper Provinces, he carried 
with him no kindlier wishes than those which attended him 
warm from the heart of the Governor-General.-^ 


* "What Lord Canning mote about General Anson is so liononrahle to both 
that it is quite a j)leasuro to quote it. “We get on admirably together/' 
wrote the Governor-General in June. “ His temper is chaiming, and I kiio"vv 
no one whom I should not be sorry to see substituted for him.” And again, 
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in October : “I am not surprised at tbe report yon mention that Anson and I 
do not get on well togetber, beoanse snch a rnmonr was current in Calcutta 
two or three months ago, and even found its way into the newspapers. I 
believe it originated in a difference between us on two points; one (of much 
interest to the Indian Army), the power of the Oommanderdn-Ohief to with- 
hold applications for furlough, transmitted through him to the Governor- 
General in Council ; the other, an authority to exercise something very like 
a veto upon the Governor-General*s selections of officers for civil and political 
service. Upon both of which I found it necessary to disallow his pretensions. 
But neither these disagreements, nor the report to which they gave rise, have 
for a moment caused any misunderstanding or reserve between us. It would 
be very difficult to quarrel with any one so imperturbably good-tempered, and 
go thoroughly a gentleman.” — MS. Correspondence. 
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CHAPTER IL 

With tRese colleagues in the Council Chamber, and with a staff 
of able, well- trained secretaries, of whom I shall speak hereafter, 
in the seyeral Departments, the new Governor-General found 
the burden of his work, though it pressed heavily upon him, in 
no ’way galling or dispiritiug. There are always small vexations 
and embarrassments ; incidental details, that will not run 
smoothly in the administrative groove, but grind and grate and 
have a stubborn obstructiveness about them. But the great 
sum-total of the business before him wore an aspect cheerful 
and encouraging. There was tranquillity in India. Outwardly, 
it seemed that Lord Dalhousie had left only a heritage of Peace. 

Even in Oudh, just emerging from a revolution, 
Administration there were external signs of general quietude ; of 
of Ondii. contentment, or at least of siibmission; and of the 
satisfactory progress of the administration. But a new adminis- 
trator was wanted. Outram had done his work. He had been 
selected to fill the office of Resident, and no man could have 
more becomingly represented British interests at a corrupt and 
profligate Court. In that capacity it had fallen to his lot to 
accomplish ministerially the revolution which had been, decreed 
by the British Government. But it was work that sicSened 
him ; for although he believed that it was the duty of the 
Paramount State to rescue Oudh from the anarchy by which it 
had so long been rent, he was one whose political predilections 
were in favour of the maintenance of the Native States, and he 
knew that much wrong had been done to the Princes and Chiefs 
of India under the plea of promoting the interests of the people. 
When the Proclamation converted Oudh into a British province, 
the Resident became Chief Commissioner, and the superintend- 
ence of the administration was the work that then devolved 
upon him. But it was work that Outram was not now destined 
to perform. His health had broken down ; the hot season was 
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coming on apace ; and a voyage to England liad been urgently 
pressed upon Mm by bis medical advisers. So be sought per- 
mission to lay down tbe Portfolio for a while, and asked tbe 
Governor-Cxeneral to appoint an officer to act for him in bis 
absence. 

It would bave been comparatively easy to find a successor 
suited to tbe work, if tbe appointment to be disposed 
of bad been a permanent one. But Lord Canning 
bad to find a man able to conduct tbe administra- • 
tion at its most difficult stage, and yet willing to forsake other 
important work for tbe brief tenure of another’s office. Outram 
said that there was one man in whom both tbe ability and tbe 
will were to be found. That man was Plenry Eicketts, a Bengal 
civilian of high repute, whose appointment was pressed upon 
Lord Canning as tbe best that could be made. But Eicketts 
was wanted for other work. Tbe authorities at borne were 
clamonring for a reduction of expenditure ; and as retrenchment, 
public or private, commonly begins in tbe wrong place, a revision 
of official salaries was to be one of tbe first efforts of our economy. 
So Mr. Eicketts bad been specially appointed to furnish a 
Eeport on tbe best means of extracting from tbe officers of 
Government tbe same amount of good public service for a less 
amount of pnblio money. Lord Canning shook bis bead doubt- 
fully at the experiment ; but Cannon-row was urgent, and 
nothing was to be suffered to interru^Dt tbe labours of tbe man 
who was to suggest the means of increasing tbe financial 
prosperity of tbe Company by sapping out tbe energies of those 
upon whom that prosperity mainly depended. 

Whilst Outram and the Governor-General were corresponding 
about this arrangement, another plan for tbe temporary ad- 
ministration of Oudb was suggesting itself; but it never 
became more than a suggestion. Ever since tbe dissolution of 
tbe Lahore Board, Sir Henry Lawrence bad held office as chief 
of tbe Political Agency at Eajputana. It wus a post of honour 
and responsibility ; but there was not in tbe work to be done 
enough to satisfy so ardent and so active a mind, and be bad 
longed, during that great struggle before Sebastopol, which be 
bad watched with eager interest from the beginning, to show, 
when all tbe departments were breaking down, what a rough- 
and-ready Indian Political might do to help an army floundering 
miserably in a strange land. But this field of adventure was 
closed against him. Peace was proclaimed : and Henry 
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Lawrence, wlio Lad studied well tLe liistory and tLe institti- 
tions of Ondh, and wLo Lad advocated tLe assumption of tLe 
government, Lut not tLe annexation of tLe province or tLe 
absorption of its revenues, tLougLt that Le might do some good 
by superintending the administration during the first year of 
our tenure. There were many interests to be dealt with in that 
conjuncture, which required a strong but a gentle Land to 
accommodate them to the great revolution that Lad been 
accomplished, and he felt some apprehension lest civilian- 
government, harsh and precise, should forthwith begin to 
systematise, in utter disregard of the institutions and usages 
of the country, and should strike at once for a flourishing 
balance-sheet. It was too little the fashion to sympathise with 
the fallen fortunes of men ruined by the dominant influence of 
the "White Eace. In the chivalrous benevolence of the out- 
going Commissioner, Henry Lawrence had full confidence. 
The great-hearted compassion which Outram had shown for 
the Amirs of Sindh, proclaimed the mercy and justice of the 
man. But a civilian of the new school from the Eegulation 
Provinces might bring with him a colder heart and a sharper 
practice, and might overbear all ancient rights and privileges 
in pursuit of the favourite theory of the Dead Level. Anxious 
to avert this, which he believed would be a calamity alike to the 
people of Oudh and to his own government, Henry Lawrence 
offered to serve, during the transition-period, in Outram’s place ; 
and the first misfortune that befell the ministry of Lord Canning 
was that the letter, conveying the proposal, arrived a little too 
late. A Commissioner had already been appointed. 

The choice had fallen on Mr. Co verley Jackson, a civilian 
from the North-West Provinces, an expert revenue 
The New officer, held in high esteem as a man of ability, 
but more than suspected of some infirmity ot 
temper. Aware of this notorious failing, but not deeming it 
sufficient to disqualify one otherwise so well fitted for the post, 
"Lord Canning accompanied his offer of the appointment with a 
few words of caution, frank but kindly, and Jackson in the 
same spirit received the admonition, assuring the Governor- 
General that it would be his earnest endeavour to conciliate 
the good feelings of all who might be officially connected with 
him, so far as might be consistent with the claims of the public 
service and the maintenance of the authority entrusted to him. 
But he did not accomplish this ; and there is slight evidence 
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that lie resolutely attempted it. It was an untoward occurrence 
that the man next in authority, and the one with whom the 
circumstances of the province brought him most frequently 
into official communication, was as little able to control his 
temper as Jackson himself. Mr. Martin Gubbins, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was the Financial Commissioner. Upon him 
devolved the immediate superintendence of the revenue ad- 
ministration of our new territory, whilst Mr. Ommaney, of the 
same service, superintended the department of Justice. A man 
of rare intelligence and sagacity, eager and energetic, Martin 
Gubbins would have been a first-rate public servant, if his 
utility had not been marred by a contentious spirit. His 
angularities of temper were contixiually bringing him in 
collision with others, and his pertinacious self-assertion would 
not suffer him, when once entangled in a controversy, ever to 
detach himself from it. Of all men in the service 
he was the one least likely to work harmoniously 
with the Chief Commissioner. So it happened 
that, in a very short time, they were in a state of violent 
antagonism. Whether, in the first instance, Jackson over- 
strained his authority, and unwisely and unkindly expressed 
his displeasure in language calculated to excite irritation and 
resentment, or whether Gubbins was the first to display an 
insubordinate spirit, and to provoke the censure of his chief by 
the attempted usurpation of his powers, it is of little im- 
portance now to inquire. The sharp contention that grew up 
between them was soon made known to the Governor-General, 
who deplored and endeavoured to arrest it. How wisely and 
calmly be conveyed to the Commissioner an expression, less 
of his displeasure than of his regret, his correspondence 
pleasantly illustrated.^ But no kindly counsel from Govern- 


* Take, for example, the following: “Judging by my own experience, I 
should say that in dealing with public servants who have incurred blame, 
everything is to he gained by telling them their faults in unmistakable 
language, plainly and nakedly ; hut that one’s purpose (their amendment) is 
rather defeated than otherwise by the use of terms that sting them, or amplify 
their offences to them unnecessarily — even though all be done within the 
strict limits of truth and fact. T believe that if a man has at bottom a sense 
of his duty, and is possessed of the feelings and temper of a gentleman, the 
more simply his error is put before him, and the more plain and quiet the 
reproof, the better chance there is of his correcting himself readily and will- 
ingly, and that if we wi^h to get work done hereafter out of some one whom 
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ment House could smootli down the asperities of Jackson’s 
temper. As time advanced, the fend between him and Gnbbins 
grew more bitter and more irreconcilable. In India, a paper 
war once commenced lasts ont many a military campaign. 
There is something so exciting, so absorbing in it, that even 
the best public servants sometimes forget the public interests 
whilst they are wasting their time and expending their energies 
in personal conflicts and criminations. Had Coverley Jackson 
taken half as much pains to see that the pledges of the British 
Government were fulfilled, and the annexation of Oudh ren- 
dered as little ruinous as possible to all the chief people of the 
province, as he did to convict his subordinates of official mis- 
demeanours, it would have been better both for his own 
character and for the character of the nation. But whilst 
Jackson and Gubbins were in keen contention with each other, 
covering reams of pajDer with their charges and counter-charges 
and their vehement self-assertions, the generous nature of the 
Governor-General was grieved by complaints and remonstrances 
from the King, who declared, or suffered it to be declared for 
him, that the English officers in Lakhnao were inflicting 
grievous wrongs and indignities upon him and upon his family, 
seizing or destroying his property, and humiliating the members 
and dependents of his House. 

It has been shown that Wajid Ali, when he saw that all 
hope of saving his dominions from the great white 
Movc^meng of j^ad been laid upon them had utterly 

2^.^^ 2^^^ talked about travelling to 
England and laying his sorrows at the foot of the Throne. 
But, in truth, travelling to England, or to any other place, was 
a thing rather to be whined about than to be done, by one so 
destitute of all activities, physical and mental, and it was 
almost certain that he would hitch somewhere ; not improbably 
at the first stage. And so he did. Halting not far from 
Lakhnao, the King awaited the on-coming of his minister, Ali 
bTaki Khan, a man not w^anting in activities of any kind, who 
had been detained at the caj)ital to aid in the ‘‘ transfer of the 
Government,” out of w^ich he had been ousted. But after a 


it is necessary to rebuke, wo ought to give him as little excuse as possible (ho 
will too often find it where it is not given) for feeling irritated against our- 
selves .” — Lord Canning to Mr. Coverley Jachson^ July 7, 1856. — MS. Corres- 
‘P'Onden&e, 
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wMle King and Minister, and otEer regal appendages, male and 
female, moved on towards Calcutta — the first stages by land ; 
then afterwards taking the river steamer, at a time of year 
when there is ever a scant siippl}’^ of water for such travelling, 
they were constrained to go “round by the Sundarbans,” and 
make a long and by no means a pleasant voyage to the English 
capital; of which necessity Lord Canning s&ewdly observed 
that it woiuld give his Majesty such a foretaste of life on board 
as would inevitably drive out of him any lingering thought of 
the passage across the black water to England. 

And so it was. The King arrived at Calcutta when the 
month of May had burnt itself half out, and was soon domiciled 
in a house on the river-side, which had erst been the suburban 
villa of an English Chief Justice. It was enough for him to 
see the steamers smoking past him seawards, and to keep 
steadily before him the conviction that for a man of his tastes 
and habits, to take no account of his girth, Garden Eeach was 
a more recommendable place than the Bay of Bengal, the Ked 
Sea, or the Mediterranean. But still the pilgrimage to the foot 
of the Throne was to be undertaken, not by but for the last of 
the Oudh Kings. Without any sacrifice of his personal ease, 
or any abandonment of the delights of the Zenana, he might 
enter a vicarious appearance at St. James’s hy sending the 
chief members of his family — the nearest of his Idndred, in 
each stage and relation, before, beside, and after him — his 
mother, his brother, and his son, with agents and ministers, 
Mack and white, to plead against the seizure of his dominions. 

There was one of the royal party with some substance of 
masculine vigour still left as God had given it ; 
and that one wms not the Heir- Apparent, or the so- 
called General, or a horn manhood of any kind, but 
the Queen-Mother, who set the example of going across the dreary 
waste of black water and level sand straight to the feet of the 
Queen of England. And they went, not- scantily attended 
either, those three, like thieves in the night, embarking secretly 
in the darkness, and taking Government House by surprise 
with the report of the accomplished fact of their departure. 
Not that Government House would have opposed any obstacle 
to their going in broad daylight, with drums heating and flags 
•flying ; hut that the steam-company, with an eye to business, 
thought it better to make a secret of it, such fellow-travellers, 
according to European notions, not increasing the comforts of 
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the voyage. As to the G-overnor-General, all he could say was, 
“Let them go,” pitying the East India Company, thns com- 
pelled to take such troublesome visitors, but claiming for them 
kindly and courteous treatment at the hands of the magnates 
of Leadenhall. And so those representatives of the exploded 
kingship of Oudh went westward, with vague but extensive 
ideas of a recovery past looking for on this side of eternity, 
buoyed up and encouraged by men who well knew the hope- 
lessness of the endeavour. The “ case ” was miserably mis- 
managed. There was much internal strife, and scarcely an 
attempt to strike out against the common foe. The so- 
called “ Mission ” went to pieces and rotted piecemeal. Not 
merely waste of treasure was there, but waste of life. The 
Queen-Mother and the Prince-General died, and were buried in 
the great cemetery of Pere la Chaise. The Heir-Apparent, 
money-bound and helpless, threw himself upon the mercy of 
the enemy, borrowed from them half a lakh of rupees, and was 
carried homewards, somewhat dazed and bewildered as to tho 
upshot or no upshot of the whole affair, but with a prevailing 
sense of escape and relief that it was all over. And the rest of 
the luckless embassy went at last, leaving behind them some 
scum of official trouble and mishap, and some legal i^erplexities 
not readily soluble by any “perfection of human reason ” known 
in our English courts. 

Meanwhile, in the name of the King himself, ministerial 
activities had not been wanting in India to make 

thp substantial grievance, not so much of the thing done 

(for that was left to the “Mission”) as of the 
manner of doing it, which had not been all right. In the 
Humanities, wherein is included the great art of letting down 
easily, good to be learnt alike by Men and by Governments, we 
had not taken first-class honours. Not without some redden- 
ings of shame is it to be recorded that the wrongs inflicted 
upon the Princes of India in the shape of territorial disposses- 
sions and titular extinctions had been sometimes supplemented 
by lesser wrongs, more grievous to bear upon the one side and 
less to be justified on the other. Eor there is some dignity in 
great wrong, doing or suffering; and a persuasion, in one case, 
not without sincerity at the bottom, that wrong is right. But 
look at the matter in what light we may, it can be nothing but 
miserable wrong to make these dispossessions and extinctions, 
which may be for the national good, the forerunners of per- 
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sonal distresses and Lnmiliations to individuals tkus dispossessed 
and extinguished. Yet men and, redder shame still, feeble 
Zenana-bred women had brought this charge against the strong 
Government of the British, before the kingdom of Oudh was 
marked for extinction ; and now again the same complaint of 
supplemental cruelties and indignities, more galling than the 
one great wrong itself, went up from Wajid Ali, or was uttered 
in his name. It was charged against us that our officers had 
turned the stately palaces of Lakhnao into stalls and kennels, 
that delicate women, the daughters or the companions of kings> 
had been sent adrift, homeless and helpless, that treasure- 
houses had been violently broken open and despoiled, that the 
private property of the royal family had been sent to the 
hammer,^ and that other vile things had been done very 
humiliating to the King’s people, but far more disgraceful to 
our own. 

Not only so disgraceful, but so injurious to us, so great a 
blunder, indeed, would such conduct have been, that all who 
had any hope of the restoration of the Oudh monarchy must 
have devoutly wished the story to be true. There were those 
who had such hope. How could it be hopeless, when it was 
remembered that the Sipahi Army of the Company was full of 
men whose homes were in Ondh ; when it was believed that 
the great flood of English imle was sweeping away all existing 
interests, and destroying all the influential classes alike in the 
great towns and in the rural districts? The ministers and 
courtiers of the King of Oudh were at large in Calcutta and 
the neighbourhood, and might journey whithersoever they 
pleased. Yast fields of intrigue were open before them. The 
times were propitious. It was plain that there was a feeling of 
inquietude in the native mind, and that fear had engendered 
discontent. It was certain that the British Government were 
weak, for the country was stripped of European troops. The 
good day might yet come. Meanwhile, it might he something 
to spread abroad, truly or falsely, a story to the effect that the 
English, adding insult to injury, had cruelly humiliated all 
the members of the Oudh family left behind in Lakhnao. 

In these stories of official cruelty Canning had small faith. 
But the honour of his Government demanded that they should 
be inquired into and contradicted, and he urged the Chief 
Commissioner at once to investigate and report upon the 
charges put forth by the creatures of the King. But J ackson. 
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full of Ills own wrongs, failed to see the importance of the task 
assigiied to him, and his answers were unsatisfactory and 
apparently eyasive. Privately as well as publicly he was 
urged by the Governor “General to address himself seriously to 
the ^vork of elfacing from the nation the dishonour with which 
the dependents of the old Court of Lakhnao had endeavoured 
to besmear the British name. But the result was not what 
Lord Canning had sought, not what he had expected. So at 
last, bitterty grieved and disappointed by the manner in which 
his representative had dealt with a subject, at once of so delicate 
and so important a nature, the Governor-General thus becom- 
ingly poured forth his indignation: “I will not 
conceal from you,’^ he wu’ote to Mr. Jackson, ‘Mny 
disappointment at the manner in wkich from hrst to 
last you have treated this matter. Instead of enabling the 
Government to answer distinctly and categorically every com- 
plaint which the King has preferred, you have passed over 
unnoticed some upon which you must have known that the 
Government were without materials for reply. Upon placing 
your answers, now that all have been received, side by side 
with the King’s letters, I find myself quite unable to say 
whether any buildings such as he describes have been pulled 
down, and if so, why? — although one building, the Jelwa 
Khana, had heen especially mentioned to the King, as in coarse 
of demolition — whether dogs or horses have heen quartered in 
the Cbatar Manzil, and especially whether a stoppage of the 
allowances to the King’s descendants has been threatened, a 
statement to this eifect being pointedly made in the King’s 
letter of the 14tli of September. You tell me that you have 
delayed your answers in order that they may be more complete. 
I can hardly think, therefoie, that these matters have escaped 
you, and yet I do not know how otherwise to account for their 
being passed by. Be this as it may, the result of your course 
of proceeding is that the Governor- General is placed in an 
unbecoming, not to say humiliating position towards the King 
of Oudh. The King brings complaints, which, whether true or 
false, are plain enough against the officers of Government, and 
the Governor-General, after assuring the King that as soon as 
reference shall have been made to the Chief Commissioner, 
satisfactory exjdanation shall be given, and relying, as he has 
a right to do, that that officer will obey his instructions and do 
his duty, finds himself altogether mistaken, and defeated upon 
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points wMoIl, liowever nnwortliy of notice fchej may appear to 
the Chief Gommissioner at Lakhnao, cannot he slurred over hy 
the Government in Galontta. It matters nothing that these 
charges are instigated by disreputable hangers-on of the King, 
or that they are wholly or partly untrue, or even impossible. 
There they are in black and white, and they must be answered. 
It is surprising to me that you should have failed to appreciate 
the necessity.” 

And it was surprising ; but Coveiiey Jackson, at that time, 
could Scarcely appreciate any necessity save that of riding 
roughshod over Gubbins and Ommaney, and keeping them 
down to the right subordinate level. How far these charges 
of cruel indifference to the feelings of the Oudh family were 
true, to Avhat extent the dependents of the late King were 
wronged and humiliated and the nobles of the land despoiled 
and depressed ; how, indeed, the revolution affected all existing 
interests, are subjects reserved for future inquiry. It would 
have been well if the Chief Commissioner had done as much to 
mollify these poor people as to exasperate his own colleagues. 
But the temper of the man was to the last degree arbitrary and 
exacting, and Lord Canning, though with admirable patience 
and moderation he strove to control the excesses of his agent, 
could not hold them in check. Pointing to the great exemplar 
of John Lawrence, the Oudh administration having been con- 
structed on the Panjabi model, he showed that the reins of 
government might be held with a ffrm and vigorous hand hy 
one not grasping at all departmental authority. But these 
kindly teachings were in vain. The old strife continued. 
Striking with one hand at Gubbins, and with the other at 
Ommaney, the Chief Commissioner was continually in an 
attitude of offence ; and the administration was likely to be 
wrecked altogether upon the lee-shore of these internal con- 
tentions. So, at last, the Governor-General was forced upon 
the conviction that he had selected the wrong man to preside 
in Oudh, and that the sooner he could be removed from it the 
better for the province. 

The readiest means of effecting this, without any public 
scandal or any recorded reproach injurious to Jackson’s career, 
was by the restoration of James Outram to the post which the 
civilian had been holding for him. Very unfit, doubtless, was 
the “ officiating Chief Commissioner ” for that post ; hut he had 
done good service to the State/he had some commendable points 
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of oKaracter, and e-ven at tlie ‘bottom of Ms proYed incapacity 
for this particular office there might be nothing worse than a 
distempered zeal. So Lord Canning, in the exercise of what is 
called a “ sound discretion,” as well as in obedience to the 
dictates of a kind heart, sought to accomplish the end in view 
by a return to the status ante in the natural order of things, 
rather than by any violent supersession of his unfortunate 
nominee. It was doubly a source, therefore, of satisfaction to 
him to learn that Outram, whose shattered health at the time 
of his departure in the spring had excited sad forebodings in 
the mind of the Governor-General, now in the autumn declared 
himself convalescent and about to return to his work. But the 
work, the very thought of which had breathed into the veins 
of the soldier-statesman new health, and revived all his pros- 
trate activities, was not administrative business in Oudh. It 
was altogether work of another kind and in another place, far 
enough away from the scene of all his former endeavours ; work 
the account of which must be prefaced by some historical 
explanations. 

Scarcely had Lord Canning taken his place in Government 
House, when the question of a war with Persia began 
assume portentous dimensions. Truly, it was not 
his concern. Ever since the days when, nearly half 
a century before, there had been a strange mad scramble for 
diplomatic supremacy in Persia between the delegates of the 
Governor-General and of the Court of St. James’s, the position 
of the Government of India towards our Persian Mission and 
our Persian policy had been very indistinctly defined. The 
financial responsibility of the Company had been at all times 
assumed, and the executive assistance of the Indian Govern- 
ment had been called for, when our relations with that per- 
fidious Court had been beset with difficulties beyond the reach 
of diplomatic address. But the political control had been vested 
in the Imperial Government, as represented by the Foreign 
Office ; * and the officers of the Mission had been nominated by 
the Crown. Affairs were still in this state when Lord Canning 
assumed the Government of India, and found that Great Britain 


* Except daxing a brief interval; that is, between the years 1826 and 
I8S5, when the King’s Government delegated partially the management of 
aftairs to the Governor-General, only to resume it wholly again. 
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was rapidly drifting into a war witB Persia, wMch it would be 
bis duty to direct, and tbe resources for wbiob must be supplied 
from tbe country under bis charge. 

Tbe difficulties, wbicb now seemed to render war inevitable, 
were cbronic difficulties, wbicb were fast precipitat- ^ ^ 
in g an acute attack of disease. Tbey were an after- ‘ 
growth of tbe great convulsion of 1838, wbiob bad culminated 
in tbe war in Afghanistan. We bad tried to forget that bated 
country ; but there was a Nemesis that forbade oblivion. It 
was an article of our political faith that Herat must be an inde- 
pendent principality, and we clung to it as if the very salva- 
tion of our Indian Empire depended on tbe maintenance of this 
doctrine. But there was nothing in tbe whole range of Eastern 
politics so certain to engender continual tribulation, and at last 
to compel us to apostatise in despair. Tbe independence of 
Herat was a shadowy idea; it never could be a substantial 
reality. With an Army of Occupation in Afghanistan, and with 
British officers freely disbursing British gold at tbe “ gate of 
India,” we bad for awhile maintained tbe outward independence 
of tbe principality under Shah Kamran of tbe Saduzai House 
of Kabul ; but even then tbe minister, Yar Muhammad, was 
continually declaring that bis heart was with Iran, and threaten- 
ing to throw himself into tbe arms of tbe Persian King. When 
tbe British Army bad evacuated Afghanistan, tbe bold, un- 
scrupulous minister, having soon relieved himself of tbe nominal 
sovereignty of tbe Saduzai, began to rule tbe country on bis 
own account. And be ruled it well : that is, be ruled it with 
vigour ; and for some ten years, by astute diplomacy, tbe soul 
of wbiob was a system of small concessions to Persia, wbicb 
soothed her pride and averted great demands, be governed tbe 
principality in peace, and maintained its nominal integrity. 
But bis son, Saf ud Muhammad, who succeeded him, bad none of 
the essentials of a great ruler. Plentifully endowed with bis 
father’s wickedness, be lacked all bis father’s vigour. Trea- 
cherous and unscrupulous, but feeble in tbe extreme, be was 
ready, on the first appearance of danger, to become a creature 
of the Persian Court. Persia eagerly seized tbe opportunity; 
and again England appeared upon tbe scene. 

In the course of 1862, a Persian Army marched upon Herat. 
Not, indeed, in open defiance ; not with any avowed object of 
conquest; but nominally, as a powerful ally, to perform an 
office of friendship. On the death of Yar Muhammad the affairs 
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of the principality had fallen into confusion, and the Persian 
Army went forth with the benevolent design of restoring them 
to order and prosperit 5 ’-. But the mask was soon thrown aside. 
The real object of the expedition proclaimed itself. Herat was 
declared to be an appendage of the Persian monarchy. This 
was not to be borne. To maintain the independence of Herat, 
England a few years before had been prepared to send her 
lerions to the gates of the city. And now Persia was destroy- 
ino- it by a trick. So, fortified by instructions from Downing- 
street, the British minister resisted the outrage. On pain ot an 
entire forfeiture of the friendship of Great Britain, the Persian 
Government were called upon to •witb.d'raw tlaeir army, and to 
enter into a solemn covenant binding them to recognise and 
respect tbe independence of Herat. Tliere were then the nsiial 
disnlavsof trickery and evasiveness; but overawed at last by 
the resolute bearing of the British minister,^ the req^nired pledge 
was given, and Persia bound herself to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence which she was so eager to crush. But she was sorely 
distnrbed and irritated by onr interference with her schemes of 
ambition ; and thenceforth the British Mission became an object 
of dislike and snspicion at Teheran ; and a rupture between the 
two Courts was only a question of time. ^ ^ 

The war in the Crimea delayed- — -it did not avert the inevit- 
able crisis. The genius of Persia had then free scope for 
else, and turned to the best account its opportunities of double- 
dealing. Waiting the sentence of the great Judge ot Battles, 
she coquetted both with Eussia and with the Allies, and vras ready 
to sell her good offices to the stronger party, or in a time of 
uncertainty to the higher bidder. But when the war ceased, 
her importance was gone ; she had not been able to turn her 
position to account duriug the day of strife, and when peace 
dawned again upon Europe, she tried in vain to be admitted to 
the o-reat International Council, which made the work of recon- 
ciliation complete. Disappointed and offended, perhaps, not 
thinking much of our boasted victory, for Eussia had been 
successful in Asiatic Turkey, and Persia knew less about 
Sebastopol than about Kars, she could see no profit in the 
Eno-lish alliauce. The minister who then directed her affairs 
had no feeling of affection for the British representative at her 
Court. A strong personal prejudice, therefore, came in to 
aggravate the national antipathy; and before the end of 1855, 
the Mission had been so grievously insulted that Mr. Murray 
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Hauled down tHe Britisli flag, and set Ms face towards tlie 
TurkisH frontier. 

Into tHe details of tMs affair it is unnecessary to enter. 
Another event occurred about the same time. A rehellion 
broke out in Herat. Sai’ud Muhammad was killed. In his 
place was installed a member of the old Saduzai House, a 
nephew of Shah Kamran, Yusuf Khan by name, who had no 
peculiar qualifications for empire, but who could not be worse 
than the man whom he had supplanted. A revolution of this 
kind is so much in the common course of Afghan history, that 
we need not seek to account for it by any other than internal 
causes. But it was said that it had been fomented by Persian 
intrigue ; and it is certain that the G-overnment of the Shah 
were eager to profit by the crisis. The times were propitious. 
There was in Central xAsia at that time one great man, whose 
movements were regarded at the Persian Court with alarm not 
altogether feigned, though sometimes exaggerated for a purpose. 
Ever since the British had set the seal on their confession ot 
gigantic failure in Afghanistan by restoring Dost Muhammad 
to empire, the energies and activities of the old Amir had ex- 
pended themselves on the consolidation of his former dominions ; 
and now he was hot to extend them to the westward. It was 
not merely an impulse of ambition. In part, at least, it was an 
instinct of self-preservation. The pretensions of Persia were 
not limited, and her encroachments were not likely to be con- 
fined to the principality of Herat. Already she had estab- 
lished a dominant influence in Kandahar, and did not scruple 
to talk about her rights of dominion. It was impossible for 
Dost Muhammad to regard this with unconcern. That Persia 
had views of extended influence, if not of actual conquest, in 
Afghanistan was certain. She had proposed to the Amir him- 
self to reduce the whole eountry to the condition of a protected 
State. The time had now come for him to put forth a mighty 
hand and a stretched-out arm for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan. Kohan-dil-Khan, his half-brother, 
the Chief of Kandahar, died in the autumn of 1855. Dost 
Muhammad had never trusted him ; and his son was not to he 
trusted. So the Amir, who had no love for half-measures, 
annexed Kandahar to the kingdom of Kabul ; and the Persian 
Government believed, or pretended to believe, that he included 
Herat itself in his scheme of conquest. 

He had at that time no such design. But it was a favourite 
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trick of Persia to jiistify lier own acts of aggression by a refer- 
ence to some alleged danger and the necessity of self-preser- 
vation. So, seeing in tlie internal state of Herat an encouraging 
opportunity, and in tbe movements_ of Dost Muliammad a 
plausible pretext for evading their obligations, the Government 
of the Shah tore the convention of 1853 into shreds, and again 
marched an army upon Herat. But it met with no welcome 
there. Alarmed by the movements of the Kabul Amir , and threat- 
ened with a countei’-revolution at home, the nominal ruler ot 
Herat had turned towards the Persians for assistance, but when 
he found that the chief people of the place were opposed to such 
an alliance, and that a strong national Suni-ism prevailed 
among them, he hoisted British colours and invited Dost 
Muhammad to come to his aid. The characteristic bad faith oi 
tile Saduzai Princes was conspicuous in this wretched man. 
His own people could not trust him. The Persies were in- 
vesting the place, and it was feared that Yusuf Khan would 
betray the city into their hands. It was easy, therefore, to 
raise a party against him. So tsa Khan, the Deputy oi 
Lieutenant-Governor of the place, caused him to be seized_, and 
sent him a prisoner into the enemy’s camp, wi^ a letter 
declaring that he was of no use in Herat, and that the i ersians 

might do with him as they liked. _ 

To this point events had progressed when Lord Canning w"as 
called upon to address himself seriously to the consideration ot 
the troubled politics of Central Asia. To the new Governor- 
General these complications were a source of no coinmon 
anxiety, for he could see clearly that England was drifting 
into war, and that, however little he might have to do with it 
in its origin and conception, its execution would be entrusted 
to him. There was a bitter flavour about the whole affair that 
was dikasteful in the extreme to the Governor-General. ‘VMy 
hope of an accommodation,” he wrote to the President in 
August, “ has almost died out, and I contemplate the prospect 
of the inglorious and costly operations which lie before ns with 
more disgust than I can express.” He had gone out, as others 
had gone before him, with an avowed and a sincere desire for 
peace ; but warned by their cruel disappointments, he had laid 
fast hold in India of the resolution which he had formed in 
England, and he was not by any adverse or any alluring cir- 
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cnmstances to be driven or enticed into unnecessary war. ‘‘ Do 
not,” be said, “ be afraid of my being nndnly basty to punish 
Persia. Unless the Shah should steam np the Hugh, with 
Murray swinging at his yard-arm, I hope that we shall be able 
to keep the peace until your instructions arrive.’’^ And he 
was anxious to avoid, not only aggressive measures from the 
side of India, but any diplomatic entanglements that might at 
some future time be a cause of perplexity to his Government. 
The politics of Central Asia he regarded with extreme aversion. 
Eemembering the fearful lessons of the Past, he determined 
not, of his own free will, to send a single man into Afghanistan ; 
and he resisted the promptings of Ministers at home, "svhen it 
was suggested to him somewhat prematurely that seasonable 
donatives might convert Dost Muhammad into an effective ally, 
willing and ready to apply a blister from the side of Kandahar 
And when, at a later period, instructions came from 
England to supply the Amir with arms and money, and 
authority was given to the Governor-General to send a 
British Mission to Herat, he shrunk from acting upon the latter 
suggestion. “I do not purpose,” he wrote, “ to use the per- 
mission to send British officers to Herat. We know much too 
little of things there to justify this step, which 'would for 
certain be full of risk. The place is hard pressed by famine as 
well as by the enemy. Our officers could take with them no 
relief nor any promise of it, for we are not going to march to 
Herat ourselves, and we cannot afford to promise on the faith of 
the Amir’s performances.” 

But unwilling as was Lord Canning to adopt the measures,, 
to which reference was made in these letters, he could not 
maintain this policy of non-interference in Afghanistan after 
the Home Government had determined upon the declaration of 
war against Persia. The year had scarcely dawned, when such 
an upshot began to be discussed as something of no very remote 
reality, and before Parliament had broken up and her Majesty’s 
Ministers had dispersed for the autumn, the equipment of an 
expedition to the Persian Gulf had been decreed. The orders 
from Home were that all preparations should be made for the 
despatch of a military and naval expedition from Bombay to 
the Persian Gulf ; but that pending the progress of some further 
diplomacies in Europe, which might end in concessions, no 


* Lord Canning to Mr. Yernon Smith, April 22, 185'6.— if/s'. 
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tke East India Company, sent out final insti notions foi the 
*r -p +1^^ pYi-^edition and tlie commencement of tlie wai.* 
tte Lenim- of^the last day of October, these instimctions 
oliPfl flip Grovernor-General in Calcutta, and on tlie following 
reached o.nen, for eighteen years before 

«er “Ld delivered itself of the sad Afghan manifesto- 
a proclamation of war was issued. On the same lay 
•+ x-oa Bp-nt to Lord Elphinstono at Bombay, and the General in 
tZ'SlTs Si"rged\ith instructions -speoting the conduct 
of the evnedition, and ordered straightway to begin. 

The oTstion of the command of the expedition had been one 
The Canning by no means found ^sy o 

•Ite qmstion golyo. Many names had been suggested to him, and 
otoomm.Ba. them that of General Wmdham—“ Windham 

of the Sedan ’’—who had performed feats of gallantry in the. 
Crimea Sd was ready for hard service in any part of the 
worid bS Lord Canning, whilst thoroughly appreciating 
w£dham’s gallant services in the field,^ and knowing well that 
his appointment would be “popular m England, /aw that 
there were strong reasons against it. “ In a mixed force of 
Oueen’s and Company’s troops,” he said, “ it is of great import- 
ance that there should he a willing and earnest oo-operation of 
all subordinate officers with the Commander, and it is more 
difficult to obtain this for a stranger than for one who is ^ovrn. 
The Commander should have some actinamtance with the 
Indian Army, if he has to lead a largo force of it into an un- 
known and difficult countiy. Ho should know something of its 
constitution, temper, and details— of wliat it can and wliat it 


* Xbo orders were, under date July 22, 1S5C, tliat measures were to he 
“immediately taken at Bombay for the preparation ot an expedition suffi- 
eiently powerful to occupy the island of Kaiuk lu tlio Persian affif, 
district of Bushir on the mainland; but the expedition is not to "/‘J 

further orders shall have been received from tha country. On tho of 

Sentember the Secret Committee forwarded to Lord Canning copies ot Jucm 
ClLendon’s instructions to the British Consuls in Persia to withdraw Irom 
that country, and of a letter addressed by his Lordship to the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, “ requiring that the expedition, which will have been 
p^pared, under instructions of the 22nd of July, shall, as soon as it can be 
completed, proceed to its destination in the Persian Gulf. 
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cannot do. This would not be the case with Windham, fresh 
landed from England.” And it is not to be doubted that he 
was right. If the force had been on a larger scale, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself might perhaps have been placed at its 
head; but Lord Canning, with the highest possible opinion of 
Greneral - Anson’s fine temper, of the assiduity with which he 
had addressed himself to the business of his high office, and the 
ability with which he had mastered its details, had still some 
misgivings with respect to his prejudices, and doubted whether 
he had not formed certain conclusions unjust to the Company’s 
Army. 

On the whole, it was better, in any circumstances, that an 
Indian officer should command ; and Lord Canning was resolute 
that such should be the arrangement. But he had been some- 
what perplexed at first as to the choice to be made, and he had 
consulted Sir John Lawrence, as the man of all others who, not 
being by profession a soldier, had the finest soldierly instincts 
and the keenest appreciation of the essential qualities demanded 
for the command of such an expedition. What the great 
Panjabi administrator said in reply was an utterance of good 
sense and good feeling, the fulness of which, however, was not 
then as discernible as it now is, viewed by the light of inter- 
vening history. About the answer to be given there was no 
doubt; but clearly there was some difficulty. For the man 
whom of all men in India he held to be best fitted for the 
work in hand was his own brother. Sir Henry Law- 
rence ; and if he could go, accompanied by Colonel 
Sydney Cotton, all would be well. Cotton,” wrote 
John Lawrence to the Governor-General, “is one of the best 
officers I have seen in India. He is a thorough soldier, 
loves his profession, and has considerable administrative talent. 

I Of all the officers I have noted, with one exception, Sydney 
Cotton is the best.” But his experiences, great as they were, 
had not lain in the line of diplomatic action, and, if it were 
necessary, as Lawrence believed, to unite the political and the 
military authority in the same person, Cotton, good soldier as 
he was, might clearly lack some of the essential qualifications 
for the double office. So John Lawrence proceeded to say ; “ The 
i man whom I would name for the command of such an expe- 

' dition is my brother Henry. I can assure your lordship that I 

am not in the slightest degree biased in his favour. He has 
' seen a good deal of service, having^ been in the first Burmese 
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war, in the second Afghan wax, and in both the Satlaj cam- 
paigns. Tie is not an officer of nmch practical knowledge, 
except in his own branch (the Artillery), and he is not fond of 
details. But, on the other hand, he has great natural ability, 
immense force of character, is very popular in his service, has 
large political acumen, and much administrative ability. I do 
not think that there is a military man in India who is his equal 
in these points. He is also in possession of his full vigour, 
both of mind and body, and there is not a good soldier of the 
Bengal Army in the Banjab, or perhaps in Upper India, but 
would volunteer to serve under him. With him as the Com- 
mander, and Sydney Cotton as the Second-in-Comniand, the 
arrangement would he complete. Cotton is master of all teeb- 
nical details of every arm of the service, and devotes his entire 
energies and thoughts to the welfare of his soldiers.’’ 

All this might have been misunderstood ; and a little man, 
in such a case, would perhaps have hesitated to recommend his 
brother; hut John Lawrence knew that the advice was good, 
and that he was incapable of offering it if it had not been. 
“ If I know myself,” he wrote, “ I would revolt against such 
conduct.” But though strong in the conviction that of all men 
living Henry Lawrence was the best suited to the work in 
hand, ho was loud in his praise of other good officers, and had 
various plans to recommend, any one of which might have a 
successful issue. If Sydney Cotton were sent in command, it 
would bo well to associate with him such an officer as Hei'bert 
Edwardes, in the character of j)olitical adviser. “But, in such 
matters,” said John Lawrence, “ unity in council and action is 
of the highest importance, and a commander who unites the 
military and political functions is most desirable. If your 
lordship does not take my brother, and Outram is available, I 
would be inclined to recommend him. I never met this officer ; 
but he has a high reputation.” And John Jacob, as having 
much military ability and considerable political experience, was 
a man not to be overlooked in the account of available capacity 
for such an enterprise. 

But not only in Calcutta and in the Panjab was this question 
of the command of the expedition being considered. It was 
well pondered at Bombay and in England, taking a sha];)e 
eventually to overrule all other decisions. The expedition 
was to sail from Bombay, and all the arrangements for its 
organisation and equipment were proceeding there. Lord 
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ElpMnstone was Governor of that Presidency. Twenty years 
before lie bad been Governor of Madras. At that time 
be was young, and not so serious and sedate as some ElpMnstone. 
people tbongbt tbe bead of a Government ought to be. 

“ We want a Governor,” it was said, somewhat bitterly, “ and 
they send us a Guardsman ; we want a statesman, and they 
send us a dancer.” But be bad ripened into what these people 
wanted, and now with a higher sense of tbe responsibilities of 
’ office, with a keener pleasure in bis work, and a statesmanlike 
assiduity, for which the companions of bis youth bad not given 
him credit, be was, a second time, administering tbe affairs of 
an Indian Presidency, and busying himself with our external 
relations. Tbe troops to be despatched, in tbe first instance, to 
tbe Persian Gulf were mainly Bombay troops, and it seemed 
fitting that the choice of a Commander should be made from 
tbe Bombay Army. If under stress of circumstance tbe war 
should assume more important dimensions, and tbe military 
force be proportionably extended, another selection might be 
I made. But meanwhile, Elpbinstone was requested to name 
1 some officer attached to bis own Presidency, in whom tbe troops 

f of all arms would have common confidence. So he named 

I Genex’al Stalker, not without a pang of regret that he could not 
select Colonel Hancock — Hancock, the Adjutant-General of the 
Bombay Army— -whom ill-health was driving to England. 
Stalker was the senior of the available officers, so there were no 
heart-burnings from supersession ; he had seen much service, 
he was experienced in command, and it was believed that the 
appointment would be both a popular and a safe one. “ I hear 
favourable accounts of his good sense and temper,” said Lord 
Canning; “and that is what is wanted for the service before 
]iim, which will require more of patient and enduring than of 
^ brilliant qualities,” 

T So General Stalker was appointed to the command of the 
i expedition to the Persian Gulf. But whilst these and 
other arrangements were being made in India, in the 
belief that ere long they would be merged into others 
of a more comprehensive character, the question of „ the chief 
command was being solved in England in a manner hardly 
anticipated by the Governor-General. In the month of May 
he had taken leave of Sir James Gutram, with painful mis- 
givings raised in his mind by the sight of the Generals 
? shattered frame and feeble bearing. He had suspected that 
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tlie misoHefwas far greater tEan Outraiii Mmself ackiiowledged 
or believed, and tbongitt that years mnst elapse before lie -vTonld 
be fit again for active service. And so tliougbt all Ms friends 
in England. He appeared among tbem as the wreck only of 
the strong man who had left them a short time before ; and 
they grieved to see the too visible signs of weakness and suffer- 
ing which every look and gesture afforded. The summer faded 
into autumn ; but there was little change for the better 
apparent in his outer aspect, when suddenly they were startled 
by tbe announcement that he was about forthwith to proceed 
to the Persian Gulf and take command of the expedition, 

Nobody knew, nobody knows, how it happened that suddenly, 
in this conjuncture, James Outram shook off the incumbrances 
of disease, rose up from the prostration of the sick-room, and 
stood erect, active, robust before the wmrld with the harness of 
war on his hack. It was the autumnal season, when men 
scatter and disperse themselves in strange places, and elude in 
a vagrant life the rumours of the distant •world ; so there -were 
many friends who, having left him at the summer’s close a 
feeble invalid, were struck -with a strange surprise wMen, 
returned or returning homewards, they were met by the new^s 
that Outram had gone or was going to Persia to take command 
of the invading force. The wonder soon gave place to delight; 
for they kne-w that though he w^as moved by strong ambitions, 
there -was ever within him a sense of duty still stronger, and 
that on no account would he jeopardise the interests of the 
State by taking upon himself res]mnsibilities wiiich he had not 
full assurance in his inmost self of liis ample competence to dis- 
charge. And so it was. The sound of the distant strife had 
rekindled all his smouldering energies. Tliere was work to he 
done, and he felt that he could do it. On the pleasant Brighton 
esplanade, sauntering along meditative, or perhaps in the 
stimulating companionship of a stalwmrt friend and high func- 
tionary, the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, Master of Masters, new^ hopes 
were wafted up>on him with the sea-breezes, and his 
step grew firmer, his carriage more erect, as with strong assur- 
ance of sup|)ort from Leadenhall-street, he resolved to tender 
his services to her Majesty’s Government for employment in 
Persia with a joint military and diplomatic command. 

This was at the beginning of the last w^eek of October. On , 
the 26th he -wrote to Lord Canning that he purposed returning • 
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to India by tbe mail of tlie 20tb of December, ‘‘ baling perfectly 
recovered from the illness -which drove him home/’ And he 
added, “In the supposition that I may be more usefully 
employed with the army about to proceed to Persia than neces- 
sary to your lordship in Oudh, where everything is progressing 
so satisfactorily, I have offered my services to the Pi-esident (of 
the Board of Control), should it be deemed advisable to entrust 
to me diplomatic po-wers in conjunction with the military 
command, and I believe that, should your lordship be disposed 
so to employ me, the home authorities would not object. In 
that case your lordship’s commands would meet me at Aden, 
whence I would at once proceed to Bombay.” 

This letter reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. By the 
outgoing mail of the 8th, Lord Canning wote to Outram at 
Aden, rejoicing in his complete recovery, “ on every account, 
public and private,” but questioning the policy of the Persian' 
appointment. The expedition, he said, was not likely to 
increase in magnitude ; it was not probable that there would 
be any operations beyond the seaboard during the winter, or 
that any diplomatic action would be taken to call for the 
employment of a high political functionary; if, indeed, over- 
tures were to be made, they would most probably be addressed 
through some friendly power to London ; there would be little 
scope, therefore, for his services with the Persian expedition, 
and it would be better, therefore, that he should return to his 
old appointment. “ Oudh is completely tranquil,” wrote Lord 
Canning, “ and generally prospering. Nevertheless, I shall be 
very glad to see you resume your command there.” The fact 
was that the Administration was by this time plunged 
such a hopeless condition of internecine strife, that 
Crovernor-General could in no way see any outlet of 
from the perplexities besetting him except hy the 
Chief-Commissioner Jackson ; and now here was the 
nity, for which he had been waiting, to accomplish this enc 
an easy natural manner, without any official scandal, or 
infliction of any personal pain. 

But it was not to be so accomplished. Before the end of 
November the question of Outram’s command of the Persian 


* So full was Outram at this time of the thouglit of his departure 
December, and so eager for the advent of the happy day of release, that 
dated this letter “ December ” instead of October. 
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expedition liad been fully discussed in the Englisb Cabinet. 
Downing-street had laid fast hold of the idea, and pronounced 
its full satisfaction with it. Her Majesty the Queen had 
stamped the commission with the seal of her approbation, and 
the public voice, with one accord, had proclaimed that a good 
thing had been done, and that the right man would soon be 
in the right place. That it was thus virtually settled, past 
recall, went out under the President’s hand by the mail of the 
26 th of November, and greeted Lord Canning with the new 
year. In official language, howevei', of Court of Directors, or 
Secret Committee thereof, it took the shape not of an announce- 
ment of a thing done, but of a recommendation that it should 
be done; for it was substantially an interference with the 
prerogative of the Governor-General, and was to be softened 
down so as in no wise to give offence. But Lord Canning was 
not a man, in such a case, to raise a question of privilege, or, 
assured that it was, actually or presumedly, for the official good, 
to shoot out any porcupine-quills from his wounded official 
dignity. He took the interference in good part ; thanked the 
Chairman for the delicacy with which it had been communi- 
cated, and promised to give Outram his best support. He had 
doubted, he said, whether Outram’s health and strength would 
be sufficient to bear the burdens that would be imposed upon 
him. “ But the Queen’s Government,” he continued, “ and tlm 
Secret Committee have seen him in recovered health, and if 
they are satisfied that he is in a condition to undertake the 
labour and trial of such a command, without risk to the interest 
confided to him, I have no objection to make, nor any wish to 
shake myself clear of responsibility.” And then, with a refer- 
ence to a memorandum on the future conduct of the camj)aign 
which Outram had drawn up in England, the Governor-General 
added, “ It is a pleasure to me to declare that I have been 
greatly struck by all that has proceeded from General Outram 
in regard to future operations in Persia. I think his plans 
excellent, prxident for the present, and capable of easy expan- 
sion hereafter, and the means which he proposes for carrying 
them out for the most part well suited. For everything that I 
have yet heard of his proposals he shall have my cordial support.” 

Whilst the first division of the expeditionary force under 
1851 Stalker was commenoin g operations with good success 

Central- A Sian in the Persian Gulf, the new year found Outram at 
I’oiicy. Bombay superintending the despatch of the second. 
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But it was not only by these movements from tlie sea-board 
that an impression was now to be made on the fears of 
the Court of Teheran. Diplomacy was to do its work in the 
country which lay between India and Persia. Eeluctant as 
he had been, in the earlier part of the year, to commit 
himself to any decided course of Gentral-Asian policy, Imrd 
Canning now began to discern more clearly the benefits that 
might arise from a friendly alliance with the Amir of Kabul. 
There was no longer any chance of a pacific solution of our 
difficulties. War had been proclaimed. Herat had fallen. 
Dost Muhammad had put forth plentiful indications of a strong 
desire for an English alliance ; and the English Government at 
home appeared to be not unwilling to meet hi‘^ wishes. That 
some action must now be taken in that direction was certain. 
Already had arms and money been sent into Afghanistan ; but 
with no specific undertaking on the one side or the other, and 
it appeared desirable to put the matter now upon a more secure 
and a more dignified footing than that of temporary shifts and 
expedients. But there were great diversities of opinion as to 
the shape which should be taken by British action in the 
Afghan countries. Lord Canning had always had at least one 
clear conception about the matter; that it was better to do 
little than to do inxich, and wise not to do that little a day 
sooner than was needed. The terrible lessons which had been 
burnt into us fifteen years before had lost none of their sigiii- 
fioanoe. The warning voice was still sounding in our ears ; the 
saving hand was still beckoning us away from those gloomy 
passes. It could never again enter into our imaginations to 
conceive the idea of turning back the tide of Eusso-Persian 
invasion by making war against the national will and the 
substantive Government of the Afghans. But the monitions of 
the Past did not stop there. They cautioned us against ever 
sending a single British I'egiment across the Afghan frontier. 
Neither the Princes nor the People of Afghanistan were to he 
trusted, if the memories of their wrongs were to he reawakened 
within them by the presence of that which had done them such 
grievous harm. So, although among the schemes which were 
discussed, and in some military quarters advocated, was the 
project of an auxiliary British force, acting in close alliance 
with the Afghans, it was never for a moment seriously enter- 
tained in the Council Chamber. But to assail Persia in some 
measure from that side, whilst we were operating upon the sea- 
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W; to recover Herat and 

of the littoral provinces of t^P Persian 

to put enormous ^ and to extort from him 

■were, in a vice, helples < » gyadventnre, might he done, 

all that -we - Tjayonets into Afghanistan, hnt 

t,y f ’^tinning to send Butish b^^^^^ thmn ; so many 

without, as of old, Biit.sb vaionn_ thousands of soldiers ; 

thousands of stands of arms, -^t no British hands to 
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interest, to a friendly ,Jar much more rapidly 

would aid himself, we might lamg tne wai m 

to a conclusion than if ^ ^ the good faith of Dost 

But there were strong ^ Amir it was said, was 

T- , “S“g“;.» ti“ i 

Mui^ammad. ;ettino ^ for success. 

should ho in our favour a^ud a J“^\gtween the Governor- 
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Henry Ellis liad entertained it; Sir JoKn M‘Neill liad enter- 
tained it;*’ and if Lord Anckland^s Secretaries liad allo-wed 
iiim to entertain ifc, it is probable tbat tbe events of wMcli I am 
about to write would never bave afforded me a subject of 
History. In an hour of miserable infatuation, we had played 
the perilous game of King-making, and had forced an unpopular 
pageant upon a reluctant people. Now, after bitter experience, 
we were reverting to the first conception of our diplomatists ; 
but mild as comparatively the interference was, it was held by 
some great authorities to be wiser to leave Afghanistan and the 
Afghans altogether alone. In spite of the present benefit to 
be derived from applying in that quarter a blister to the side 
of Persia, it might be better to suffer the old Amir to make the 
most of the crisis after his own fashion. He would not fight our 
battles for us without substantial help ; but he might fight his 
own, and there could be no time, for the extension of his 
dominion to Herat, so Opportune as that which saw Persia 
entangled in a war with England. But Dost Muhammad had 
too clear a knowledge of the English, and Afghan cupidity was 
too strong within him, to suffer this gratuitous co-operation. 
He knew that, if he waited, we should purchase his aid ; so he 
magnified the difficulties of the march to Herat, talked of the 
deficiency of his resources, and otherwise pretended that he 
lacked strength for a successful enterprise without continuous 
pecuniary aid from the English. Whether, having received 
such assistance from ns, he would render effectual service in 
retuim for it, seemed to some of our Indian statesmen extremely 
doubtful, for there was the lowest possible estimate in their 
minds of Afghan truth and Afghan honour. There was the 
fear that the old Amir would set an extravagant price on his 
services, and that by disappointing his expectations, if not 
scouting his pretensions, we might inopportunely excite his 

a rupee or a man into Afghanistan. We should express readiness to forgive 
and forget, to cry quits in Afghan matters, and pledge ourselves to live as 
good neighbours in future ; but there ought to be no interference beyond the 
passes, and no hacking of one party or another.*’ 

* One passage in Sir John M‘Neiirs early correspondence I cannot help 
quoting. There is rare prescience in it: “ Dost Muhammad Khau, with a, 
« little aid from us, could be put in possession of both Kandahar and Herat. I 
anxiously hope that aid will not be withheld. A loan of money would pro- 
bably enable him to do this, and would give us a great hold upon Mm 

Until Dost Muhammad or some other Afghan shall bave got both Kandahar 
and Herat into Ms hands, our position here must continue to be a false one.*** 
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animosities against ns. Some, indeed thon^M ^ 
eao-crly to the conjuncture as one that ini^nt noli 
re^lise^his old day-dream, the recovery of l eshawai. 
was, in truth, no lack of sagacity in these 
perhaps, at the bottom of them there ^7 SSrar it 

the personal character of the Amir. He had, in ^ 

must be admitted, too much reason to doubt the goo™i ot 
the English. He could fathom the depths of onr selfishness 
well as we could fathom the depths of his gi • ^ 
there were causes of mutual suspicion; , J? oorres- 

likelyto come from the distant fencing ^S^^^^ritTof 

pondence. So at last it was resolved to ^ 

Edwarto. grown, by good-service brevet, rather than 
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<!onsoiousness of what would bo li c y , 
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been ovciiamcU one however, not 

Honors doubting, for I had like faith, that Herbert Edwardes 

Lawrence. Nature’s true nobility, and that surely i 

should live to know it. It was right. Under the Lawrences 
Henrv and John, both of whom he dearly loved, ho grew to be 
one of the main pillars of the Panjabi Administration ; and 
now L was in charge of that part of the old dominions of 
Kam'it Sino-h which lay beyond the Indus; the Pioconsulate ot 
PesMwar. '’ Planted thus upon the frontier of Afghanistan, it 
was one of his special duties to watch the progress of events_ in 
that country, ami duly to report upon them to the bighei 
authorities. Of direct diplomatic action there had been little 
or none ; but no one knew what a day might and it 

was ever therefore among the responsibilities ot the Peshawar 
Commissioner to be well versed in the politics of Kabul, and 
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prepared, in any conjuncture, to counsel the course to he taken 
by W British Government. ■ , 

For some time there had been much to observe and much to 
report and now a conjuncture had arisen, which seemed to require 
from us that we should act. Persia was doing all that could 
he done to enlist the sympathies of Oentxal A-sia on her side, 
even in the far-off regions of Bokhara and Kokhand, hy sending 
abroad, as a proof of the dangers of English friendship, copies 
of the pro-Christian Firman of the Sultan, which had been 
issued at the close of the Eussian war. It was fortunate, 
therefore, that at this time the political animosities of the 
Aft>'liaiis were strongly excited against tlie Persians, ^for, per- 
haps, under such pressure, the chronic sectarian jealousies 
which kept the two nations apart might for a while have been 
merged in a common religious hatred of the Faringhis. A 
very little done, or left undone on our part, to ofiend the old 
Amir might have lost to us for ever the only serviceable 
Muhammadan alliance that could have availed us in such a 
crisis To no man was the value of this alliance so apparent 
as to Herbert Edwardes ; no man pres^d its importance so 
earnestly upon the Governor-General. He believed that Dost 
Muhammad would respond with pleasure to an invitation to 
meet on the frontier of the two States a representative of the 
British Government, and to discuss the terms of a friendly 
alliance; and he recommended that this invitation should be 
sent to him. Reluctant as Lord Canning had been m the 
earlier part of the year to commit himself to any decided course 
of Afffhan policy, he now before the close of it, m the_ altered 
circumstances that had arisen, yielded to this suggestion, and 
afterwards, with that frankness which sat so becomingly upon 
him, gracefully acknowledged its wisdom, and thanked the 

sugge^en invited to a conference at BesMwar. 

He was, if willing to meet the representatives. of the Bntish 
Government, to discuss personally with, them tke terms of the 
alliance. Either Sir John Lawrence, accompanied by Colonel 
Edwardes, or Colonel Edwardes alone, as might be deteimined 
between them, was to meet the old Amir on the frontier, to 
feel his pulse, and to prescribe accordingly. It 
been a great opportunity for the yoimger man ; but Edwa,rdes, 
10 whom the decision was left by Lawrence, for ever giving 
the lie to all that had been charged against him on the score oi 
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vanity and self-assertion, strongly urged that the Mission 
should he headed by his beloved Chief. Lawrence, ninch doubt 
ing, however, w^hether the Amir would come, and little expect- 
ing a successful issue if he should come, lauded the magnanimity 
of his more sanguine friend, and prepared himself with all the 
earnestness of his nature to prove the*^ groundlessness of his own 
anticipations of failure. 

They were groundless. The Amir accepted the invitation, 
inarched down with two of his sons, some of his chosen coun- 
sellors, and a body of picked troops, to tlie frontier ; 
and on the first day of the new year received in the 
Khaibar Pass the first visit of the British Commis- 
sioners. It was with no common interest that Lawrence, 
Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and the other English officers who 
accompanied them, looked into the face of the old Amir, 
whose white beard and venerable aspect had, fifteen years 
before, been so familiar to the eyes of the dwellers in Cal- 
cutta, and who in his fallen fortunes, half prisoner and half 
guest, had been a not unworthy object of our sympathies. 
When, nearly half a century before, the representatives of 
the British Government had been received almost on the same 
spot by Shah Sujah, they had found the Kabul ruler arrayed 
in gorgeous apparel, his whole person a blaze of jewellery, 
with the Eoh-i-niir outshining it all ; but the English gentle- 
men now saw before them only a hale old man, very simply 
attired in a garment of the coarse camel-hair of the country. 
They found him full of energy, full of sagacity; courteous 
and friendly in his outer manner ; glad to welcome them to 
his camp. It was only a visit of ceremony; repaid, two days 
later, by the Amir, wffio was received in the grand English 
style near Peshawmr. Our troops formed a street more than 
a mile long, and after the Durbar marched past the Amir 
and his host in review order. More than seven thousand 
British fighting-men were assembled there, and among them 
were three complete European regiments, whose steady dis- 
cipline and solidity, and fine soldierly bearing, made a strong 
impression on the minds of the Afghan visitors, from the aged 
Amir himself to the youngest trooper of his escort. 

The formal interviews thus accomplished, the serious business 
of the conference commenced on the 5 th of January. The Amir 
had pitched his Camp at Jamrud, and there Lawrence and 
Edwardes visited him, accompanied hy Major Lumsden of the 
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Guides. Dost Muhammad, his sons standing Tbehind him, and a 
few chosen Sirdars on his left, opened the discussions with a 
long exposition of the recent struggles in Herat, and of the 
policy which he had himself pursued. He had entertained no 
schemes of conquest embracing that principality. The move- 
ments which the Persians had thus pretended to interpret were 
directed only towards Kandahar. But he frankly avowed his 
eager longing to recover Herat; and, please God and the 
English, he would take it from the Persians. Swearing by 
Allah and the Prophet that, from that time, he would be our 
friend, let all the world be against him, he declared, as his 
enthusiasm kindled, that let the English but make a diversion 
in the Persian Gulf and supply him with money and with arms, 
he would mine the walls of Herat, blow up the towers, and take 
the place at the point of the sword ; or raise such a flame in the 
surrounding country as fairly to burn the Persians out of it. 
The Turkomans and the Usbegs would rise at his bidding, and 
join against a common foe. 

From that distant-frontier post, on the very outskirts of our 
empire, the telegraphic wires ran right up to the vice-regal 
capital, and the Governor-General and the Chief Commissioner 
were corresponding by the ^‘lightning post’’ between Calcutta 
and Peshawar. So it happened that whilst John Lawrence 
and Dost Muhammad were in conference, a horseman galloped 
up with a message from the former, despatched on the pre- 
ceding day. In it Lord Canning told Lawrence that a re- 
inforcement of five thousand men would be sent as quickly as 
possible to the Persian Gulf ; and that amongst the conditions 
of Peace with Persia would be a stipulation that she should 
withdraw her troops from Herat, and renounce for ever her 
pretensions to interfere with Afghanistan. The significant 
words, “You may make use of this,” were included in the 
message. But the time had not then come for the best use to 
be made of it ; so John Lawrence, reserving the rest for more 
opportune disclosure, announced only that the reinforcements 
were about to he despatched to the Gulf. It was his design, at 
that first meeting, to elicit the views and intentions of the 
Amir rather than to disclose those of his own Government,^' 


This course, though doubtless the one that would have suggested itself 
to John Lawrence's unaided judgment, was expressly dictated by Lord Can- 
ning, who liud written on tb*e 2nd of December to the Chief Commissioner, 
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So, making no promises of any kind, he indicated the difficulties 
that seemed to lie in the way of the Afghan ruler, and asked 
for a recital of the means and resources, by which they were to 
be overcome, already at his disposal, and the extent of the aid 
which he - would require from the English. But this was too 
momentous a question to be answered, without much thought 
and calculation; so the Amir, seeking time for deliberation, said 
that he would unfold his views fully at the next meeting ; and 
so the conference broke up for the day. 

On the 7th, Dost Muhammad, attended by a few chosen 
counsellors, visited the British Camp, and the 
conferences were renewed in the Chief Com- 
missioner’s tent. Pursuing the old process of 
drawing-out, John Lawrence, at the outset, reminded the Amir 
of his promise to state fully his views and intentions ; but it 
required some resolution and perseverance to keep the old 
Afghan to this point, and it was not without difficulty that the 
promised revelation was extorted from him. At last he 
explained that, owing to the state of the season, he could not 
commence his march on Herat until after the expiration of a 
period of two months; grass and young grain would then be 
springing up, and with the aid of some not very elaborate 
commissariat arrangements, he would be able to find provisions 
for his troops; that he proposed to march one column from 
Balkh and another from Kandahar. The muster-roll of his 
troops showed some thirty-five thousand men and sixty guns. 
These, he said, should be raised to fifty thousand men with a 
Iiundred guns ; four-fifths of the men and nearly the whole of 
the guns should, he said, be moved upon Herat. ‘‘But/’ he 
added, “ if you say take more troops, I will take more ; if ^mu say 
less will suffice, I will take less. I have given you my own 
opinion, but you Sabibs know Persia best.” But when pressed 
ibr a statement of the amount of aid he would require, he said 
that on the morrow morning his son, Azim Jah, would wait upbn 
the English gentlemen with all the required information in a 
digested form, in order that they might judge for themselves. 


saying, “ It is not certain that our object will continue the same as the AmiFs ; 
neither is it certain to what extent the Amir can contribute towards it, G?eu 
whilst it continues the same. For these reasons it is necessary first that wo 
should know what he can do ; and next, that we should come to a clear under- 
standing as to the conditions upon which he shall receive aid in doing it. The 
meeting ought to clear up the first i)oint at once.”— -M. Correspondence. 
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So tlie conference broke up; and on the following day the 
Amir’s sons, accompanied by a few of Ms ministers, waited 
upon Jolin Lawrence, and laid before Mm a detailed statement 
of tbe Finances of Afghanistan, and of the military resources 
of the empire, together with an estimate of the aid that would 
be required from the English to enable the Afghans to drive 
the Persians out of Herat, and to hold their own against all 
comers. The aid that was thus sought amounted in money to 
sixty-four lakhs of rupees a year whilst the war lasted, and in 
munitions to more than fifty guns, eight thousand stands of 
small arms, and ammunition at discretion. It was more than 
the English Government were likely to be willing to give, but 
not more than appeared really to be wanted. The largeness of 
the demand, however, suggested the idea of a less extensive 
enterprise ; and so Lawrence asked what would be required to 
enable the Afghans, abandoning all aggressive movements, to 
hold their own, without danger of encroachments from the 
westward. The question was not a welcome one. The Afghans 
were hot for an advance on Herat. If they were to sit down 
within their own dominions, the Persians would assuredly 
occupy Farah. It was for the English, of course, to decide 
upon the course to be pursued, but it was more in accordance 
with the genius and temper of the Afghans to take vigorous 
action in advance. Still, however, John Lawrence XDressed for 
a statement of the requirements of the Afghans if a strictly 
defensive policy were maintained. The Sirdars could give no 
answer without consulting the Amir, so the conference broke 
up ; and next day they returned with the statement that, in 
addition to what had already been supplied, four thousand 
muskets would be required, and money to pay eight thousand 
regular troops ; one-half to be employed in the Kandahar 
country, and the other half in Baikh. But still they were 
eager for the larger enterprise ; and one of them whispered to 
Edwardes that the enmity between the Afghans and the 
Persians was not merely an affair of this world, for that Shiahs 
and Sunis must always hate each other in the world to come. 
There was nothing more now to be said. The Afghans, on 
their jjurt, had made known their wishes; and all the English 
gentlemen could say in reply was, that they would at once 
communicate with their Government. 

So the telegraphic wires were again set in motion, and the 
substance of what had passed at the two last meetings was 
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eliiefs, Tisited, according to agreement, tlie Englisli Com- 
missioners, to settle tlie precise terms of agreement, the question 
of the Mission to Kabul was reopened. It was urged that the 
appearance of British officers at the Afghan capital might 
compromise the Amir either with his own people or with his 
English friends. There would be danger in their path at 
Kabul; but at Kandahar, threatened by the Persians, their 
presence would be better understood, and they might abide in 
perfect security. Kearly fifteen years had passed since our 
retributive Army had set its mark upon the Afghan capital ; 
but still the hatred which our usurpation had engendered was 
fresh in the minds of the people, and Dost Muhammad knew 
that there were those in Kabul whom he could not trust within 
reach of an English throat. It was a sad thought; and 
Lawrence could not but ask how the alliance between the two 
nations could ever strike deep root when in one country such 
suspicions and animosities were never suffered to sleep. What 
the English wanted was not a temporary alliance dictated by 
an emergency of self-interesfc, but an enduring friendship based 
upon mutual confidence and respect. But Dost Muhammad knew 
the Afghans well, and little wisdom would there have been in 
disregarding a warning which every Englishman’s heart must 
have told him was an utterance of the voice of truth. So it 
was resolved that, although we should claim, and duly record, 
our right to send British officers to Kabul, as to other parts of 
Afghanistan, yet that practically the Mission should, in the 
first instance, proceed only to Kandahar. It was better than 
that our officers should be smuggled into the capital, sur- 
rounded by the Amir’s troops, virtually prisoners under the 
name of protected guests. There was, at all events, some 
definite meaning in their proceeding to the more western city;, 
for it was a better point from which to observe the movements 
of the Persians. But what route were they to take ? It was 
the Amir’s wish that the Mission should proceed by way of the 
Bolan Pass ; but this, although the route by which Shah Sujak 
and the Army of the Indus had marched into Afghanistan, was 
said to be entering the country by a back door.. It was, 
therefore, finally determined that the Mission should proceed 
by way of the Paiwar Pass,^ an unexplored road to Kandahar ; 

* It was deemed advisable that the Mission should journey to Kanda- 
har by the route of the Paiwar Pass, a road that had never before been 
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ntiA tiat Maior Heary Lumsden, of the Guide corps, an officer 
of«eat coXgf and capacity, versed in the polite of Afghan- 
istan -who had been marked from the first_ for the conduct of 
this ’enterprise, should be placed at its head. His 
Lieutenant Peter Lumsden, was to accompany him, and Mi. 
S? Bellew was selected to take medical chai;ge^of the 
Mission • a post of more importance than it appears to be in an 

official gazette, for in such diplomacies as ^kfn ^the 

chest ^d the Lancet are often more serviceable than the 

the 26th of January, the Articles of .j^S^eer^^t, M^ng 
by the aid of the telegraph been approved by 
at Calcutta, were ready for seaLand 

for the conclusion of the compact was held in Dost ? 

tent. In attendance on the Amir were his son Azim Khan and 
sevOTal of his chief counsellors, whilst Lawrence, Edwaides, 
and Lumsden appeared on behalf of the English. ^Written in 
Persian and in tlie Articles of Agreement were read 

jiloTid in Durlaar ^ By these the Amir engaged to maintain a 

to .llowBritnl. 

troons miarht be posted; to receive a Wakil at Kabul, and to 
send one to Calcutta ; and to communicate to the Government 
of Mia any overtures that he might receive from Persia and 
from the aLs of Persia during the war. On them part the 
Enelish undertook, during the continuance of hostilities, to 
pay to the Amir a monthly subsidy of a lakh of rapees, to send 
Eim four thousand stands of arms, and, as if the wrong Koi 
had been all against us, to forget and forgive the past. _ j-t was 
explained that the British officers would in the first instance 
prweed to Kandahar ; and with this assurance the Amir was 
satisfied. So the Articles of Agreement were signed and sealed. 
Then came some discussion and some interchange of compli- 
ments. A message from the Governor- General had been received 
bv telegraph, desiring Sir John Lawrence to express do Dost 
Muhammad “ the satisfaction which he had derived from his 


traversed by Europeans, and was conseq.uently unlmown ground, and Ml of 
interest to^tbe British in a military point of view, as bemg one of the 

Art Twt fTrlrirtTl o-n iTiTroflino' force from the West misflit enter and attack 


aT)Droach.es hy ■wMch an invading force from the West might < 

V,mmm.”—Sellew’sJourml of a Political Mission to Afghanistan 


their Indian Empire, 
m im. 
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frank dealing, and from tke clear tinders landing on wMcli 
affairs kad been placed,’’ together with the best wishes for his 
health and long life, and a word of regret that he had not 
hirnself been able to meet the Amir. The message was now 
delivered and received with manifest gratification. It would 
have delighted him, he said, to meet Lord Canning, but he 
could not expect his Lordship to take so long a journey to see 
him. He had known two G-overnor-G-enerals, Lord Auckland 
and Lord Ellenborough, who had been kind to him in old times ; 
he remembered also with gratitude the kindness of two other 
English gentlemen, Mr. Wilberforce Bird and Mr. Thoby 
Prinsep,^ who had paid him much attention in Calcutta. 

And now,” he said, in conclusion, “I have made an alliance 
with the British Government, and come what may, I will keep 
it till death.” And the promise thus given was never broken. 
He was true to the English alliance to the last. 

On the following day a Durbar was held in the Camp of the 
British Commissioner, and the chief officers of the 
Amir’s suite attended to take their leave of the January 27, 
English gentlemen. Dost Muhammad had ex- 
cused himself on the plea of age and infirmity. The visit to 
Peshawar, with its attendant anxieties and excitements, had 
visibly affected the Amir’s health. The hale old man, who, 
three or four weeks before, had spent hours in the saddle, and 
seemed to be full of health and energy, had lost much of his 
bodily vigour and his elasticity of spirit. A sharp attack of gout 
had prostrated him ; and he seemed to be growing impatient 
under his protracted detention in Camp. So the conclusion of 
the Terms of Agreement was a manifest relief to him; audit 
was with no common satisfaction that, on the day following the 
Farewell Durbar, he set his face towards J alalabad, carrying 
with him, in bills on Kabul, a lakh of rupees and some costly 
presents from the British Government, j* 

Nor was the gratification experienced at this time confined to 
the Amir’s camp. Lawrence and Edwardes were well pleased 


* Then members of the Supreme Council of India. 

f The only present made by the Afghan ruler to Ms allies consisted of a 
batch of wretched horses, all of which, John Lawrence wrote, were spavined 
or worn out. The whole were sold for not more than 100?. Perhaps Dost 
Muhammad, remembering the “ pins and needles ” brought by Burnes, which 
had caused so much disappointment some twenty years before at Kabul, did 
not expect, on this occasion, to be the recipient of anything more valuable. 
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to think that all had gone off so smoothly ; that the friendship 
of the Afghans had "been secured at no very extravagant cost ; 
and that, on the whole, although Dost Muhammad had not 
obtained all that he had asked, he had taken his departure 
tolerably well satisfied with, the favourable issue of the meeting. 
Dord Canning, too, was more than well satisfied with the 
manner in which the negotiations had been conducted, and 
with the apparent result. He was not one stinting in free out- 
sj)oken expressions of praise and gratitude to those who did 
<vJood service to his Government; and, both in public and 
private letters, he cordially thanked the Commissioners, even 
before their work was done, for the admii'able judgment and 
good tact which they had displayed at the conferences ; giving 
an especial word of thanks to Edwardes as the original suggester 
of the meeting,"* and, it might have been added, the originator 
of the new policy which had more recently been observed 
towards the Afghans. To Major Lumsclen he wrote, at the 
same time, a letter of kindly encouragement and good advice, 
cordially approving the selection, “ not only from his trust in 
Sir John Lawrence’s judgment on such matters, but from every- 
thing that the Governor-General had been able to hear of 
Lumsden from those who knew him.” He knew the power of 
such words; as a statesman he felt assured that they would 
bear good fruit ; but as a man he uttered them from the kind- 
ness of his heart. 

So Dost Muhammad set his face towards Kabul, and Sir John 
Lawrence, after a month of administrative journeying ^ about 
the province, returned to Labor, It need be no subject of 
surprise if the latter, as he went about his work, thinking of 
all that had been done at Peshawar, sometimes asked himself, 
What good ? and wished that the monthly lakh of rupees to be 


* must ask you,” wrote Lord Canning to Colonel Edwardes on tlie 19tli 
January, “ to accept my best thanks for the part you have taken in the recent 
negotiations, and for their satisfactory issue. I feel the more bound to do this, 
because the first suggestion of a meeting came from you,* and so far as I can 
judge from the reports as yet received, and from the tone of the discussion 
shown in them, I believe that the suggestion has proved a very wise and use- 
ful one. It would be a good thing if all diplomatic conferences were con- 
ducted so satisfactorily, and set forth as lucidly as these have been.” All 
this was well deserved ; for the policy was emphatically Edwardes’s policy ; 
he had been the first to recommend, in Lord Ealhousie’s time, that wo should 
try the effect of trusting the Afghans, and his recommendations had resulted 
in the general compact of 1855. 
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expended on tlie Afghan Army were availaHe for the improve- 
ment of the province under his charge ; for he had never liked 
the project from the heginning. He had no faith in Dost 
Muhammad. He had detected him in at least one palpable 
falsehood, and the detection had excited in the Amir no sense 
<of shame, hut rather a feeling of admiration at the clever in- 
orednlity of the Faringhis. The ex|)ulsion of the Persians from 
Herat, or even the raising of the Turkoman tribes, was, in 
Lawrence’s opinion, so far beyond the power of the Amir, that 
he believed, on the other hand, that the Persians would have 
little difficulty in seizing Kandahar. This belief in the weak- 
ness of Dost Muhammad was based upon a somewhat exaggerated 
estimate of the disunion among the chief people of the country. 

But even if the Amir had the power, Lawrence could not believe 
that he had the will to serve the British ; and he doubted, 
therefore, whether the subsidy would ]Droduce any tangible ■ 

a^esults. As to the question of the future of Herat, it had I 

never even approached a solution. Dost Muhammad had been | 

assured that the evacuation of the place by the Persians would i 

be an essential condition of peace ; but he had not been able - 

to offer, without manifest doubt and hesitation, any suggestion | 

as to the best means of providing for its future government. j 

In truth, there was a lack of available capacity in the direction j 

in which it was most natural that we should look for a new ruler. I 

When the Amir was asked if there was any member of Yar Mu- j 

hammad’s family to whom the government could be entrusted, he > 

replied that there was a brother of Sai’ud Muhammad, but that, ^ I 

if possible, he was a greater reprobate and a greater fool than *• | 

that unlucky chief. Sai’ud Muhammad, however, had left a | 

.son, a boy of some ten years, in whose name a competent Wazir I 

might administer the affairs of the principality; but a com- J 

petent Wazir was not to be found more readily than a competent I 

Prince. The future of Herat was, therefore, left to the de- [ 

velopment of the Chapter of .Accidents. In the meanwhile. 

Lord Canning, though he had slowly come to this point, 
believed that the subsidising of the Amir was not a bad stroke of | 

policy. It bound the Afghan ruler by strong ties of self-interest | 

to remain faithful to the British Government. Even neutrality | 

was great gain at a time when Persia was doing her best to raise 
a fervour of religious hatred against the EngHsh throughout ;‘ 

ull the countries of Central Asia. The very knowledge, indeed, ;i 

of the fact that Dost Muhammad had gone down to Peshawar , i 
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to negotiate a closer alliance witH the Britisli, must have liacl 
a moral effect at Teheran by no means conducive to an increased 
confidence in the Shah’s powers of resistance. Altogether, it 
was not an inefflcacions, whilst comparatively it was an in expen- 
sive, mode of pressing upon Persia from the side of Afghanistan. 
Blit whilst he went thus far, Lord Canning was resolute to go 
no farther. He had made np his mind that the independence 
of Herat could be written only on sand ; that the waves of cir- 
cumstance from one direction or another must utterly efface it 
after a while; and that it would be wiser to abandon an effort 
that was so fraught with tribulation, and so sure to result in 
failure. Certain he was that nothing would ever induce Mm 
to send a single regiment into Afghanistan to maintain the 
integrity of a petty state, which Nature seemed to have intended 
to be a part of Persia or a part of Afghanistan, and which, as in 
a national and religious sense it assuredly belonged^ to the 
latter, was certain, if left to itself, eventually to fall into the 
right hands.^ 

Whilst thus, in this first month of the new year, Lord Canning 

The uestion eagerly watching the progress of his foreign 
policy, he was grappling with the great difficulty 
Commissionership. -^Eich beset his internal administration. The ques- 
tion of the Persian command had been settled ; but it unsettled, 
by its solution, that other question of the Oudh Commissioner- 
ship. It was clearer than ever that Jackson must be removed ; 
but it was no longer possible that his tenure of office should 
come to a natural end and peacefully die out. It was necessary 
to lay violent hands upon it, and bring it to an ignominious 
close. The necessity was painful to Lord Canning ; but the 
interests of the State demanded it, and the Governor-General^ 
in such a case, properly overrode the man. Therefore, as Outram 


* Dost Muliammad and his connsellors, during the conferences at Peslia- 
war, frequently asserted that Persia had, on tliis as on a former occasion, been 
instigated and aided by Eussia to occupy Herat. I can discern no evidence 
of this. Prince Oortschakoff assured Lord Granville at Moscow that the 
Eussian Minister at Teheran had urged the Persian Government to evacuate 
Herat, and so to place themselves in a better position to demand from others 
a like observance of treaty obligations. It may be noted here, that the Amir 
told Lawrence at Peshawar that he would show him the letter which the 
unfortunate Eussian diplomatist, Yiktevitch, had carried with him to Kabul 
from the Government of the Czar. But he did not produce it after all. 
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coTild not quietly resume his old seat, another officer was to he 
found to take the place of Commissioner Jackson. Ample 
admissions were there of zeal and ability, of assiduous deTotion 
to public business, of much good work well done in the proYince ; 
but the tone and temper of the man, his contentious spirit, his 
insolent treatment of his colleagues, were past bearing.; and 
communication to that effect, with notice of appointment of a 
successor, was made to him in due course. 

The choice was an admirable one. It has been said that in 
the spring of 1856 Sir Henry Lawrence had offered his services 
to the Governor-General, to officiate as Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, in Outram’s absence, and that the first disaster that befell 
Lord Canning was that the offer was received too late.* When 
Henry Lawrence found that it was so, he saw at once the weak 
point of the arrangement, and an idea struck him that if, whilst 
the civil administration of the province was xffaced in Jackson’s 
hands, he himself were vested with political and military 
authority in Oudh, all objects might be advantageously secured. 
It was but a passing thought, a fleeting suggestion ; but it 
found expression in a letter addressed to the Governor- General, 
who said, “ Two Consuls and Two Tribunes have worked well 
enough in old times, as we all know ; but Two Commissioners 
at Lakhnao would have been at a dead lock within a month. 
I could not have delayed for a day the sending of a third.” A 
truth not to be disputed. So Henry Lawrence had fallen back 
upon his duties among those intractable Eajjputs ; grieving over 
their degeneracy, striving mightily, but with no great success, 
to evolve something of good oiit of their transition state, and at 
last admitting that the peace and security we had given them 
had not yet much improved the race. All through the year he 
had gone on, in his old earnest, unstinting way, doing what he 
could, through divers channels of beneficence, alike for the 
Ancient Houses and the National Chivalries, whereof History 
and Tradition had given such grand accounts. But often had he 
turned aside from the thought of the Princes and the people by 
whom he was surrounded to consider the general condition of 
our empire in the East, and most of all our Military System,, 
wherein he discerned some rottenness, which needed to be 
arrested lest the entire edifice should some day become nothing 
but a prostrate ruin. 


* Ante, page 292. 
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But as tlie new year approacliea, certain promptingsnf failing 
Ms face towards England for a 

municated Ms wishes upon tMs score to the Groveinoi-hreneial, 

Xn Se spmng up a great need for Ms services on a^new 
and more hopeful fieltl of action So 
contained the expression of a hope that 

Ms determination to go home and accept ^0 

■shin of Ondh. “There is no person in whose l^^nds i wouia so 
ship u confidently place the charge,” wrote Loid 

January 19. ^j^nning, “ and my only scruple mofler in git to y^ 
is, that I am proposing that which wM interfere 

mediate recruiting of your health. But I_ 

refrain from executing my *® ,^® ,f ’ trul^^^ 

formed manv days before I received your letter. truly a 

most wise iiftention ; formed without any 

ntin-n his nart for he knew the real character ot the man, nut 

not without some counsel against ih gijen “ 

and good faith hy one honest and faithful ^®i 

the counsellors been many, and all of “^® 

sincerity, and the same ripe experience, *^®y^®°^\“t.ii hte 

turned Lord Canning from Ms good purpose, oi shaken his 

.con viction that lie was right. Tf 

The invitation reached Henry Lawrence tlie 

came to him, weak and dispirited as 

renovating influence of a breath of his native an. It was to 
him what the distant sound of the Persian war had been to 
James Outram. It made the blood course less languidly through 
Mb veins. With such work as lay before Mm in Oudh,^ he 
•could not be an invalid. The head-shakings of the medical 
profession were nothing, if the practitioners learned m physical 
symptoms took no account of the action of the mind, it was 
the spirit, not the flesh, that required rousing. Two great 
•clouds, coming from opposite directions, had overshadowed hm 
life, blighting both Ms honourable ambitions and Ms domestic 
affections; a heavy disappointment follow’^ed by a cruel loss. 
The black-edged paper on which he wrote still spoke oi the 
latter; a certain sadness of tone in all Ms allusions to his public 
life told how fresh were the wounds of the former. “ Annoy- 
ances try me much more than work,” he now’^ -wrote to Lord 
Hanning. “Work does not oppress me.” He could work at 
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liis desk, Be said, for twelve or fifteen Bonrs at a time. He Bad 
just made a tour of Gujrat, riding tBirty or forty miles a day, 
sometimes Being in tBe saddle from morning to nigBt, or from 
nigBt to morning. “But,” Be added, “ever since I was so 
'Cavalierly elBo wed out of tBe PanjaB, I Bave fretted even to 
tBe injury of my BealtB, Your lordsBip’s Bandsome letter has 
quite relieved my mind on tBat point; so I repeat tBat if, on 
tBis explanation, you tBink fit to send me to OudB, I am quite 
ready, and can Be tBere witBin twenty days of receiving your 
telegrapBic reply.” 

TBe suBstance of tBis letter was telegrapBed to Calcutta, and 
it BrougBt Back a telegrapBic answer. TBe convictions on BotB 
sides were so strong in favour of tBe arrangement tBat it was 
not likely to Break down under any conditions or reservations 
on eitBer part ; and so it was settled that Henry Lawrence 
sBould Be CBief Commissioner of OudB. “ I am in great Bopes,” 
wrote Lord Canning, “ tBat tBe task Being so tliorougBly con- 
genial to you, it will sit more ligBtly upon you tBan, measured 
By its laBour alone, migBt Be expected; and as to my support, 
you sBall Bave it Beartily. TBe field Before you is a noBle one, 
lull of interest and of opportunities for good ; and I look forward 
witB tBe greatest confidence to tBe results of your exertions in 
it.” So Henry Lawrence prepared Bimself to proceed to 
LakBnao, and was soon on Bis way tBitBer By easy stages ; for 
it was not desired tBat Be sBould assume office Before tBe middle 
of tBe following montB. Halting at BBaratpur, wBere Be took 
counsel witB tBe Political agent and tBe Engineer officer, and 
did mucB to give a rigBt direction to tBeir energies, Be proceeded 
tBence to Agra, wBich was tBen tBe seat of tBe Lieutenant- 
<xovernorsBip of tBe NortB-Westem Provinces. It was vividly 
rememBered afterwards By one old friend with wBom 
Be Beld sweet communion at tBat time, tBat tBougB ^Eeadef’ 
Bis tBougBts were pregnant witB many grave matters 
Begotten of tBe great Oondition-of-lndia Question, and tBougB 
Be conversed of many tBings and many men, tBere was notBing 
tBat seemed to press more Beavily on Bis mind tBan an anxious, 
uncertain feeling witB respect tO; tBe state of tBe Sipahi Army. 
TBere were few civilians in tBe service wBo knew tBe Native 
soldier so well as tBis friend ; and as tBey talked over certain 
manifest signs and symptoms, and narrated wBat tBey Bad seen 
and Beard, eacB saw plainly tBat tBere was a j)Siinful sense of 
coming danger in tBe otBer’s mind. For twelve years Henry 
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To-rrroTipp had been -puhlioly discoursing of the defects of our 
Indian military system, and emphatically indicating the dangers 
Sch rSml day overtake the State in the most terrible 

Su shapes, an outbLst of the mtive Soldiery ;* and he now 
01 au snapeh, a sadness than of 

nlSsm^ in his speech, that the time was not far distant when 

Wd lold a.a the ST^ ttSa 

other “big Bralimaiis,” as hostages m the IFort 43 > 

'‘^S'tSinfmurofStnd mindful that in the proYince 
to wHch he wal proceeding he would stand on 
for the clear discernment of the real causes of the maMy, 
Henry Lawrence passed on to Lakhnao. And before day a 
broken on the 20th of March, he had 

Eesidenoy, by the man whom he had come to supplant. ^ 

must have be^n pain and embarrassment on 
meetina: But before he had broken his fast, the new Com 
missioifer sat down and wrote a letter to Lord Canning, saymg 
that he had had two hours’ friendly conversation with Mr. 
Jackson who had received him altogether “ like a _ gentleman. 

He had found a long ^nd encouraging letter f^mth^Governor^ 

General awaiting him on his arrival ; _and now he ^ 

renlied, “ With your lordship’s cordial support I have no ieai 
rS;ss.’’ HiLpirit rose as he thought of the 
him. What that work was, what he found done , . 

found undone in the province, when he assumed char,^® 
new office, will bo told in a subsequent page of this stoiy. 

*** No better opportunity tlian this may be afforded for a note on the 
ontaions of Sir Hemv Lawrence with respect to the maintenance of the 
ifative States of India. Having said elsewhere that he was on principle 
oppS to the “ Annemtion Policy,” I recently elicited the if 
from a distinguished writer in the Edinburgh Leview : A writer so well in 
fomed afllr^ K^ need not have thus held on to the skirts of a popular 
delusion. The course which Sir Henry Lawrence favoured m respect to 
Oudh, by whatever name it may be called, is plain enough. It is a course 

See Lawrence’s Essays, .reprinted from the “How un- 

miriflfnl we have been that what occurred in the city of Habul may ^me day 
rmatHefehafh,orBareli’Hpage5 Again: 

officers have repeatedly done (Ic. mutinied) may surely be expected iiom 
Natives We shall be unwise to wait for such occasion. Come tt will, unless 
anticipated. A Clive may not be then at hand.” The emphatic italics aio 
Swrence’s. Other passages to the same effect might he cited. 
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"wliicli, if submitted to the ‘ Law Officers of tbe Crown/ as a question of inter- 
national law, would, probably, receive from these authorities some name 
liarslier than ‘ annexation.’ ” To this I think it right to reply, that as any 
opinion which I may have formed of the sentiments, on this or any other sub- 
ject, of Sir Henry Lawrence, has been derived either from oral communication 
with him or from his letters to myself, I ought uot to he charged with “ hanging 
on to the skirts of a popular delusion.*’ That those sentiments were what I 
have represented them to be, I have numerous proofs in his own handwriting. 
A single extract, however, from his correspondence will suffice for all pur- 
poses. Writing to me from Mount Abu on the 16th of July, 1856, with 
reference to the office under the Home Government of India which had 
recently been conferred on me, he said : “ The appointment must be one of 
the pleasantest, unless, indeed, you feel as I do, that Government is going too 
fast, and that we are losing our good name among the Native States. I con- 
fess that I do not like the present system, and that I would gladly give up 
salary to change to a purely civil or military berth. When I read the tirades 
of the Friend of India, I half think myself (with many better men, including 
Elphinstone, Munro, and Clerk) a fool. The doctrine now is that it is 
wicked not to Imook down and plunder every Native prince. My \iews are 
exactly what they were when I wrote the articles for you on the Marathas 
and on Oudh. My paper on Oudh would serve as a guide to present doings 
in all points save the disposal of the surplus revenue, which assuredly ought 
to be spent in Oudh. N or, indeed, do I think that we should materially lose, or 
fail to gain thereby. Is it nothing that we should make a garden of the nursery 
of our Sipahis, and open out the resources of a province bordering for a thou- 
sand miles on our old ones ? . . . . But I repeat, that my taste for politics 
is gone. There is no confidence left in the country ; and one does not feel 
that the people about Government House care one straw about one’s exertions 
on behalf of the Native States.’ Surely, the trumpet here gives no “ uncertain 
sound.” 
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Tub anxieties wMch Heary Lawrence carried witli Mm to* 
Lathnao Rad tRen, for some weeks, Reen disq^nieting 
'■^cioud?^ tRe mind of tRe Goyernor-GeneraL TRe old year Rad 
Jamw, died out, apparently leaving to its successor no* 
greater tronRles tRan tRose wRioR were inseparable 
from tRe Persian war; but before tRe new year was many days 
old, tRere arose n|)on tRe Rorizon tRat little olond, no bigger* 
tRan a man’s Rand, of wRicR Lord Canning, at tRe great Fare- 
well Banquet of tRe Company, Rad propRetically spoken. It 
might be little ; it might be mncR. It might be blown away 
by a breath of wind ; or it might expand into terrific dimen- 
sions, covering the whole heaven as with a pall. Anyhow, it 
Rad an angry threatening aspect ; and the looker-on, being no^ 
alarmist, might well wish it away. 

Memorable, and, doubtless, well remembered is it that, when 
Lord Dalhonsie bade farewell to the cares of Indian 
Government, Re placed upon record an opinion that 
I ' the condition of the Native soldiery left nothing to be 
desired. TRere was no reason why Lord Canning, at the out- 
set of Ris career, should not take this assertion on trust ; no» 
reason why Re should not hold to it for a while. He went out 
to India, prepossessed in favour of ‘‘ the faithful SipaRi.” He 
Rad, doubtless, read the noble picture which, nearly forty years 
before, Ris father Rad drawn of the fidelity of the Native 
soldiery of the Company, unshaken by threats, unallured by 
temptations.^' TRere were no flutterings of disquiet apparent 


^ As President of tlie Boctrd of Control, George Canning had moved, in the 
House of Commons, the vote of thanhs to Lord Hastings’s Army for its ser- 
vice in the second Maratha war, and in the course of his speech had paid 
this fine tribute to the Native Army : In doing justice,” he said, “ to the 
bravery of the Native troops, I must not overlook another virtue, their fidelity 
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on tlie surface to raise anxious doubts and misgiyings. But be- 
bad not long taken up tbe reins of Grovernment, when tbe 
subject of tbe Hative Army began to occupy bis thoughts and 
to afford matter for much grave correspondence. The vast 
extension of territory which had made famous the career of 
Lord Dalhousie had not been followed by any corresponding 
extension of the Agency by which all this new country was to* 
be administered. As so much more civil duty was to be done, 
it seemed, in strict logical sequence, that there was an increased 
demand for civil servants, and that this demand should have- 
been supplied. But government by the Civil Service of the 
Company was costly 5 and to have called for increased agenc3r 
of this kind would perhaps have supplied Leadenhall Street- 
with an argument against the profitableness of annexation.. 
Moreover, there was much rough work to be done in our newly^ 
acquired provinces, for which, on the whole, perhaps, military- 
administrators we3.’e better suited than civilians. So the 
military officer, as has before been said, was taken from his 
regimental duties to share in the civil administration of the 
country. Great had been, for this purpose, the drain upon the 
Native regiments, before the annexation of Oudh. That event 
brought the ascendant evil to a climax; and Lord Canning 
wrote home that it had become necessary to add two officers to* 
each Native Infantry regiment and four to the Europeans. A 
request,’’ he wrote, in the early part of April, “ for an addition 
to the number of officers in each Infantry regiment — European 
and Native — goes home by this mail. Four for each European! 
and two for each Native regiment are asked. The application 
comes singly and in a bald shape; because the necessity of an 


Many of the Bomhay Army had been recruited in the territories of the Peshwa 
their property, their friends, their relatives, all that %Yas valuable and dear to 
them, were still in that prince's power. Previously to the commencement of 
hostilities, the Peshwa had spared no pains to seduce and corrupt these- 
troops ; he abstained from no threats to force tliem from their allegiance, but- 
his utmost arts were vain. The Native officers and soldiers came to the* 
British Commanders with the proofs of these temptations in their hands, and* 
renewed the pledges of their attachment. One man, a non-commissioned! 
officer, brought to his captsiin the sum of 5000 rupees, which had been pre- 
sented to him by the Peshwa in person, as an earnest of reward for desertion. 
The vengeance denounced by the Peshwa was not an unmeaning menace ; it 
did, in many instances, fall heavily on the relatives of those who resisted his 
threats and his entreaties ; hut the effect was rather to exasperate than to. 
repress their ardour in the service to which they had sworn to adhere." 
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immediate increase is -argent, and because 

to go into tlie complicated questions of our militaiy rvants 
“Ther?Cas, indeed, notHng more difficult to^under^and 

ariglit than these military questions ; difdoult to ex- 

“More perienced statesmen; altogether embarrassing and 
officers.” to a Governor in his novitiate. Even this 

matter of “ more ofdoers,” so smooth as it appeared to be on the 
surface -when you came to gauge it, -was found to contain a 
denosit of doubt and confliot. It was held by some, who had 
studied well all the deteriorating influences of which so much 

has been said in these pages, that the t^e 

was one to be responded to with caution ; that, mdeed, tne 

Native Army had Leady too many officers ; .^°7hat 

increase their number would Canning 

had lono- been impairing its efficiency. That Lord Canning, 

fresh from England, should have taken the more popular view 

of this want of officers, was natural ; and, indeed, _ it may be said 
that it was a plain common-sense view, not wanting in a certain 
kind of logic. It had become a proverb that the English officer 
was the Backbone of the Native regiment ; 
administrative demands of our new provinces had left these 
Native re"-iments, according to the recognized reading, sadly 
enfeebled and incapacitated. All to 

to restore them somewhat more nearly to their nor mal condirton. 
The remedy seemed to lie on the surface, and straightway he 
exerted himself to supply it. But the theory of the Backbone 
accepted, it was still possible that the vertebral col-umn might 
■be weakened by having too many joints; and therefore it -was 
said by a few thoughtful and experienced men, emphatically by 
Sir George Clerk,* that there was more danger in giving our 
Native regiments too many English officers than in giving them 
too few; and for this reason, that being many they formed a 
society apart and kept aloof from their men, and became alto- 
o-ether in their ways of Kfe too European. Doubts such as 
these, and from such a quarter, brought clearly to Lord 
Oannino-’s mind the fact that the Native Army question was a 
very difficult one; that it was almost impossible, indeed, whilst 
avoiding one rock, to escape from steering upon another.^ But 
the call^for more officers had been made ; and, perhaps, with no 


* Then Secretary to the Board of Control. 
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■want of wisdom. For, altliongli there was profound truth in 
■what was said about the evil of too much Euglishism in theN^ative 
Army, the Eegular Eegiments of the Company had been formed 
upon the European model, and the principle of command by 
many officers was a vital parfc of the system. The Irregular 
system might have been better than the Eegular, but a Eegular 
Eegiment denuded of its officers fulfilled the condition of 
neither. So the Home Government recognized the want of 
more officers, and i^esponded to the appeal. 

Another, and still more important question, soon came up for 
solution. The specific evils, which resulted from the 
extension of our dominions, varied in accordance extended 
with the direction in which we had extended them. <^omimon. 
The acquisition of new territory on the south-eastern coast had 
caused but little political excitement in India ; but the very 
circumstance to which we owed our exemption from evils of on© 
kind was the immediate source of another class of evils. It has 
been said that the intervention of the black waters of the Bay 
of Bengal cut off the sovereigns of Burmah from the brotherhood 
of the Princes of the gx’eat continent of India, and made it a 
matter of small concern whether we gained battles or lost them 
in that part of the world. But that very black water made it 
difficult for us to garrison the country which we 
had won. The new province of Pegu had been 
brought administratively under the Supreme 
Government of India, and in the first arrangements made for 
its military defence, the regiments planted there had been 
drawn from the Bengal Army. But the great bulk of that 
Army eschewed Foreign Service.f It was not part of the con- 
ditions under which they had enlisted, that they should cross 
the seas. The Sip4hi, on taking service, swore that he would 
never forsake or abandon his colours, and that he would march 
whithersoever he was directed, whether within or beyond the 
territories of the Company. Out of the seventy-four regiments 


* Ante^ pp. 4:7-49. 

t “ The natives of India have, generally speaking, a rooted dislilce to the 
sea; and when we consider the great privations and hardships to which 
Hindus of high caste are subject on a long voyage, daring which some of them, 
from prejudices of caste, subsist solely on parched grain, we feel less surprised 
at the occasional mutinies, which have been caused by orders for their em- 
barkation, than at the zeal and attachment they have often shown upon such 
trying occasions .'’— John Malcolm in the Quarterly Beview, voh xviii. p, 309. 
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composing the Native Infantry of the Bengal Army;, six only 
were recruited for general service. When more Native troops 
had been required to take part in operations beyond the seas, it 
had been customary to call for volunteers from the 
Volunteer limited- Service regiments. There had been often a 
free response to this invitation, and the volunteer corps 
had done their duty well upon Foreign service. In the old 
times, indeed, before the new organisation, they had in this 
respect shown signal devotion ; they had gone willingly to 
remote places beyond the seas and cheerfully endured all the 
miseries and privations of long and boisterous voyages. In one 
year, seven thousand Bengal Sipahis had volunteered 
for service against the French in the Mauritius and 
in Java; and had served for many years in those islands with 
unvarying fidelity and good conduct.^' But, even in those days, 
they had been at times capricious ; and their caprices, as time 
advanced and their devotion to their officers diminished, had 
grown more frequent and more embarrassing, f The mutiny 
and massacre at Barrackpur had arisen out of the demands of 
the fii'st Burmese war, and the second war in those trans- 
marine regions had raised up a new crop of difficulties of the 
old type. 

A few sentences will tell all that need he told of this last 
story : The Native troops employed in the conquest of Pegu 
were either Madras troop^s or the general-service regi- 
ments of the Bengal Army. But reinforcements were 
needed, and so a call was to be made for volunteers. The 
riiessth Native Eegiment was then at the Presidency. It 

' ‘ had served long and fought gallantly in Afghanistan, 

and it was believed that it would follow its officers to any part 
of the world. But when the day of trial came, the result was a 
bitter disappointment. The Sipahis were asked whether they 
would embark for Kangiin to take part in the war, or for 
Arakan, there to relieve a general-service regiment, which in 
that case would he sent- on to Burmah. Their reply was, that 
they were willing to march anywhere, but that they would 


Tiie battalions thus formed were the basis of the six general-service 
regiments, in the later organisation, of which, mention is made in the text. 

t Sir John Malcolm, writing in 1817-18, says, that all the mutinies in the 
Bengal Army up to that time had arisen from the blunders of tiieir command- 
ing officers, or from orders given to go beyond the seas. See article, pre- 
viously quoted, in Eemew. 
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not volunteer to cross tlie seas. Perfectly respectful in their 
language, they were firm in their refusal. Doubt and suspicion 
had taken possession of their minds. How it happened I do not 
know, but a belief was afterwards engendered among them that 
the English Government had a foul design to entrap them, and 
that if they commenced the march to the banks of the Ira wadi, 
they would at a convenient point be taken to the sea-board and 
forcibly compelled to embark. Lord Dalhoiisie, taking, there- 
fore, the prudent rather than the vigorous view of the situation, 
nhd availing himself of the advanced state of the season as a 
plea for the adoption of the feebler of the two courses before 
him, yielded to these first symptoms of danger, and decreed that 
the 38th should be sent neither to Kangun nor to Arakan, but 
to the nearer and more inland station of Dhaka. And so nothing 
more was heard for a time of the disaffection of the Bengal Army. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company, when 
this business was reported to them, saw clearly that it had 
become difficult to carry on the concerns of their vastly extended 
empire with one-half of their army, and that the more important 
half, bound to render them only a restricted obedience ; so they 
wrote out to the Governor-General that they hoped soon to be 
put in possession of the ‘‘ sentiments of his Govern- 
ment on the expediency of adopting such a change 
in the terms of future enlistments as might even- 
tually relieve them from similar embarrassments.” But no action 
was taken “during the remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
•administration, and Lord Canning found, on his accession, that 
still but a twelfth part of the Bengal Army was available for 
service beyond the seas. What then was to be done, 
when reliefs were required for Pegu ? Even if the old 
professional ardour of the Sipahi had been restored, 
the occasion was scarcely one on which the Government could 
have called for volunteers. The formation of volunteer regi- 
ments had been confined to periods of actual warfare; and 
now that we required them merely to garrison our acquisitions 
in time of peace, the difficulty that confronted Lord Canning 
was one not readily to be overcome. He found at this time that 
of the six general-service regiments three were then in Pegu. 
They had embarked on a specific understanding that they should 
not be called upon to serve there for more than three years, and, 
in the rainy season of 1856, two of the three regiments were in 
their third year of transmarine service, in the early part of the 
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following year, therefore, a relief would be necessary ; but not 
one of the other three regiments could be despatched ; lor tiiey 
had all returned only a year or two before from ^service in the 
same part of the country. It was clear, therefore, that the 
Bengal Army could not provide the means of despatching the 
reqmred reliefs by water transport to Pegu. . . 

So a question arose as to whether the relieving raiments 
might not, according to their bond, be marched to the Burmese 
coast. It was a circuitous and toilsome journey, but it had been 
done, under pressure of like difficulty, thirty years before, and 
might yet be done again. But although the improvement of 
the communications between the Hugh and the Irawadi was 
then being urged forward by the Government, there was ^ill a 
break on the line from Chatgaon to Akyab, of which our En^- 
neers could not give a sufficiently encouraging account to satisfy 
the Governor-General that the relieving regiments could be 
sent by land in the ensuing cold season. A part of the I'oad, 
said Lord Canning, “ could not be made passable for wheels by 
that time without the addition of eight thousand labourers to 
those already employed. If the use of wheeled carriages were 
abandoned, there would still remain^ encamping ground_ to be 
cleared on many parts of it; the jungle, which is alpady 
choking the tract, to be removed ; preparation to be made for 
halting the men on the march ; wells to be dug, or 
stored, where none has yet been found ; and stations and store- 
houses provided. Simple operations enough in themselves, but 
which in this case would have to be begun and completed, on 
two hundred miles of road, between the beginning of December, 
before which no work on that coast can be attempted, and 
February, when the troops must begin to pass over the ground, 
the supply of labour, as well as its quality, being very little 
trustworthy.” “ Obstacles of this kind,” continued the Governor- 
General, “have been overcome again and again by the Sipahis 
of Bengal in their marches, whenever it has been necessary to 
do so ; but I am of opinion that it will be better in the present 
instance to seek some other solution of the difficulty. And I believe 
that the one most available is a recourse to the Madras Army.” 

And why not? The Madras, or, as it was once called, the 

Coast Army, was enlisted for general service. 

Posted in the Southern Peninsula, and to a great 
acras rmy. along the sea-board, it was as readily 

available for service on the other side of the Bay as the 
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Army in Lower Bengal. If tke duty were unpalataHe, it 
eould not, wlien diffused over fifty regiments, press very 
Jieavily upon any individual soldier. Besides, service of this 
kind had some compensations of its own, and was not altogether 
to he regarded as a grievance.* So it was thought that the 
garrison of Pegu might, for a time at least, he drawn from the 
Madras Army. But ready as the solution appeared to he, it 
was found that here also there was some hard, gritty, insoluble 
matter at the bottom of the scheme. The Madras Government, 
though not unwilling to send troops to Pegu as a temporary 
arrangement, protested against being called upon to supply a per- 
manent garrison to that part of our dominions. Such an arrange- 
ment would bring round to every regiment a tour of service 
beyond the sea once in every nine years, instead of once in 
twelve years ; it would render service in the Madras Army 
unpopular; make recruiting difficult among the better class of 
Natives whom it was desired to enlist ; and, inasmuch as every 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Madras Army had always 
cheerfully accepted this necessity for going upon foreign service. On several 
occasions they had broken into mutiny on the eve of embarkation. Once, 
towards the close of the last century, they had risen upon their European 
officers, when about to embark at Vizagpatan, and shot all but one or two, 
who had contrived to escape on board the ship which was waiting to receive 
the regiment. In a former chapter I have given some later instances, and 
others might have been cited. But there are some noble examples on record 
of another kind, and one adduced by Sir John Malcolm, in th e article previously 
quoted, deserves to be recorded liere, if only as an illustration of the inflaence 
for good of a trusted commanding officer. Speaking of the services of the 22nd 
Madras Begimeiit, he says: ^‘This fine corps was commanded by Lieutenant- 
Oolonel James Oram, an officer not more distinguished for his personal zeal 
and gallantry than for a thorough knowledge of the men under his command, 
whose temper he had completely preserved, at the same time that ho had 
imparted to them the highest perfection in their dress and discipline. When 
he proposed to his corps on parade to volunteer for Manilla, they only 
requested to know whether Colonel Oram would go with them ? The answer 
was, ‘He would.' ‘Will he stay with us?' was the second question. The 
reply was in the affirmative. The whole corps exclaimed, ‘ To Europe !— to 
Europe!’ And the alacrity and spirit with whicii they subsequently em- 
barked, showed that they would as readily have gone to the shores of the 
Atlantic as to an island of the Eastern Ocean. Hot a man of the corps 
deserted, from the period they volunteered for service until they embarked ; 
and such was the contagion of their enthusiasm, that several Slpahis who 
were missing from one of the battalions in garrison at Madras, were found, 
when the expedition returned, to have deserted to join the 22nd under 
Colonel Oram. We state this anecdote,” adds Sir John Malcolm, “with a 
1 Ml impression of the importance of the lesson it conveys. It is through their 

i affections alone that such a class of men can well be commanded.” 




regiment lost mtLclL of its morale on Foreign service, and took 
t-vTO or tFree years to recover what was lost, the efeciency ot 
the Madras Army would he permanently deteriorated. _ _ _ ; 

So Lord Canning turned his thoughts in another direction. 

Madras troops might he sent for the nonce to Iregu, 

The General but tlie permanent defence of tbat outlying proYimce 

rniMmmt the Bay must, it appeared to bim, be pinYided 

for by drawing, in some way, upon tbe Ben^l 
Army. There was then lying, unresponded to, among the 
Kecords of the Military Department, that despatcb of the Cour t 
of Directors in wHcb the GoTernment of India bad been urged 

to demise tbe means of relieYing tbemselves^ from all_ suob em- 
barrassments by a change in the terms of future enlistments. 
After much inward thought and much consultation with otHers, 
he determined, therefore, to institute such a radical change in 
the constitution of the Bengal Army as four years before had 
been indicated by the Home Government. The reform which 
he contemplated was to have only a prospective ^eftect. it was 
to touch no existing interests ; but to be applied 
to all who might enlist into the military service of the btate. 
Thenceforth every recruit was to pgage himself for general 
service. There might be an alteration in the form oi the oath, 
or it might simply be left to the European ofacer to explain to 
every recruit that he had been enlisted for general seiviee* 
Such had been the custom with respect to the six general- 
service regiments of the Bengal Army, and it had been found 
to answer every requirement. An explanatory order might be 
issued by the Governor-General in Council, and then the 
military authorities might follow up, in their own way, the 
blow struck at the niceties of the old system. The Governor- 
General argued, with irresistible force, that every GoTermmenlj. 
should be master of its own Army. He was, however, at that 
time, fresh from England ; and he might he forgiven for not 
knowing how the Government could best make itself the 
master of such an Army as that with which he was then dealing;. 
But he would have had no legitimate claim to forgiveness if he 
had failed to take counsel with those among his constitutional 
advisers who had spent all their adult lives in India, and who. 
were presumably familiar with the feelings and opinions of the 
people. He did take counsel with them ; and they 
General Low. -^q pursue this course. He who, of all 

the Councillors, best knew the Native character, was then in 
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England ; but the ablest man amongst them argued that there 
was no place like Calcutta for shipping off a large 
military tbrce, and that the Bay of Bengal had become 
an Indian Lake, It does not seem that there was 
was any one at Lord Canning’s elbow to tell him that, whatsoever 
might be the facilities of transport, the Bay of Bengal would 
still be the black water, the salt water, in the thoughts of the 
people from whom our recruits were to be di'awn ; still regarded 
with mysterious awe, and recoiled from with unconquerable 
aversion. 

So, on the 25th July, 1858, a General Order was issued by the 
Government of India, declaring that, thenceforth, they would 
not accept the service of any Native recruit who would not, 
^‘at the time of his enlistment, distinctly undertake to serve 
beyond the sea, whether within the territories of the Company 
or beyond them.” In what light Lord Canning regarded this 
important change, with what arguments he supported the 
measures, may be gathered from his correspondence. ‘'You 
will see,” he wrote to the President of the India 
Board, “that a General Order has been published 
putting an end to the long-established, but most im- 
politic, embarrassing, and senseless practice of enlisting the 
Native Army of Bengal for limited service only ; the sole 
exceptions being six regiments of Native Infantry, which are 
recruited on the condition of serving anywhere, and the Artil- 
lery. It is marvellous that this should have continued so long, 
and that the Government of India should have tolerated, again 
and again, having to beg for volunteers, when other Govern- 
ments, including those of Madras and Bombay, would have 
ordered their soldiers on theii* duty, ■ It is the more surprising, 
because no one can allege any reason for conceding this un- 
reasonable immunity to the Bengal Sipahi. The difficulties of 
Caste furnish none whatever, for the Bombay Army is recruited 
in great part from the same classes and districts as that of 
Bengal ; and even in the latter the best Brahman in the ranks 
does not scruple to set aside his prejudices, whenever it suits 
him to do so. There seems to have been a dim apprehension 
that there might be risk in meddling with the fundamental 
conditions upon which the bargain between the Army and the 
Government has hitherto rested, and there are some few alarm- 
ists on the present occasion, but I have seen no reason to fear 
that the order will cause any bad feeling in the Bengal Army. 
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As it touclies no existing riglits, it could only do so Idj exciting 
apprelieusions that something more remains behind ; and pio- 
baily, this may prove to be the case, for -when^er I can 
propose a reduction in the numbers of the Bengal Eegiments, 

I shall endeavour to do so upon terms that will give a pre- 
ference of remaining in the ranks to rach men as “^y be 
willing to accept general service. But this is no part of, and is 
not necessarily connected with, the present change ; moreover, 

as Vt it is only in my own breast. _ And again, a 
Kovemter 8, £3.^ months later, he wrote, with still greater con- 

fidence: " There is no fear of feelings of Caste being 

excited by the new enlistment regulations in the Bengal Army. 
No one will come under it otherwise than voluntarily ; _and the 
fact that a vast number of the recruits who join the Bombay 
regiments come from the same country, and^aie 0 c 
caste, and in every respect of the same condition with the bulk 
of the Army in Bengal, proves that they do not, on first enter- 
ing the service, hold very closely to Caste privileges. You are 
aware that the Bombay Army is enlisted for general service 
without exception. The only apprehension I have eyer _had 
("and that has vanished) is, that the Sip4his already enlisted on 
the old terms might suspect that it was a first step towards 
breaking faith with them, and that on the first necessity they 
might be compelled to cross the sea. there has been no 

sign of any such false alarm on their part.” 

No signs truly apparent at Government House ; but many 
ftiid ffroat in tli6 ISfativo villages, and nmoli tallv in tli6 Lines 
and Bazaars. It was hardly right even to say that there was 
no interference with existing interests. For the interest of the 
Sipahi in the Bengal Army was an hereditary interest. If the 
British Government did not at once assume the right to send 
him across the sea, it seemed certain that his sons would be sent. 
There was an end, indeed, of the exclusive privileges which the 
Bengal Sipahi had so long enjoyed; the service never could be 
hereafter what it had been of old ; and all the old pride, there- 
fore, with which the veteran had thought of his boys succeeding 
him was now suddenly extinguished. Besides, the effect, he 
said, would be, that high-caste men would shrink from entering 
the service, and that, therefore, the vacant places of his brethren 
would be filled by men with whom he could have no feeling of 
comradeship. And this was no imaginary fear. No sooner 
had the order made its way through the Provinces, than it 
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became patent to all engaged in tlie work of enlistment that 
the same high-caste men as had before been readily recruited 
were no longer pressing forward to enter the British service.^ 
As it was belioYed that we had too many Brahmans and 
Eajpnts in the Bengal Army, this in itself might have been no 
great evil. But it was of all things the least likely that such 
an order should pass into general circulation withont being 
ignorantly misunderstood by some, and designedly misinter- 
preted by others. 

So it was soon said that the English gentlemen were trying 
to rid themselves of their old high-caste Sipahis, 
and that soon the profession which had been fol- 
lowed, with honourable pride, by generation after 
generation of old soldier-families would not be open to them. 
And this belief was greatly strengthened by a rumour which 
went forth about the same time, to the effect that Government 
had determined on enlisting thirty thousand more Sikhs. The 
conquest of the Panjab had placed at our disposal the services 
of a warlike race, always eager to wear the uniform of a suc- 
cessful ruler, for in their eyes success was plunder. Less dainty 
in the choice of their battlefields, and not less brave or robust 
in battle, they were the very kind of mercenaries that we 
wanted to give new bone and sinew to the body of our Native 
Army. Whether there were or were not, at this time, a ten- 
dency to over- work this new and promising recruiting-ground, 
it is certain that the old race of Sipahis believed that we were 
designedly working it to their injury and their overthrow. 
They gave ready credence, therefore, to exaggerated reports of 
Sikh enlistments, and, coupling them with the New General 
Service Order, leapt to the conclusion that the English had 
done with the old Bengal Army, and were about to substitute 
for it another that would go anywhere and do anything, like 
coolies and pariahs. 

Take, in proof of this, the following extract from a letter written by Sir 
Henry Lawrence to Lord Canning, on the 1st of May, 1857 : “ The General 
Service Enlistment Oath is most distasteful, keeps many out of the service, and 
frightens the old Sipahis, who imagine that the oaths of the young recruits 
affect the whole regiment. One of the best captains of the 13th Native 
Infantry, in this place, said to me last week that he had clearly ascertained 
this fact : Mr. E. A. Eeade, of the Sndder Board, who was for years collector 
of Gorakhpur, had the General Service Order given to him as a reason last 
year, when on his tour, by Eajputs, for not entering the service. The salt 
water, he told me, was the universal answer.”— ilf/8. Gorrespoiidenee. 
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Wnrpnvpr there were not wanting those who were _eager to 
Moreover Bengal Army that thre 

Effects of ao new Act was another 

General Enlist, n x of the people, and to make men oi an 
ctds do Se hidLI 

all into the one faith of theTaringhr. ^^SS woved 
the great chain of evidence which liad Jreen artfully em^ioyea 
■i-r, /^nn-vnVf +'hA British Government of the charge oi aiming at 
tL ™W cm^rdrof the people. The season wasmost 
nromtions The filming of Lord Canning had, by some strang 

Vcess of'association which I tod it o^a^. 

identified with certain alleged instimctions 

natino-from the Queen herself in Council, for the Christian 

fsSn to fair means or by foul, of the great mass of the 
isation, oy lair mod,uo _ j _ Government was to 

people; and now one of the hist acts oi nis wyt 

issue an order making it oompulsoY in 

the transport vessel, to cross the black water, ® ,, ,, 

strano'e parts of the world, far away, perhaps, from all the 
emblmns^and observances of his religion, among a people saoii- 

at thi. toe. i. « meet to»toe .tete, 
ihe ^ative^’^a suspicious appearances. 

Apprciiensions "Wliat thesc appcarstnces were, has, in some measure, 
" keen shown in former chapters of 
Even the Eailway and the Electric ^elegrapli had been^ac^^ 

counted as blows struck at the religmns o unaided 

xvoq this -niirelv a creation of the Native mind, an nnaiclea 

ZZvuJTZ rrZt, o, to People, for the — •"» 

tomilTes tad pleaded to reeoBt mateiea t. 

English as an argument in favour ^^^''^he adoption^^l^ the in- 
halntants of India of one universal religion. The time 
appears to have come,” they said in an Address whicL was 
extensively circulated in Bengal during the closing y 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, “ when earnest consideration 
should be given to the question, whether or not aU men should 
embrace the same system of religion. ^ Eailways, Steam-vessels, 
and the Electric Telegraph are rapidly uniting all the nations 
of the earth. The more they are brought together, the more 
certain does the conclusion become that all have the same 
■wants, tlie same anxieties, and the same sorrows; and so on, 
with manifest endeavour to prove that European civilization 
was the forerunner of an inevitable absorption of all other 
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faitHs into tlie one faith of the White Euler, This had gone; 
forthvan egregious Christian manifesto, not wanting in funda- 
mental truth, or in certain abstract proprieties of argument and 
diction, to ‘‘ Educated Natives,” especially to respectable Mu- 
hammadans in Government employment, some of the leading; 
Native functionaries of Bengal, What might truly be the 
purport of it, and whence it came, was not very clear at first ; 
but ere long it came to be accepted as a direct emanation from 
Government, intended to invite the people to apostatise from 
the religions of their fathers. And such was the excitement 
that Commissioner Tayler, of the great Patna division, wherein 
some disquietudes had before arisen, mainly of the Muham- 
madan type, reported to Lieutenant-Governor Halliday that 
intelligent natives, especially the better class of Muslims, were- 
“impressed with a full belief that Government were imme- 
diately about to attempt the forcible conversion of its subjects.” 
It was added, that “ a correspondence on this head had for 
some time been going on between native gentlemen in various 
parts of the Lower Provinces and Lieutenant-Governor Hal- 
liday saw so clearly that this was no impalpable mare’s-nest, 
no idle scum of an alarmist brain, that he forthwith issued 
a sedative Proclamation; which sedative Proclamation was 
speedily answered anonymously, but beyond doubt by an “ in- 
telligent native,” or conclave of “ intelligent natives,” clearly 
showing by the inevitable logic of facts that if this notion of a 
war against the religions of India had laid hold of the national 
mind, the Government had by their own measures given en- 
couragement to the dangerous belief. 

Very obstinate, indeed, and hard to be removed, was this 
belief ; so hard, that the very efforts made to efface it might 
only fix more ineffaceably the damaging impression on the 
native mind. For if the wondering multitude did not think, 
there were a crafty few ready to teach them, that if Govern- 
ment designed, by foul means, to destroy the caste of the people 
and the religions of the country, they would not hesitate to 
make the issuing of a lying proclamation a part of the process. 
The conviction that it was the deliberate design of the British 
Government, by force or fraud, to attain this great object, was 
growing stronger and stronger every month, when Lord 
Canning arrived in India, and at once beoame, all unwittingly, 
a special object of suspicion and alarm. The lies which 
attended, perhaps preceded, his advent, caused all his move- 
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oxents to be naiTO^ly watched ; and it began_sopn to be bruitM 

abroad that he had subscribed largely to ^ciai 

that Ladv CanBins:, wlio was known, to oe in tne especial 

confidence of tlie Queen, was intent on making 
exertions for tlie conversion of tlie women of tne conntiy. 

Cohere was no truth in all this, Governor-Genera 

had done no more than other Governors-General 
had done before him. He had sent donation to 
Societies. ^]3^0 Bible Society, a society for tlie translation 
the Scriptures into the Orientallanguages, and the 
ef these new versions- among the people. But the 
■of the Scriptures had been carried on more than half a cent y 
before in the College of Fort William, under the especial 
patronage of Lord Wellesley; and Lord Wellesley’s B“or, 
during whose reign the Calcutta Bible Socmty was estabh^^^^^ 
beaded the list with a large subscription. Lord 
WiEiam Bentinck,and Sir Charles Metcalfe had oontributed 
to the funds of the society. But Lord Canning had also ^iven 
a donation to the Baptist College at Srirampur. ^hat then? 
It had been established in 

Hastings, whose name had been +lA*«i!r,iu3?of 

Patron ’’ of the Institution, and it had received the support ot 
subsequent Governors-General without <Westion or comment 
BesidL these donations, he had made a ^“^n 

support of the excellent school of the Free Chuich Mission, 
under the management of Dr. Duff, as Lord Dalhousie had done 
before him. “I admit,” he said, “that the Head of the 
Government in India ought to abstain from acts which may 
have the appearance of an exercise of power, authority, solicita- 
tiou, or persuasion, towards inducing natives to cnange tneii 
relit>’ion. But if it is contended that a school like this, 
thoroughly catholic and liberal, open to students of every creed, 
doin^ violence to none, and so conducted as to disarm hostility 
and Tcalousy ^he number of the Hindu and Musulman scholars 
shows this), is not to have countenance and support from ^the 
Governor-General because it is managed by missionaries, I join 
issue on that point. I am not prepared to act upon that 

^^And what had Lady Canning done ? She had taken a true 
womanly interest in the education of native female children. 
She had visited the female schools of Calcutta in a (j^uiet, un- 
obtrusive way 5 but once only in each case, save with a notable 
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exception in fayonr of tEe BetEnne Institution, wEicE Ead been 
taken by Lord DalEousie under tEe special care of tEe Govern- 
ment.'^' In tEis Lady Canning bad taken some observable 
interest. But as tEe Managing Committee of tEe scEool was- 
composed of EigE-oaste Hindu gentlemen, tEere was assuredly 
no apparent necessity for restraining her -womanly instincts- 
and sErinking into apatEy and indolence, as one regardless of 
tlie Eappiness and tEe dignity of Eer sex. WEatsoever may 
Eave been tEe zeal for tEe conversion of tEe Heathen that 
pervaded Government House, there were no indiscreet manifes- 
tations of it. There are times, however, when no discretion 
can wholly arrest the growth of dangerous lies. A very little 
thing, in a season of excitement, will invest a colourable false- 
hood with the brightest hues of truth, and carry conviction to 
the dazzled understanding of an ignorant people. TEe sight 
of Lady Canning’s carriage at the gates of the BetEune scEool 
may Eave added, therefore, Heaven only knows, some fresh 
tints to the picture of a caste-destroying Government, which 
active-minded emissaries of evil were so eager to hang up in 
the public places of the land. 

It was not much; perhaps, indeed, it was simply nothing. 
But just at that time there was a movement, urged 
on by John Grant and Barnes Peacock, in the gociarrelorm 
purest spirit of benevolence, for the rescue of the 
women of India from the degradation in which they w^ere sunk. 
It happened — truly, it happened, for it was wholly an accident 
— that one of the first measures, outwardly, of Lord Canning’s 
Government was the formal passing of the bill ‘‘to remove all 
legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows,” which Ead 
been introduced, discussed, and virtually carried, during the ' 
administration of his predecessor. f And this done, there was 
much said and written about the restraints that were to be 
imposed on Hindu polygamy ; and every day the appearance of 
a Draft Act, formidable in the extreme to Brahmanism, was 
looked for, with doubt and aversion, by the old orthodox 
Hindus. For they saw that in this, as in the matter of Ee- 
Marriage, some of their more free-thinking countrymen, mostly 
of the younger generation, moved by the teachings of the 
English, or by some hope of gain, were beseeching Government 
to relieve the nation from what they called the reproach of 


* Ante, page 136. 
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Niilmism. And, at sucli a time, OrtTiodoxy, staggering under 
Hows given, and strinking from Hows to come, looked agkast 
even at such small manifestations as tke visits of tke wife of 
tke Governor-General to the Bethune female school. It was 
Hear that the English, with their overpowering love of rule, 
were Lut now to regulate in India, after their own fashion, 
the relations of the two sexes to each other. ^ . 

Lord Canning found this movement afoot ; he in no wise 
instituted it. He found that Lord Dalhousie, after an experience 
of many years, believed these social reforms^ to be practicable 
and safe;\e found that the ablest member of h« Council, who 
had spent all his adult life in India, was with all his ^eart and 
soul eager for their promotion, and with all the activity of his 
, intellect promoting them. As to this movement against Hindu 
.polygamy, which was intended to pruim down the nvil, not 
Sly to eradicate it, there was something, to Hs European 
understanding, grotesque in the notion of a Christian Legisla- 
ture recognising certain forms of polyga^, and adtoessing 
itself only to the abuses of the system, as though to Christian 
eyS it were not altogether an abuse. But he could see plainly 
■eLugh that only by admitting such a compromise could the 
■crood thing be done at all ; and seeing also the necessity of pro- 
ceeding warily with such a delicate operation, he was not 
disposed, in the first instance, to do more than to feel the pulse 
of the people. It would be wise to delay actual legislation 
•until public opinion should have been more unmistakably 
.evoked.t 


>5* Sir Henry Lawrence clearly discerned the danger of this, _ and in_ an 
article in the Calcutta Eeview, written in 1856, pointed it out: Of late 
vears”iie wrote, “the wheels of Government have been moving very fast. 
Many native prejudices have been shocked. ; Natives are now 
with the abolition of polygamy. It would not be di&cult to twist this into 
attack on Hinduism. At any rate, the faster the jepel glides, the more 
need of caution, of watching the weather, the rocks, and the shoals. 

f Lord Canning’s opinions are so clearly expressed in the following passage, 
that it is right that his words should he given : “It will m doubt be a little 
-sta«*o-ering to find ourselves drawing up a law by which, although a horrible 
abuse of polygamy will be checked, a very liberal amount of it will be 
sanctioned, and which must recognise as justifying it reasons which we believe 
to be no iustification whatever. It may be said that we shall only be enforc- 
ing* Hindu law, and that we are constantly doing this in many ways which 
ah"stractedly we should not approve. But I do not know that we have any 
, examples of laws of eur own making and wording, by which anything so con- 
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In the personal action of Lord Canning during this year of 
his novitiate, in the promotion either of the religions conver- 
sion or the social reformation of the people, I can see no traces 
of intemperate zeal. But it is not to he questioned that just at 
this time there was a combination of many untoward circum- 
stances to strengthen the belief, which had been growing for 
some years, that the English Government were bent upon 
bringing, by fair means or by foul, all the nations of India 
under the single yoke of the White Man’s faith. Hor is it less 
certain that at such a time the order for the enlistment of 
Hative troops for general service appeared to their unaided 
comprehensions, and was designedly declared by others, to be a 
;part of the scheme. There were those, indeed, who saw, or 
professed to see, in this matter, the very root of our cherished 
desire for the conversion of the people. It was said that we 
wished to bring them all to our own faith in order that we 
might find them willing to do our bidding in all parts of the 
world, that they might shrink from no kind of work by sea or 
by land, and even fight our battles in Europe ; for it was plain 
that England had sad lack of fighting-men, or she would not 
have drawn upon India for them during the Crimean war. In 
the art of what is called “ putting two and two together,” there 
were many intelligent natives by no means deficient, and 
deeper and deeper the great suspicion struck root in the 
popular mind. 

There was another ugly symptom, too, at this time, which 
greatly, in some particular quarters, strengthened this impres- 


trary to our convictions of right and wrong as the taMng of a second wife, for 
the reasons allowed by Menu (or at least for eight of them out of ten), is 
declared lawful. This, however, is a matter of appearance and feeling rather 
than of substance. Practically, a monstrous horror would be put an end to, 
and we might keep ourselves straight even in appearance by making it very 
clear in the preamble that the act is passed at the desire of the Hindus to 
rescue their own law and custom from a great abuse, and that in no respect 

is it proposed to substitute English law for the laws of that people 

Upon the whole, I come, without hesitation, to the conclusion that the move- 
ment ought to be encouraged to our utmost, and that the existence and strength 
of it ought to be made generally known. The presentation of the petitions to 
the Legislative Gonncil, and their publication, will effect this. How soon the 
introduction of a bill should follow, or how much tipae should be given to see- 
ing whether serious opposition is evoked, I should like to talk over with you 
some day, as also the scope of the WV^^Lord Gaming to Mr, J, P. Grant, 
June20,lS5Q, MS, Corres;pondence, 
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sion of coming danger among the Sipahis of the Bengal Army. 
There were among the European officers of that army many 
eamest^minded, zealous Chrikans ; men ^whose hearts we 
wruno- by the sight of the vast mass of heathendom aroimd 
S“and who especially deplored the darkness which brooded 
over their companions in arms, their children in the seivice of 
the State, the Sipahis who looked up to and _ obeyed them. 
Some in their conscientious prudence,^ grieved in silence,^and 
rendered unto Csesar the homage of a wise forbearance. Otlmrs, 
conscientiously imprudent, believed that it was their duty to 
render unto GW the just tribute of an apostolic acayty. It 
was the creed of these last that all men were alike to them, ns 
having souls to be saved, and that no external circumstances 
affectell their onw inalienable right to do their great Master s 
work If under the pressure of these convictions they had 
Thank the red coat for the black, and the sword for dhe 
shepherd’s crook, they would have fairly earned the admiintion 
of all good men. But holding fast to the wages of the ^ate 
they went about with the order-book m one hand and the Bible 
in le other ; and thus they did a great an A grievous ^ 

the Government they professed to serve. _To what_extent this 
missionary zeal pervaded our English officers, it is not easy, 
with much precision, to declare. But there were some of wh<^ 
missionary zeal there is now no remnant of a doubt-some who 
confessed, nay, openly gloried in their proselytising endeavours. 
One officer, wffio in 1857 was commandant of a regiment oi 
Infantry, said vauntingly in that year: “I heg to state that 
during the last twenty years and upwards I have been in the 
habit of speaking to natives of all classes, Sipahis and other^ 
making no distinction, since there is no respect of persons mth 
God, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, cities, 
bazks, and villages— not in the Lines and regimental Bazaars. 
I have done this from a conviction that every converted 
Christian is expected, or rather commanded, by the Scriptures 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation to his lost fellow- 
creatures, Our Saviour having offered Himself up as a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, by which alone salvation can 
be secured. He has directed that this salvation should be 
freely offered to all without exception.” Again, in another 
letter, he wrote: “As to the question whether I have en- 
deavoured to convert Sipahis and others to Christianity, 1 
would humbly reply that this has been my object, and I 
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conceive is tlie aim and end of every Olirlstian wlio speaLs tlae 
word of God to another — -merely that the Lord would make 
Mm the happy instrument of converting his neighhonr to God, 
or, in other words, of rescuing him from eternal destruction.” 
“On matters connected with religion,” he added, “I feel myself 
called npon to act in two capacities—* to render nnto Oassar (or 
the Government) the things that are Oa3sar’s, and to render 
nnto God the things that are God’s.’ Temporal matters and 
spiritual matters are thns kept clearly nnder their respective 
heads. When speaking, therefore, to a native on the subject of 
religion, I am then acting in the capacity of a Christian soldier 
nnder the authority of my heavenly superior ; whereas in 
temporal matters I act as a general officer, under the authority 
and order of my earthly superior.” ^ Eeading this, one does 
not know whether more to admire the Christian courage of the 
writer or to marvel at the strange moi'al blindness which would 
not sulfer him to see that he could not serve both God and 
Mammon; that ignoring the known wishes and instructions of 
his temporal master, he could not do his duty to his spiritual 
Lord ; and that if in such a case the two services were antago- 
nistic to each other, it was his part, as a Christian, to divest 
himself of his x^ur chased allegiance to the less worthy Govern- 
ment, and to serve the Other and the Higher without hindrance 
and without reproach. He was not bound to continue to follow 
such a calling, but whilst following it he was bound to do his 
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call 
him. 

Whilst all these disturbing influences were at work, and on 
many accounts most actively in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
there came from afar, across the North-Western frontier, a 
current of political agitation, which was met hy other stx’eams 
of native origin, turgid also with troublous rumours. The 
Persian Government, in best of times given to treachery and 
trickery, even under the fairest outside show of friendshij), 
were not likely in such a conjuncture as had arisen at the end 
of 1856 to let slip any available means of damaging an enemy. 
Holding fast to the maxim that All is fair in war,” they 
•endeavoured, not unwisely after their kind, to raise manifold 
•excitements on our Northern frontier, and somehow to “ create 
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a aiversion." There might he some inflammable materials 
stre^ Lout, to which a firebrand stilfully applied or e^en a 
dropped »6mmgly hepl.rurd, might jrod.oe the d».trf 
result of combustion. Truly it was worth a tiial. In spite oi 
Sectarian differences something perhaps 

anneal to the common faith of the followers of the Prophet. 
The King of Dehli, though not much as a substantial fact, was 
a great Ind potential name; there was some vitality im the 

traditions which were attached to it and the 

which it was surrounded. The Mughul himselfwas a Suni, 

and the people of DeUi and its surroundings were mostly Simis 

and there was doubtless a difficulty in this, but not one that 

might not be surmounted. So Persia sent forth 

noiselessly to the gates of the Imperial 

verv clear concention of what was to be done, b^ 

general commission to do mischief to^ the EngHsh. 

dans of all sects might be invited to lay aside then dootiinal 

flZences for awhife and to unite against a oomnion enemy. 

There might be great promises of the restoration of a magnifa 

cent Mufammadan Empire ; and, as the least result of the 

scattering of such seed, the minds of the people might be 

unsettled; and something might come 4 

Proclamation was therefore prepared, and in due course it found 

its way to the walls of Dehli, and even displayed itself on the 
Jami Masjid, or Great Mosque. There were stones.doo m mr- 
culation to the effect that the war on the shores of the Peiaan 
Gulf was going cruelly against us. It was bruited abroad, also, 
that though the English thought that they had seOTr^_ the 
friendship of Dost Muhammad, the Amir was really the friend 
and vassal of Persia, and that the amity he had^ outwardly 
evinced towards them was only a pretext for beguiling them to 
surrender Peshawar to the Afghans. , _ 

It was believed in Upper India that this was to be done ; and 
it was reported also about the same time, that the English 
intended to compensate themselves for this concession by annex- 
ing the whole of Eajputana. This last story was not one of 
merely native acceptance. It had been set forth prominently 
in some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers, and unhappily there 
had been nothing in our past treatment of the Native States of 
India to cause it to be disbelieved In the North-Western 
regions of India disturbing rumours commonly assume a 
political colour,, whilst lower down in Bengal and Bihar, their 
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Gonaplexion is more frequently of a religious cast. Tlie rumour 
of tLe coining absorption of these ancient Hindu principalities 
into the great new Empire of the British was well contrived, 
not only to excite the anxieties and resentments of the Eajput 
races, hut to generate further political mistrust throughout all 
the remaining states of the country. It was so mischievous a 
report that, when it reached England and obtained further 
currency in our journals, even the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company,' the most reticent of all political bodies, 
broke, as I have before said, through their habitual reserve, and 
authoritatively contradicted it. 

Seldom is it that the English themselves discern the effects 
of these disquieting rumours upon the minds of the people. In 
ordinary official language, at this time, all was quiet in Upper 
India. But ever and anon some friendly Muhammadan or 
Hindu spoke of certain significant symptoms of the unrest 
which was not visible to the English eye and vague reports 
of some coming danger which no one could define, reached our 
functionaries in the North-West ; and some at last began to 
awaken slowly to the conviction that there were evil influences 
at work to unsettle the national mind. The new year dawned. 


* The old Afghan chief, Jan Fishan Khan, mo had follo'wed our fortunes 
and received a pension from the British Government, told Mr. Greathed, Com- 
missioner at Kanhpiir, in February, 1857, that these rumours had produced a 
very bad effect. A private note from that officer to Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, is -worthy of citation in this place: Jan Fishan Khan paid me a 
visit a few days ago with the special object of communicating his apprehen- 
sions on the present state of political affairs in India. He brought several 
members of his ffimily, evidently to he witnesses of the interview, and prefaced 
his address with a recitation of the fruitless warnings ho had given Sir Wm, 
MacNaghten of the course affairs were taking in Kabul. His fears for our 
safety rested on his belief that we intended to give up Peshawar to Dost 
Muhammad and to annex Bajputdna. He said bur maxim should be * Pre- 
vention better than cure,’ and that, with enemies at the gate, we should take 
care to keep the inmates of the house our friends. He appeared quite 
relieved to receive my assurance that there was no probability of either of the 
apprehended events coming to pass. It would hardly have been worth while 
to mention this incident, hut that we so rarely receive any indication of the 
X)olitieal gossip of the day among the native community: and we may feel 
quite sure that Jan Fishan was actuated by fears for our welfare, and not by 
hopes of our overthrow, when he gave credence to the rexiorts. I am afraid 
the frequent reports of annexation in Kajputana have agitated the public 
mind and bred distrust among the Rajputs. It is a pity so many years have 
elapsed since a Governor-General had an opportunity of personally assuring 
them of their political safety.’’ 
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and tliere was sometliing suggestiTe in the number of the year. 
In 1757 tbe English bad established their dominion in India by 
the conquest of Bengal. For a hundred years they had now, 
by the progressive action of continued encroachments, been 
spreading their paramount rule over the whole country ; and 
there were prophecies, said to be of ancient date, which foretold 
the downfall of the English power at the end of this century of 
supremacy. Ever in times of popular excitement are strange 
prophecies afloat in the social atmosphere. Whether they are 
revivals of old predictions, or new inventions designed to meet 
the requirements of the moment, it is often difficult even to 
conjecture.'*' But whether old or new, whether uttered in good 
faith or fraudulently manufactured, they seldom failed to make 
an impression on the credulous minds of the people. Coming 
upon them not as the growth of human intelligence, but as the 
mysterious revelations of an unseen power, they excited hopes 
and aspirations, perhaps more vital and cogent from their very 
vagueness. The religious element mingled largely with the 
political, and the aliment which nourished the fanaticism of 
believers fed also their ambition and their cupidity. In the 
particular prophecy of which men at this time were talking 
there was at least something tangible, for it was a fact that the 
iirst century of British rule was fast coming to an end. This 
in itself was sufficient to administer largely to the superstition 
and credulity of the people, and it was certain, too, that the 
prediction based upon it was not now heard for the first time. 
Lightly heeded, when long years were to intervene before its 
possible realisation, now that the date of the prediction had 
arrived, it took solemn and significant shape in the memories of 
men, and the very excitement that it engendered helped in time 
to bring about its fulfilment.f 


* It is certain, however, that the most preposterous claims to antiquity are 
sometimes advanced on their behalf. For example, it was gravely stated in a 
leading Calcutta journal, that a prophecy had been discovered, a thousand 
years old, pointing to the downfall of the English at this time ; in other words, 
that our destraction had been predicted many hundred years before we had 
ever been seen in the country, or ever heard o"f by the people. 

t Whether the prophecy was of Hindu or Muhammadan origin is still a 
moot question. The following, from a memorandum furnished to me by Sir. 
E. A. Eeacle, throws some light on the subject, and will be read with no little 
interest : — “ I do not think I ever met one man in a hundred that did not give 
the Muhammadans credit for this prediction. I fully believe that the notion 
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of change after a century of tenure was general, and I can testify with others 
to have heard of the prediction at least a quarter of a century previously. But 
call it a prediction or superstition, the credit of it must, I think, be giver to 
the Hindus. If we take the Hejra calendar, 1757 a.d. corresponds with 1171 
Hejra; 1857 a.d. with 1271 Hejra. Whereas by the luni-solar year of the 
Sumbut, 1757 A.D/js 1814 Sumbut, and 1857 a.d. 1914 Sumbut. 1 remember 
on my remarking to a chowvey Brahman, whose loyalty was conspicuous 
throughout the period (he was afterwards killed in action with the rebels), soon 
after the battle of Oct. 11, 1857, that the Sumbut 1915 was passing away with- 
out the fulfilment of the centenary prophecy, that he replied with some 
anxiety, there was yet a remainder of the year, «.e., till March 20, 1858 ; and 
before that time, in 1832, the Subadir, a Tawaii, of a cavalry regiment, in his 
farewell to a brother of mine leaving the service in that year, coolly telling 
him that in another twenty-five years the Company’s Raj would be at an end, 
and the Hindu Raj restored. It certainly does not much matter, but I think 
it is the safe view to accept the tradition as of Hindu rather than Muham- 
madan origin.” 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

TiiE new year dawned upon India with a fair promise^ 
liiE new tranquillity. But xt was only a few 

Jamury. 186 ?. .^yeelss old when the storm began to arise, it us 
- nnia weather that the British officer sees most ot ttie 

Sip4hi, and best understands his temper. Company 
Tiie storm drills, and regimental parades, and brigade exeicis ^ , 
are continually bringing him face to face with his 
men, and he roams about Cantonments as he cannot lo^n m 
the midst of the summer heats and autumnal deluges. ^ 

winter of 1856-57 had nearly passed ^^^y- ^^''the 
in ai cations of anything to disturb his settled laitn in tne 
Sy of the native loldier. There was outward ser^ity 
everywhere, and apparent cheerfulness and content when 
suddenly a cloud arose in an unexpected quaitei , and a tra 
mendous danger, dimly seen at first, began to expand in 

'yrm^threnemies of the Enghsh, all who l^d been 
alarmed by our encroachments, all who had suffered by oui 
Lurpationi all who had been shorn by our intervention of 
privileges and perquisites which they had once enjoyed, and 
who saw before them a still deeper degradation and a more 
absolute ruin, had been seeking just such an opportunity as 
now rose up suddenly before them. They had looked for it in 
one direction; they had looked for it in another ; and more 
than once they thought that they had found it. They thought 
that they had found something, of which advantage might be 
taken to persuade the Native soldiery that their Christian 
masters purposed to defile tlieir caste and to destioy tneir 
relioion. But the false steps, wMcli we bad bitlierto taken, 
bad^not been false enough to serve tbe purposes of those wbo 
bad sought to destroy the British Government by means of a 
general revolt of the Native Army. Bor half a century there 
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had been nothing of a sufficiently palpable and comprehensive 
■character to alarm the whole Sipahi Army, Muhammadan and 
Hindu. But now, suddenly, a story of most terrific import 
found its way into circulation. It was stated that Government 
had manufactured cartridges, greased with animal fat, for the 
use of the Native Army; and the statement was not a lie. 

The old infantry musket, the venerable Brown Bess of the 
British soldier, had been condemned as a relic 
of barbarism, and it was wisely determined, in the 
Indian as in the English Army, to supersede it by the issue of 
an improved description of fire-arm, with grooved bores, after 
the fashion of a rifle. As a ball from these new rifled muskets 
reached the enemy at a mnch greater distance than the ammu- 
nition of the old weapon, the Sipahi rejoiced in the advantage 
which would thus be conferred upon him in battle, and lauded the 
Government for wdiat he regarded as a sign both of the wisdom 
of his rulers and of their solicitude for his welfare. And when 
it was learnt that depots had been established at three great 
military stations for the instruction of the Sipahi in the use of 
the new weapon, there was great talk in the Lines about the 
wonderful European musket that was to keep all comers at a 
distance. But, unhappily, these rifled barrels could not be 
loaded without the lubrication of the cartridge. And the 
voice of joy and praise was suddenly changed into a wild cry 
of grief and despair when it was bruited abroad that the 
cartridge, the end of which was to be bitten off by the Sipahi, 
was greased with the fat of the detested swine of the Muham- 
madan, or the venerated co w of the Hindu. 

How the truth first transpired has been often told. Eight 
miles from Calcutta lies the military station of 
Hamdamah. For many years it had been the 
head-quarters of the Bengal Artillery. There all 
the many distinguished officers of that distinguished corps had 
learnt the rudiments of their profession, and many had spent 
there the happiest yeai’S of their lives. But it was suddenly 
discovered that it was not suited to the purpose for which it 
was designed. The head-quarters of the Artillery were removed 
to Mirath. The red coat displaced the blue. The barracks and 
the mess-house, and the officer’s bungalows, were given up to 
other occupants ; and buildings, which from their very birth 
had held nothing but the appliances of ordnance, were de- 
graded into manufactories and storehouses of small-arm 
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ammunitiGB. Thus, by a mntatioB of fortune, the Enfield 

Eifle he^aii to supersede Brown Bess, Damdamah hecame one of 
three Cantonments at which the GoTerninent_ established 
Schools of Musketry for instruction in the use of the improved 
rified weapon. Now, it happened that, one day in January, a 
low-caste Lascar, or magazine-man, meeting a high-caste 
Sipahi in the Cantonment, asked him for a drink of water from 
his lotah. The Brahman at once replied with an objection on 
the score of caste, and was tauntingly told that caste was 
nothing, that high-caste and low-caste would soon be ail tJie 
same, as cartridges smeared with beef-fat and hog’s-lard were 
being made for the Sipahis at the depots, and would soon be in 
general use throughout the army. ^ _ 

The Brahman carried this story to his comrades, and it was 
soon known to CTery Sipahi at the depot. A shudder ran 
through the Lines. Each man to whom the story 
caught the great fear from his neighbour, and ^embled at tJie 
thought of the pollution that lay before him. The contamina- 
tion was to be brought to his very lips; it was not merely to 
be touched, it was to be eaten and absorbed into his very being. 
It was so terrible a thing, that, if the most malignant enemies 
of the British Government had sat in conclave for years, and 
brought an excess of devilish ingenuity to bear upon the 
invention of a scheme framed with the design of alarming the 
Sipahi mind from one end of India to the other, they could not 
have devised a lie better suited to the purpose. But now the 
English themselves had placed in the hands of their enemies, 
not a fiction, but a fact of tremendous significance, to be turned 
against them as a deadly instrument of destruction. It was 
the very thing that had been so long sought, and up to this 
time sought in vain. It req[uired no exxilanation. It needed 
no ingenious gloss to make the full force of the thing itself 
patent to the multitude. It was not a suggestion, an inference, 
a probability; but a demonstrative fact, so complete in its 
naked truth, that no exaggeration could have helped it. Like 
the case of the leathern head-dresses, which had convulsed 
Southern India half a century before, it appealed to the 
strongest feelings both of the Mahammadan and the Hindu; 

* No greased cartridges had been issued at Damdamah. The Sipaliis in 
the musketry school there were only in the rudiments of their rifle-education, 
and had not come yet to need the application of the grease. 
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but tliougla similar in kind, it was incomparably more offensive- 
in degree ; more insulting, more appalling, more disgusting. 

We know so little of Native Indian society beyond its merest 
externals, the colour of the people’s skins, the form of their 
garments, the outer aspects of their houses, that History, whilst 
it states broad results, can often only surmise causes. But 
there are some surmises which have little less than the force of 
gospel. We feel what we cannot see, and have faith in what 
we cannot prove. It is a fact, that there is a certain description 
of news, which travels in India, from one station to another, 
with a rapidity almost electric. Before the days of the- 
‘‘ lightning post,” there was sometimes intelligence in the 
Bazaars of the Native dealers and the Lines of the Native 
soldiers, especially if the news imported something disastrous 
to the British, days before it reached, in any official shape, the 
high functionaries of Government.^ We cannot trace the progress 
of these evil-tidings. The Natives of India have an expressive 
saying, that “it is in the air.” It often happened that an 
uneasy feeling — an impression that something had happened, 
though they “could not discern the shape thereof ’’—pervaded 
men’s minds, in obscure anticipation of the news that was 
travelling towards them in all its tangible proportions. All 
along the line of road, from town to town, from village to 
village, were thousands to whom the feet of those who brought 
the glad tidings were beautiful and welcome. The British 
Magistrate, returning from his evening ride, was perhaps met on 
the road near the Bazaar by a yenerable Native on an ambling 
pony — a Native respectable of aspect, with white beard and whiter 
garments, who salaamed to the English gentleman as he passed, 
and went on his way freighted with intelligence refreshing to 
the souls of those to whom it was to be communicated, to be 
used with judgment and sent on with despatch. This was but 
one of many costumes worn by the messenger of evil. In 
whatsoever shape he passed, there was nothing outwardly to 
distinguish him. Next morning there was a sensation in the 


* The news of the first outbreak and massacre at Kahnl, in 1841, and also 
of the subsequent destruction of the British Army in the Pass, reached 
Calcutta through the Bazaars of Mirath and Karnal some days before tliey 
found their way to Government House from any official quarter ; and the 
mutiny at Barrackx)fir was known by the Sipahis of the British ^ force 
j)roceeding to Burmah before it reached the military and political chiefs by 
special express. 
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Bazaar and a vagne excitement in tlie SipaW Lines._ But wlien 

rumours of disaster reached the Theif wn^retto 

officers, they were commonly discredited. Iheir own letters 

w-e silent In the subject. It was not likely to be true, they 
said, as they had heard nothing about it. But it was true ; and 
the kews hli traxelled another hundred miles whilst^ white 
gentlemen, with bland scepticism, were shaking then heads 

OY6r t]b.6 li6S of tll6 B8iZ9)3ir. - H I 1 

It is difficult, in most cases, to surmise the agency to whose 
interested efforts is to be attributed this rapid circulation of 
•evil tidings. But when the fact of the _ greased cartridges 
became known, there were two great motive powers, close a^ 
hand, to give an immediate impulse to the proinnlgation of the 
story. The political and the religious aniinosities, excited by 
the recent measures of the English, were lying in wait for an 
opportunity to vent themselves in action. It happened at this 
time, that the enmities wMch we had most recently provoked 
had their head-quarters in Calcutta. It happened, also that 
these enmities had their root partly in iBnduism,_ paitly in 
Muhammadanism. There was the great Brahinanioal I»st> 
tution, the Dharma Sobha of Calcutta, whose special function 
it was to preserve Hinduism pure and simple in all its ancestral 
integrity, and, therefore, to resist the invasions and encroach- 
ments of the English, by which it was continually threatened. 
There were bygone injuries to revenge, and there were coming- 
dan o-ors to repel. On the other side, there was the deposed 
kingship of Oudh, with all its perilous surroundings, bunk 
in slothfulness and self-indulgence, with little reaf care tor 
anything beyond the enjoyment of the moment, Wajid Ali 
himself may haye neither done nor suggested anything, in this 
crisis, to turn to hostile account the fact of the greased oar- 
trido-es. But there were those about him with keener eyes, 
and “stronger wills, and more resolute activities, who were not 
likely to suffer such an opportunity to escape. _ It needed no 
.siicb. special agencies to pi'opagate a story, whicli ■would liave 
travelled, in ordinary course ot accidental tale-bearing, to the 
different stations in the neighbourhood of the capital. But it was 
expedient in the eyes of our enemies that it should at once be 
invested with all its terrors, and the desired effect wrought 
upon the Sipahi’s mind, before any one could be induced, by 
timely official explanation, to believe that the outrage was an 
.accident, an oversight, a mistake. So, from the beginning, the 
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.«tory went fortli tliat tlie Englisli, in prosecntion of a long- 
-claerisliecl design, and under instructions from the Queen in 
Council, had greased the Sipahis’ cartridges with the fat of 
pigs and cows, for the express purpose of defiling both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, 

On the banks of the Hugh BiYer, sixteen miles from Calcutta 
^ by land, is the great military station of Barrackpiir. It was the 
head-quarters of the Presidency division of the Army. There 
f was assembled the largest body of Native troops cantoned in 
that part of India. There, on the green slopes of the river, 
stood, in a well- wooded park, the country-seat of the Governor- 
General. Both in its social and its military aspects it was the 
foremost Cantonment of Bengal. As the sun declined on the 
opposite bank, burnishing the stream with gold, and throwing 
into dark relief the heavy masses of the native boats, the park 
roads were alive with the equipages of the English residents. 
There visitors from Calcutta, escaping for a while from the 
white glare and dust-laden atmosphere of the metropolis, con- 
5 sorted with the families of the military officers ; and the 
I neighbouring villas of Titagarh sent forth their retired inmates 
to join the throng of “ eaters of the evening air.” There the 
j young bride, for it is a rare place for honeymoons, emerging 
i from her seclusion, often looked out upon the world for the 
first time in her new state. There many a young ensign, 
scarcely less hopeful and less exultant, wore for the first time 
the bridal garments of his profession, and backed the capering 
Arab that had consumed a large part of his worldly wealth. 
It was a pleasant, a gay, a hospitable station ; and there was 
not in all India a Cantonment so largely known and frequented 
by the English. There was scarcely an officer of the Bengal 
Army to whom the name of Barrackpur did not suggest some 
^ familiar associations, whilst to numbers of the non-military 
classes, whose occupations tied them to the capital, it was for 
long years, perhaps throughout the whole of their money- 
getting career, the extreme point to which their travels 
extended. 

At Barrackpiir, in the early part of 1857, were stationed 
fonr Native Infantry regiments. There were the 2nd 
Grenadiers and the 43rd, two of the beautiful regiments ” 
which had helped General Nott to hold Kandahar against all 

A wiug of this regiment was at Eaniganj. 
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fomers and had afterwards gained new laurels in desperate 

conflict with the Marathas and There was the 34* an 

ill-omened rnimher, for a few years before it had been struck 

out of the Army List for mutiny and a new re^ment had 

been raised to fiU the dishonourable^ gap. also was^^^^ 

70th, which had rendered good service in the second Sikh wai. 

Thiee of these regiments had been recently stationed in the 

Paniah, or on its frontier, and the 34th had 

froi Lakhnao. This last regiment was commanded by 

S. a. Wheler, who had but recently been posted ta it fiom 

another corps; the 43rd was under 

whose tenure of command had also been brief , _ , , 

and the wing of the 2nd were commanded by officers who had 

S regiment., »a f cSS 

to the men. The station was commanded by Brigadier 
GiaSrand the General of Division was that brave _soldier and 
distinguished officer, John Hearsey, of whose services I ha-v© 
already spoken in a previous chapter of . .. . 

On the 28th of January, Hearsey reported officially to the 
Adjutant-General’s office that an ffl-feeling 
in the minds of the Sip4his of the regiments at 
“A report,” he said, “has been spread by some designin,, 
persons, most likely Brahmans, or 

Hindu party in Calcutta (I believe it is called the ‘ Dhaima 
Sobha’), that the Sipahis are to be forced to ^brace the 
ChristiL faith.” » Perhaps,” he added, “ thos© Hindus who 
are opposed to the marriage of widows in Calcutta | are usm^ 
miclerhand means to thwart Government in abolishing the 
restraints lately removed by law for the marriage of widows, 
and conceive if they can make a party of the ignorant classes 
in the ranks of the army believe their religion or religious 
preiudices are eventually to be abolished by force, and by iorce 
they are all to be made Christians, and thus, by shaking their 
faith in Government, lose the confidence of their officers by 
inducing Sipahis to commit offences (^such as incendiarisni), so 
difficult to put a stop to or prove, they will gain their object. 
The story of the greased cartridges was by this time in every 


t See Book n*.— Account of the Mutiny in the Panjab. ^ 

X The General, doubtless, meant to ^ say, “ those Hindus lu Calcutta who 
are opposed to the marriage of widows.’’ 
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moutli. There was not a Sipahi in the Lines of Barrackpur who 
was not familiar with it. There were few who did not believe 
that it was a deliberate plot, on the part of the English, designed 
to break down the caste of the Native soldier. And many were 
persuaded that there was an ultimate design to bring all men, 
.along a common road of pollution, to the unclean faith of the 
beef-devouring, swine-eating Earinghi, who had conquered 
their country and now yearned to extirpate the creeds of their 
countrymen. 

There was a time, j)erhaps, when the Sipahi would have 
carried the story to his commanding officer, and sought an 
explanation of it. Such confidences had ceased to be a part of 
the relations between them. But it was not the less manifest 
that the Native soldiery at Barrackpur were boiling over with 
bitter discontent. They had accepted not only the fact as it 
came to them from Damdamah, but the accompanying lies 
which had been launched from Calcutta ; and they soon b^egan, 
after the fashion of their kind, to make a public display of 
their wrath. It is their wont in such cases to symbolise the 
inner fires that are consuming them by acts of material incen- 
diarism. No sooner is the Sipahi troubled in his mind, and 
bent on resistance, than he begins covertly in the night to set 
fire to some of the public buildings of the place. Whether 
this is an ebullition of childish anger — an outburst of irrepressi- 
ble feeling in men not yet ripe for more reasonable action ; or 
whether it be intended as a signal, whether the fires are beacon- 
fires lit up to warn others to be stirring, they are seldom or 
never wanting in such conjunctures as this. A few days after 
the story of the greased cartridges first transpired at Damdamah, 
the telegraph station at Barrackpur was burnt down. Then, 
night after night, followed other fii'es. Burning arrows were 
shot into the thatched roofs of officers’ bungalows- It was a 
trick learnt from the Santals, among whom the 2nd Grrenadiers 
had served ; and the fact that similar fires, brought about by 
the same means, were breaking out at Eaniganj, more than a 
kundred miles away, stamped their complicity in the crime, 
for one wing of the regiment was stationed there. These 
incendiary fires were soon followed by nocturnal meetings. 
]\Ien met each other with muffled faces, and discussed, in 
excited language, the intolerable outrage which the British 
Government had deliberately committed upon them. It is 
j)robable that they were not all Sipahis who attended these 
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.vSo signed “soldiery at ail the 

Oalontta Army to resist the saorilegiom 

Sf— So— »t fe»e.« with tA. S«.y of tto 

w..“ ?“Sr&„^rtot”hrdi ror »i>’ 

O few „fl» teyooa if to tte cfej x 

wto we»A o‘ “to, 

Bame. At Baihampur tnere^^ ^ regiment of Native Infantry, 

tlfe l^lT was^tationed there, -with a corps of Irregular 

Sd ; hatS of post guns manned hy native gunners. It was 

BoJ difficult to see^hat if these troops were to rise against then 

TT'no'li^h officers and the people oi Mnrslndabad were to iia 
fernSe whTthe’^^^^ the IJe of the Nawah,all Bengal wouM 
soon be in a blaze. No thoughts of this hind disturbed the 
mtods of our people,_ but the truth was very patent to the 

iinderstandin^s ol their enemies. _ . . .n j. a* 

It happened, too, unfortunately at this time, that the routine- 
action rf the British Government favoured the growth of the 
evil • for when the excitement was great at Barrackpm, de- 
tachments went forth on duty from the most disaffected 
regiments of aU to spread by personal 

contagion of alarm. Firstly, a guard from the o4th went 
unwards in charge of stud-horses; and then, a_week latei, 
aether detachment from this regiment marched in the same 
direction with a party of European convalescents. M Baiham- 
nurthey were to be relieved by men from the regiment there. 
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and tMii to ret am to tlieir own liead -quarters ; so tliat tliey 
liad an opportunity of Goniiminicating all that was going on at 
Barrackpiir to their comrades of the 19th, of learning their 
sentiments and designs, and carrying back to their own station^ 
far more clearly and unmistakably than could any correspon- 
dence by letter, tidings of the state of feeling among the troops 
at Barhiimpur, and the extent to which they were prepared tO' 
resist the outrage of the greased cartridges. 

When the men of the 34th reached Barhampiir, their com- 
rades of the 19th received them open-armed and open-mouthed.. 
They were old associates, for not long before they had been 
stationed together at Lakhnao; and now the 19 th asked eagerly 
what strange story was this that they had heard from Barrack- 
pur about the greasing of the cartridges. It -was not then as 
new story in the Lines of Barhampiir, but was already two- 
weeks old.^' It had been carried as quickly as the post or 
special messenger could cany it from the one station to the 
other, and it -was soon after'wards in every man’s mouth. But 
it had wrought no immediate effect upon the outer bearing of 
the Sipahis of the 19th. The story was carried to the com- 
manding officer, who gave an assuring reply, saying that, if 
there were any doubts in their mind*s, the men might see for 
themselves the grease applied to their cartridges ; and so for a 
while the excitement was allayed. But when the men of the 
34th went up from Barraokpur and spoke of the feeling there 
—spoke of the general belief among the Sipahis at the Pre- 
sidency that the Government deliberately designed to defile 
them, and of the intended resistance to this foul and fraudulent 
outrage— -the 19th listened to them as to men speaking with 
high authority, for they came from the very seat of Govern- 
ment, and were not likely to err. So they took in the story as; 
it was told to them with a comprehensive faith, and were soon 
in that state of excitement and alarm which is so often the 
prelude of dangerous revolt. 


* The first detachment of the 84th reached Barhampur on the ISth of 
Eebrnaiy, the second on the 25th. Colonel Mitchell, writing on February IG, 
says, that about a fortnight before a Brahman Pay-Havildar had asked him, 
“ What is this story that everybody is talking about, that Government intend 
to make the Native Army use cow’s fat and pig’s fat with tlie ammunition 
for their newrffies?” It must have reached Barhampur, therefore, either 
by the post or by Kasid (messenger) at the very beginning of the month of 
February. 
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On the day after the amval of^^® ^,aered for the 

piir, a parade ot an ordinary parade, 

Feb. 21 . following ^-BTit itwas a parade “with 

blank ammunition,’ disaffection, hut, before 

in the morning no Adjutant M‘ Andrew earned 

the evening Mitchell a disquieting report, to 

to tlie quarters of Colonei _ excitement in tlie Lines ; 

Ae effect that “Slad been served out to them 

that when their I^^^en had refused to take them 

for the morning’s parad^e, tae ground of their refusal 

Ind that they given Aat the cartridges 

the strong suspicion thy^^^ 

had been defiled. It wore the morning of the parade , 
cartridges among reriment had been served out 

hut the general supply ^ ° stored away for the night, 

from the magazine, and, before be « ^ 

had been seen by some ot tne » p cartridges were made 

happened that the W®5„ ® different kinds, and, as the men 
vrL, to the outward ™„wion had been received 

had heard that fresh s^PP^^®® month they leapt at once to 

'SL ctotte m to to a^tolld imd ^ 

the conviction that new ^ g ^ panic that had 

been purposely mtod ^ ^^SiSe^in tHs belief.* ; ^ ^ 

been growing upon them culm at once started 

Upon receipt of this mtei , officers to meet him m 

for the Lines, and ^ snch a coiij tincture, a calm 

the front of the Quarter-Gu * _ , n explanation and 

but resolute demeanour, w for himself but for 

of solemn warning, as fio (government, might have done 

a benignant and ^ P^J^^f^Jve oto and through them the 
much to convince those Na ^ dangerous 

Sipahis of the regiment, that tney nai excitement of 

„g«:,ma totoatoe4»tor to.M 

Siftot & *>3 3”r.s“iu“ pSss 
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would be sent to Bnrmabor to CHna, where tbe men would die,^ 
and that the severest punishment would overtake ever j man 
known to have actively resisted the orders of his Government. 
So the Native officers went their way, with no new confidence 
derived from the words that had fallen from their Colonel, 
but, on the other hand, strengthened in all their old convictions 
of imminent danger to their caste and their religion. ITe would 
not have spoken so angrily, they argued, if mischief had not 
been intended. They looked upon the irritation he displayed 
as a proof that his sinister designs had been inopportunely 
discovered.^ 

Such was the logic of their fears. Colonel Mitchell went to 
his home ; but as he drove thither through the darkness of the 
night, with the Adjutant beside him, he felt that there was 
danger in the air, and that something must be done to meet it. 
But what could be done? There were no white troops at 
Barhampur, and the 19th Eegiment composed the bulk of the 
black soldiery. But there were a regiment of Irregular Cavalry 
and a detachment of Native Artillery, with guns, posted at the 
station, and, as these dwelt apart from' the Infantry, they might 
not be tainted by the same disease. Weaker in numbers, as 
compared with the Infantry, they had a countervailing strength 
in their guns and horses. A few rounds of grape, and a charge 
of Cavalry with drawn sabres, might destroy a regiment of 
Foot beyond all further hope of resistance. Mitchell might 
not have thought that things would come to this pass; it 


* After reading all the evidence that I can find throwing light upon this 
scene at the Quarter-Guard, I am forced upon the conviction that Colonel 
Mitchell did use some such words as these. Lord Canning was, however, 
under an erroneous impression when he wrote in his minute of May 13, The 
inconsiderate threat, that if the men did not receive their cartridges he would 
take them to Burmah or to China, where they would die, which is not denied 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell,” &c., &c. ; for Mitchell had denied it on the 
18th of March, saying, “ I certainly did not make use of the expression above 
quoted.” — Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell to Assistant-Adjutaiit-General, Fuh- 
Uslied Papers. [I was in Calcutta at the time, and in constant communication 
with officers of the 19th, and I am confident that Colonel Mitchell only told 
the truth when he said that he did not use the words quoted. Mitchell 
simply told the men that those who did not obey his orders would he brought 
to a court-martial. He was a good officer, and was treated as a scapegoat.— 
G. B. M.] . '^ 

t “He gave this order so angrily, that we were convinced that the 
cartridges were greased, otherwise he would not have spoken so.” — Petition 
of the Native Officers of the lUJi Eegiment, Published Papers, 
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S'ordeS tt.7 SSry .»d A^fflo-T *««“ »* f ”P”»^ *» 
attend ttomoimg^g^e^ to their teal, tor they edaom oat- 

of a strange tj^ere were sliontings from many 

^as a of wHcli it was 

voices, and a coni p pi - i.^ +1^0 jg,e«^iment liad risen. 

.^poeriHe to ^^^^JffweSw ^ t&.tiTO offlee,. the 

?s u aaat f xrtuC"!" 

tf em^andlu; reoniredlatit little'to rouse them, in an im^ilse 

Sri“rb^iv7ft*J:t7irf“i» 

the signal vr&s nvB g ^ it. There was a 

SS Ce^=' 

ihe ^'tillery gun-wheels. Then some one sounded the alarm, 
and there Jas a general rush to the bells-of-arms. ^ Men seized 
ilipir muskets took forcible possession of the dreaded ammuni- 
tion stored for the morning parade, and loaded their pieces iii 
•X bewilderment of uncertainty and fear. _ _ + 

Mitchell knew that the Eegiment had risen, but lie jlid not 
know that it was Terror, rather than Eevolt, that stirred them ; 
and so, hastily dressing himself, he burned off to bring down 
upon his men the wy danger the premature fear of 
o-enerated all this excitement m the lanes. Before any report 
oi the tumult had reached him from European or from Native 
officers, he had made his way to the quarters of the Oa,vahy 
Commandant, and ordered him at once to have his troops in the 
saddle. Then like orders were given for the Artillery guns, 
with all serviceable ammunition, to be brought down to the 
Infantry Lines. There was a considerable s[>ace to be traversed, 
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and tlie extreme darkness of tke night rendered tlie seryice 
difficult. But, after a while, the 19th heard the din of the 
approaching danger, and this time with the fleshly ear ; saw 
the light of gleaming torches which was guiding it on to their 
destruction. But they stood there not ripe for action, irresolute, 
panic-struck, as men waiting their doom. There were many 
loaded muskets in their hands, hut not one was flred. 

It was past midnight when Mitchell, having gathered his 
European officers from their beds, came down with the guns to 
the parade-ground, where Alexander and his troopers had 
already arrived. The Infantry, in undress, but armed and 
belted, were drawn up in line, vaguely expectant of something 
to come, but in no mood to provoke instant collision. A very 
little, at such a time, would have precipitated it, for the excite- 
ment of fear, in such circumstances, is more to be dreaded than 
the bitterest i*esentments, and, even if the European officers 
had then moved forward in a body, the movement wonld have 
been exaggerated by the darkness into a hostile advance, 
and the 19 th, under an impulse of self-preservation, would , 
have fired upon them. What Mitchell did, therefore, in the 
unfortunate conjuncture that had arisen, was the best thing 
that could he done. He loaded the guns, closed the Cavalry 
upon them, and sent the Adjutant forward with instructions to 
have the call sounded for an assembly of the Native officers. 
The summons was obeyed. Again the Native officers stood 
before their Colonel, and again there fell from his lips words ' 
that sounded in their ears as words of anger. What those 
words were, it is now impossible to recox'd with any certainty of 
their truth. The Native officers believed that he said he would 
blow every mutineer from a gun, although he should die for it 
himself. They besought him not to be angry and violent, and 
urged that the men were ignorant and suspicious; that they 
were impelled only by their fears; that, believing the Cavalry 
and Artillery had been brought down to destroy them, they 
were wild with excitement and incapable of reasoning, but tbat, 
if the Colonel would send hack the troopers and the guns, the 
men of the Eegiment would soon lay down their arms and 
return to their duty. 

Then a great difficulty arose, which, in the darkness and 
confusion of that February nigbt, might have a 

calmer brain , than Mitohelhs. That the 19 th were rather 
panic-struck than mutinous, was certain. It was plain, too. 
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«. had heen committed m bringing down the 

gnns to oyerawe the Eegiment. It would haye 
oayairy ana gaao .i„„tance to have used them only for 

V4- Tiifaiitrv Lines, it was difficult to witli- 

brought down to the into y^^ submission. 

S‘£w7roo“»s*TirL“ 

out aE branches of the service. But the 

him not to do this, for the SipAhis, in such a case, would believe 
n-nlv that tlie violence intended to "be done _ upon them 
deferred for a few hours. So he consented at last to what they 
asLd; the Cavalry and the guns were withdrawn, and the 
f^eneral narade for the monaing was countermanded. Whetber 
the Sipahis of the 19th had shown signs of penitence 
this concession was made, and had or had not begun Y 
down their arms, is a point of higory ebveloped “ 

But it would seem that the Native ofacers told Colonel Mitchell 
that the men were lodging their arms, and that he trusted o 
their honour. The real signal for their submission was the 
ot th. toohes." Wto fte BipiH. a, 
disappearing from the parade-ground, they knew that they 

^^On the following morning the Eegiment fell in, for parad^ 
without a symptom of insubordination. The excitement of^e 
^ur had expLded itself; and they looked back upon their 
conduct with regret, and looked forward to its consequences 
with alarm. Though moved by nothing worse than idle fear, 
they had rebeUed against their oficers anf the State. 
of their contrition, and beHeving in 

might perhaps have forgiven them; but it was not probable 
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iBat tBe State would forgive. A Court of Inquiry was assemBled, 
and during many days tlie evidence of European and Native 
officers was taken respecting the circumstances and causes of 
the outbreak; but the men, though clearly demonstrating 
their apprehensions by sleeping round the bells-of-arms, con- 
tinued to discharge their duties without any new ebullitions ; 
and there was no appearance of any hostile combinations, by 
which the mutiny of a regiment might have been converted 
into the rebellion of a province. Under the guidance of 
Colonel George Macgregor, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal threw 
the weight of his influence into the scales on the side of order 
and peace; and whatsoever might have been stirring in the 
hearts of the Musulman population of Murshidabad, in the 
absence of any signal from their chief, they remained outwardly 
quiescent. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

L, .11 S.“S 

wliicli threaten tne btatevStam discerned by the 

,v„ SSl ot Une Li space 1. gamed, 

Si"' m|o 3S -XJSg SL- 

•We could not see or hear mth our own uenses 
on andtEerewas seldom any one to tell us. • fhe 

^ooident tEe trutE at last transpired, generally in soine of tEe 
to' swi rt The offioi.1 K,il, ™eh time ™ lef before m 
r^i^^ld make its way upwards to tEe outer surface of tEai 
aSLSy whence actionfwEicE could no longer be preventiTe 
emanated in some shape of atteinpted pppressiom The ^ t 
safeguard of sedition was to be found in the slow piocesses ot 
denmtmental correspondence necessitated by a system of exces- 
sire centralisation. When prompt and etiectual action was 
demanded, Eoutine called for pens and paper ^ 
written where a blow ought to have been struck, and the lettm 
went, not to one who could act, but was passed o“. to 
stan-e of helplessness, and then on to another, trough all 
gradations, from the subaltern’s bungalow to the Government 

^°rEe direction of the military affairs of our Indian Empire 
was supposed to be confided to the Commander-m-CEiefi But 
there was a general power of control in f 
that made the trust Ettle more than nominal. So little were 
the Emits of authority prescribed by law, or even by usage. 
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that, it has already heen observed, there was often a conflict 
between the Civil and the Military Chiefs, which in time 
ripened into a public scandal, or subsided into a courteous 
compromise, according to the particular temper of the litigants. 
Sensible of his power, the Grovemor-General was naturally 
anxious to leave all purely military matters in the hands of the 
Ooinmander-in-Ohief ; but in India it was hard to say what 
were “purely military” matters, when once the question 
emerged out of the circle of administrative detail. As har- 
monious action was constitutionally promoted by the bestowal 
upon the Oommander-in-Chief of a seat in Council, there would 
have been little practical inconvenience in the division of 
authority if the Civil and the Military Chiefs had always been 
in the same place. But it often happened that the Governor- 
General, with his'^ official machinery of the Military Secretary’s 
office, was at one end of the country, and the Commander-in- 
Chief, with the Adjutant-General of the Army, at the other. 
And so it happened in the early part of 1857.'^ Lord Canning 
was at Calcutta. General Anson was officially in the Upper 
Provinces; personally he was somewhere in Lower Bengal.^*'' 
The Adjutant-General was at Mirath. The Adjutant-Generars 
office was in Calcutta. The Inspector-General of Ordnance was 
in Fort William. Ail these anthorities had something to do 
with the business of the greased cartridges, and it was a 
necessity that, ont of a system which combined a dispersed 
agency with a centralised authority, there should have arisen 
some injurious delay. 

But the delay, thus doubly inevitable, arose rather in this 
instance from the multiplicity of official agencies, than from the 
distance at which they were removed from each other. On 
the 22nd of January, Lieutenant Wright, who commanded the 
detachment of the 70th Sipahis at Bamdamah, reported to the 
commanding officer of the musketry depot the story of the 
greased cartridges, and the excitement it bad produced. Major 
Bontein, on the following day, reported it to the commanding 
officer at Bamdamah, who forthwith passed it on to the General 


^ Just at this time General Anson was coming down to Calcutta to 
superintend the embarkation of his wife for England. Ho must hare been 
actually in Calcutta when the Sipahis were in the first throes of their 
discontent ; but it does not appear that the subject of the greased cartridges 
then attracted his attention. 
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commaxLclhig the Presidency division at Barrachpur. On the 
same day, General Hearsey forwarded the correspondence to 
the Deputy- Adjutant- General, who remained in charge of the 
office at Calcutta in the absence of his chief. But, though thus 
acting in accordance with military regulations, he took the 
precaution to add that he forwarded the correspondence ‘‘for 
immediate submission to the Government of India, through its 
Military Secretary,” and suggested that the Sipahis at the 
Eifle Depot should be permitted to grease their own cartridges. 
General Hearsey's letter must have reached the Adjutant- 
General’s office on the 24th of January ; perhaps not till after 
office hours. The following day was the Sabbath. The letter 
of “ immediate transmission ” was dated, therefore, on the 
26th.^ On the following day, the Government of India, 
through its Military Secretary, addressed a letter to the Adju- 
tant-Gonerars office sanctioning Hearsay’s suggestion. On the 
28th, the General received the official sanction, and at once 
directed the concession to be made known to all the regiments 
in Barrackpur. But it was too late. On the previous day, a 
significant question had been put by a Native officer on parade, 
as to whether any orders had been received, The reply was 
necessarily in the negative. Had it not been for the interven- 
tion of the Adjutant-General’s office. General Hearsey might 
have received his reply four days before. Whilst we were 
corresponding, our enemies were acting ; and so the lie went 
ahead of us apace. 

Onward and onward it went, making its way throughout 
Ujqoer India with significant embellishments, aided by the 
enemies of the British Government, whilst that Government 
looked at the matter in its naked reality, divested of all the 
outer crust of lies which it had thus acquired. Confident of 
their own good intentions, the English chiefs saw" only an 
accident, an oversight, to be easily rectified and explained. 
There did not seem to be anything dangerously irreparable in 
it. But it was, doubtless, right that they should probe the 
matter to its very depths, and do all that could be done to allay 
the inquietude in the Sipahi’s mind. It was hardly to be 
expected that the Governor-General, w"ho at that time had 


* It is light that this should be borne in niiiid. In all cases of alleged 
official delays the almanack of the year should be consulted, that account 
may be taken of a dm non. 
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been less tlian a year in India, sbonld see at once all tLe diffi- 
culties of tlie position. But lie Lad men of large ex|)erience at 
Ms elbow; and it was wise to confide in tbern. In sncli an 
emergency as bad then arisen, tbe Military Secretary to the 
Government of India was tbe functionary whose especial duty 
it was to inform and advise tbe Governor-General. That office 
was represented by Colonel Eicbard Bircb, an officer of tbe 
Company’s Army, wbo bad served for many years at tbe bead 
of tbe Judge Advocate’s department, and was greatly esteemed . 
as an able, clear-beaded man of business, of unstained reputation 
in private life. Lord Dalbousie, no mean judge of cbaracter, 
bad selected bim for this important office, and Lord Canning 
soon recognised tbe wisdom of tbe choice. Tbe Military 
Secretary bad no independent authority, but in such a con- 
juncture as this much might be done to aid and accelerate tbe 
movements of Government ; and bad be then sat down idly 
and waited tbe result, or bad be suffered any time to be lost 
whilst feebly meditating action, a heavy weight of blame would 
have descended upon bim, past all hope of removal. But, when 
be beard that tbe detachments at Damdamab were in a state 
of excitement, bis first thought was to ascertain tbe truth or 
the falsehood of tbe alleged cause of alarm ; so be went at once 
to tbe Chief of tbe Ordnance Department to learn what bad 
been done. 

At that time, tbe post of Inspector-General of Ordnance was 
held by Colonel Augustus Abbott, an Artillery officer of high 
repute, wbo bad earned a name in history as one of tbe Illus- 
trious Garrison of Jaldlabad.” His first impression was, that 
some greased cartridges bad been issued to tbe Depot at Dam- 
damab, and it was admitted that no inquiries bad been made 
into tbe natural bistory of the lubricating material. But be 
was relieved from all anxiety on this score by a visit from 
Major Bontein, tbe Instructor, wbo asked Abbott to show bim 
a greased cartridge. Tbe fact was, that though large numbers 
bad been manufactured, none bad ever been issued to tbe 
Native troops at Damdamab or any other station in tbe Presi- 
dency Division.'^^ Tbe discovery, it was thought, bad been 


It slioiild be stated that ranch of the laboratory work of the Arsenal of 
Fort William was actually carried on at Damdamah ; but tliat the ammunition 
manufactured there was always sent to the Arsenal and issued thence to the 
troops. 
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made in time to present tlie dangerons consequences wHck 
Sm hawresulted from the oTersight. It would he easy to 
° Hnn-o+TiAr from the use of the obnoxious fat ; easy to tell 
tW miS^ i^^^ the cartridges after their 
S.1 mS.Sek“i* W.S toHered, would won p.o. 
uider the influence of soothing explanations. It was- 

fcSr o oohools.ot U.™k.«y 

WoroVejcold ,,»h 

■^0 K^orhSiM k»s ol««!y .soertomsd tie tool foot of fto 
g,2Ji itri^kwoo. at o«> to ft. 

sipfti STiff 3U.it 

instruct the Adjutant-General of to 

ill cartridses free from grease, and to allow the bipaliis to 
tnnlv with tliL own hands whatever suitable mixture they 
"inirht nrefer. For, at Mirath, a large manufacture of greased 
eaitrido-es was going on, without any fear of . the r^ults. At 
the same time he tetegrkphed to the commanding ofdoers of the 
tme Depots at AmbSah and Si41kot, not to use any of the 
o-reased cartridges that might have been issued tor serv 
with the new rifles. It was recommended, at the same time, 
bv Birch and Abbott, that a General Order should be pub- 
lished by the Commander-in-Chief, setting forth Aat no greased 
cartrid.o’es would be issued to the Sipahi troops, but that eveiy 
S would be permitted to lubricate his own amniunition -mih 
any materials kitable to the purpose. But plain as all ttis 
seemed to be, and apparently 

found at Mirath to the course proposed in Calcutta , and the 
Adiutant-General, when he received his message, telegraphed 
back to the Military Secretary that Native troops had been 

* Materials for 100,000 cartridges, witli implements^ of manufacture and 
pattern cartridges, were sent from the Calcidta Arsenal to Mii-ath in Ootohci^ 

1856. These were for the use of the 60th Eifles. 
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using greased cartridges “ for some years, and the gr 
heen composed of mntton-fat. “ Willjnot, it was as ®‘'’. , 

instructions make the Sipahis suspicious about wha ii 
they ha^e not hesitated to handle?” Further orders were 
requested; and, on the 29th of January, a message ’wen 
Calcutta to the Head-Quarters of the Army, stating 
existing practice of greasing cartridges might he con mu , 
the materials were of mutton-fat and wax.'^* + 

Prompt measures having thus been 
issue of greased cai'tridges iirepared in Calcutta or 
any Native troops — and with such siiccess that from . 

last no such cartridges ever were issued to them f t e a 
ties, perhaps a little perplexed by this sudden exp 9®^, ii 
season of all-prevailing quiet, began to inquire how i 
happened, ht without some difficulty, for there 
contradictions in the statements that reached them, , 

history of the greased cartridges was at last S * 

It was this. In 1853, the authorities in England 
India some boxes of greased cartridges. -The u 
material was of different hinds; but if;, 

into the composition of it all. It was ^nt 
but for experiment, in order that the effect of the 
the cartridges thus greased might be ascertainec ' Tyiriiq 
not wholly escape our high military 
that these greased cartridges, if care weie not ^ 

all obnoxious materials from their composition, ^iqrio’et’ 

served out to Native troops wiihout risk o ^ j 

Colonel Henry Tucker was, at that time, Adju a^ If rte Com 
the Bengal Army, and he obtained the - 

mander-in-Chief to sound a note of 

There was in those days even a ftOTern- 

authority than when Lord Cannmg piesi 


* See the telegi-ams published in the ^But*IMvu™ouVd it 

merely state the fiict that siich “es^ges w sc 

Impossible to reconcile the asserti® ot t^ facts of the ease,, 

smeared with mutton-fat had highest authority. I am assured 

as given in the following pages on the very ^ two-grooved rifles, 

that the only grease used with the « r I » 

was a mixture of wax and oil and in perfect good faith, 

t This was officially declared 

I believe, however, that some greased cartridges veie sciveu u 
regiment, at their own request. 
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ment. There was an institution called the Military Board, 
composed of certain ex-officio members, one special salaried 
member, and a Secretary who did the greater part of the work. 
The trite adage that “ Boards are Screens _ was verifi^ in this 
instance, if in no other, for responsibility was effectually 
obscured. It fell within the range of the Board’s multifarious 
functions to direct the experiments which were to be made 
with the greased cartridges ; so Colonel iucker, in due official 
course, addressed a letter to the Secretary to the Military Board 
on the subject of these experiments, adding, lain at the 
December, gain© tiiii© to coiiiniuEicate tlie Ooii'iiD.aiider-iii-vjiiiei s 
opinion, that, unless it be known that the^_ grease 
employed in these cartridges is not of a nature to offend or 
interfere with the prejudices of caste, it will be expedient not 
to issue them for test to Native corps, but to European soldiers 
only to be carried in pouch.” But it does not seem that this 
warning had any effect upon the Military Board.- The ammu- 
nition to be tested was served out to Native^ Guards at Eort 
William, Kanhpur, and Kangun, who carried it in their pouches, 
and handed it from man to man every time that the guard was 
relieved. After being thus tested for many months, th^car- 
tridges were reported upon by Committees of European officers 
drawn from Native Infantry Eegiments, and eventually sent 
back to England with these reports. No objection was ever 
made by the Sipahis to the handling of the cartridges, and 
none were ever started by their regimental officers or by the 

GomBiittees. . , 

Tlie 60tii (Queen’s) Eifles were at this time serving in India, 
blit the weapon which they used was that known as the two- 
grooved rifle ; and the ammunition consisted of a cartridge of 
powder only, and, separate from this cartridge, a ball covered 


* Colonel Tucker afterwards said in a iiublic journal, “ I do not presume 
to say with whom specifically the blame of tins most culpable neglect may 
rest. Only investigation can settle that point; but I conceive tlmt ^either 
tlie*Military Secretary, or the officer presiding in chief over the Ordnance 
Department in Calcutta, is, one or both, the party implicated. Investigation 
iWves that both officers were blameless. The routine in those days was tor 
the Comrnander-iii- Chief to address the Military Board, and lor the Military 
Board to address the Governor-General. In this case, however, the corre- 
spondence never went further than the Military Board; and it was not until 
after the Mutiny had broken out, and Colonel (then Btajor- General) lucker 
bad publiely referred to his neglected warniiigs^,^ that the Military Secretary 
liad any knowledge of the correspondence oi 1853. 
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witli a “ patcli” of fine clotli, wliioli was smeared witli a mix- 
ture of wax and oil. When rifle-companies were raised in some 
of the Native regiments, this two-grooved rifle was served out 
to them with the ammunition above described, and no hind 
of objection was ever raised to its use. The grease was. 
known to be harmless, and the paper of the oartiddge was 
never suspected. But, in 1856, these two-grooved rifles were 
condemned, and new Enfield rifles issued to the 60th, and also 
to somebf the Company’s European Infantry. The ammunition 
then, in the first instance, supplied to them, consisted of the 
residue of the greased cartridges sent from England for experi- 
ment ; and, whilst these were being used up, others of the same 
description, in accordance with orders from England, were 
being made up by the Ordnance Departments at Calcutta, at 
Damdamah, and at Mirath. The mixture of wax and oil, 
though it answered the purpose of lubrication at the time of 
use, was not applicable to bundled cartridges, because its 
greasing properties soon disappeared. So the cartridges manu- 
factured for the Enfield rifles were to be smeared with a 
mixture of stearine and tallow. . The Ordnance Department 
then indented for tallow, without any specification of the nature 
of the animal fat composing it ; ^ and, although no hog’s-lard 
was supplied, there is no question that some beef-fat was used 
in the composition of the tallow. This was, doubtless, an 


* It was a part of a contract for ‘‘ Petty Stores,” to be supplied to tlio 
Arsenal of Fort "William for two years, from the 15th of August, 1856, 
entered into by Gangadarli Banerji and Co. The article is described in 
the contract as Grease, Tallow and it was to be supplied at the rate of 
two annas (or threepence) a pound. From the Records of the Inspector- 
GeneraFs office, it appears that after the contract, dated 16th of August, 
1856, was concluded, Grease and Tallow were indented for separately at 
various times. In an indent on the Contractor, dated September, 1856, the 
following entries appear : 

Grease For ammunition purposes. 

Tallow of the purestl For greasing composition for Minie rifle 
Mnd . , . . ./ ammunition. 

In subsequent indents the article is sometimes called Grease,” and some- 
times “ Tallow Required for Arsenal purposes.” A circular was issued 
to the Department, dated January 29th, 1857, directing that, when applying 
tallow to articles which Native soldiers are required to handle, only the tallow 
of sheep or goats is to be employed, that of swine or cows being most carefully 
excluded. 
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• 1 + it wmild have heen easy to enter into a contract 
r'SI supply L, to which there wonld 

loi me -L ■p-.+ioiig . bnt it would seem that the 

^ot have the fact that they were 

Ordnance ^^thoutxes had beioi 

that had heen received from 

STt tfe Sa-0.rt.r. of Artfflo>7 f S 

. ll!r S of ammnnition. These detachments had re- 
+li J ■Fnfield rifle • hnt they were merely learning its nse ; 

teTrSn“coilS^^^^^ 

n • % +/V +i:>lrA it to T>i6C6S BiXidi to put it togotlior aj^AlU ) 
learning to takms sislit and aim at different distances 

-S fcc$elmaly weeks, and delayed the season 
ta "et prlotice. Itohile, the old two-grooved rifles were 
in fuii service with the rifle-companies ; and cartridg-es, as 

ata“lLiM,witKa.tooh«<i Mb 

were in constant nse for practice-drill.t these _oaitrid_^es 
the Commander-in-Chief referred, when he to U 

cntta that o-reased cartridges had been long in use ^ithout 
•exciting any alaim. It was thought at Head-Qnarters that if 
-attentmn were once called to the matter of the ^eased oai- 
tridges, every Sipahi who had used the old “ patches would 
he filed with alarm. 

But, whether this surmise were right or_ whether it weie 
fwrong, it is certain that the minds of the Sipahis, first in one 

'* The numhers we 22,500 for the AmhdHh Depot, and 11,000 for the 
'.Sidlkot Dep6t, sent on the 23rd of October to Dehli, na Allahabad, by 

steamen advantao-eous to caution the non-professional reader against 

colfimS th; iX-?ompanies here spoken of vith the dctadmionts at the 
PlorDeDSts The former were with their regiments, using the old two- 
Xved muskets ; the latter were detached from their mgiments, learning the 
use of the Bnfleld rifle in the schools of musketiy at Damdamah, Ambalah, 
.audSialkot. 
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-station, tEen in anotlier, were already Uecoining overwhelmed by 
the great fear. The lie had gone ahead of the truth. It is 
doubtful whether any orders or proclamations could have 
arrested the feeling of alarm, which was rushing, with the 
force of an electric current, from cantonment to cantonment, 
and turning the hearts of the soldiery against us. It was plain 
that a very dangerous delusion had taken possession of them, 
and it was right that everything reasonable should have been 
done to expel it. But the Sipahis, at a very early stage, were 
past all reasoning. It was not grease, animal grease, alone 
that disturbed them. Grease of an obnoxious kind, for long 
years, had been applied by IJ^ative hands to the wheels of gun- 
oarriages and waggons, and not even a murmur of discontent 
had been heard. At Calcutta and at Mirath the greased car- 
tridges had been made up by Natives, and, at the latter place, 
•even Brahman boys had been employed in their manufacture. 
.So it was thought that the objection might be confined to the 
biting off of the end of the cartridge. It was true that the 
grease was applied to the part farthest from that which touched 
the lips of the soldier; but in a hot climate grease is rapidly 
•absorbed, and there was a not unreasonable apprehension that 
it would insidiously spread itself from one end to the other of 
the cartridge. So, on the recommendation of Major Bontein, a 
change was introduced into the system of Rifle drill, by which 
the process of pinching off by the hand was substituted for 
biting off by the teeth. This was right, as far as it went ; hut 
it could not go far. The Sipahi was not satisfied. He ai'gued 
that he had been aocnstomed always to bite off the end of the 
cartridge, and that the force of this strong habit would often 
bring it unwittingly to his lips, especially in the excitement of 
active service. There are times, doubtless, when both the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan have an elastic conscience. But 
there are seasons also when both are obdurate and unyielding. 
It might have been easy to persuade the Sipahis that the 
British Government desired to place the matter entirely in 
their own hands, and to leave them to grease their cartridges 
•and to use them after their own fashion ; but too many vague 
doubts and suspicions had been raised in past times, and too 
mnoh was being poisononsly instilled into them in the present, 
to suffer even a remnant of confidence to cling to them in this 
conjuncture. To beat them back at one point was only to 
jnake them take up their ground more tenaciously at another. 




‘‘We have at Barrackpur,^’ wrote General Hearsey in Febru- 
ary, “been dwelling upon a mine ready for ex- 
Bamckpur, plosion. I have been watcbing the feeling of tbe 
February, sQjj 3 ^e time. Tbeir minds bave been 

misled by some designing scoundrels, wlio bave 
managed to make them believe that tbeir religious prejudices, 
tbeir caste, is to be interfered with by Government — that they 
are to be ‘ forced to become Cbristians/” But day after day 
passed, and tbougb it was manifest tliat there was an uneasy 
feeling in all tbe regiments, and especially in tbe 2nd and 
34:tb, there were no overt acts of insubordination. Tbeir com- 
manding officers bad explained to tbem tbat Government bad 
no sucb designs as were imputed to tbem ; but even wben tbe 
Sipiibis were assured tbat no greased cartridges would ever be 
issued to tbem, and tbat tbey might themselves lubricate tbeir 
ammunition with wax and oil, so deeply rooted were tbe mis- 
givings that bad taken possession of tbeir minds, that they 
began to suspect that animal grease bad been used in tbe com- 
position of tbe cartridge-paper, and tbat the English were only 
abandoning one trick to fall back upon another. There was 
a glazed surface on tbe paper, wbiob gave it a greasy aspect, 
and favoured the growth of the suspicion, and, wben it was 
burnt, it dared “with a fizzing noise, and smelt as if there 
was grease in it.” So tbe suspicion soon grew into a cer- 
tainty, and tbe fears of the Sipabi waxed stronger and stronger 
every day. 

This was especially apparent in tbe 2nd Grenadiers ; so a 
Court of Inquiry was held to investigate tbe matter. Tbe 
23aper was examined in Court, and tbe Sipabis were called upon 
to state tbeir objections. This tbey did, with an obstinate 
adherence to tbeir belief tbat grease bad been used in its com- 
position. Wben asked bow this suspicion could be removed 
from tbeir minds, tbey answered tbat tbey could not remove it 
— tbat there was no means of removing it, except by sub- 
stituting another kind of paper. So Government resolved to- 
submit tbe obnoxious paper to a chemical test, and tbe Chemical 
Examiner reported, after due investigation, tbat , it bad not 
been greased or treated with any greasy or oily matter during 
or since its manufacture; that by operating on a large quantity 
of paper be bad been able to extract as much oil as could be 
discovered by tbe use of a higher power of the microscope, but 
tbat tbe grease was no more than might be contracted from tbe 
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* Dr, McNamara to the Inspector-General of Ordnance, Feb. 11, 1857. 
— Fublislied Paj^ers, 


Lands of tLe workmen wLo Had packed it.^ But there was 
little satisfaction even in this, for so obstinate was the con- 
viction that the English designed to pollute the Sipahis, that a 
belief was gaining ground among them that the paper was 
little more than ‘‘ bladder.'’ The stiffness and transparency of 
it favoured this suspicion, and they could not rid themselves of 
the impression that it was an animal substance which they 
were called upon to use. This was a far greater difficulty than 
the other, for it affected not merely the Eifle Depots, but the 
whole Native Army ; and there was no possibility of grappling 
with it except by ceasing altogether from musketry drill. If 
the fear had been only a fear of the fat of cows and swine, it 
might have been removed by the substitution of one grease for 
another ; or if the external application of any kind of animal 
grease were objected to, oil and wax might be employed in its 
place ; or if the touching of the unclean thing with the lips 
were the grievance, the end of the greased cartridge might be 
pinched off by the hand, and that objection removed. But to 
this fear of the paper used in all the cartridges issued to the 
Arm}^ greased or dry, there was practically no antidote that 
would not have been both an admission and a concession, very 
dangerous for Government to make. It remained only that the 
English officer should persuade the Sipahi that he was wrong. 

There could hardly, in such a crisis, have been a better man 
in command of the Division than General Hearsey ; for he was 
one who steered wisely a middle course between the troubled 
waters of alarm and the dead calms of a placid sense of security. 
He had a large-hearted sympathy with the Sipahis in their 
affliction. He understood them thoroughly. He saw that they 
were labouring under a great fear ; and he was not one, in such 
a case, to think that the “black fellows” had no right 
suspect the designs of their white masters. He saw clearly 
what a tremendous significance, in the eyes both of Muham 
madans and Hindus, there was in this incident of the greased 
cartridges, and he could not wonder at the mingled feeling of 
terror and resentment that it had excited. It was a case that 
in his opinion required kindly treatment and delicate handling; 
and he thought that much might be done by considerate ex- 
planations to restore confidence to their minds. So, on the 



* General Hearsey to 

Published Pa]^ers. 


wMclitlxey served, nor tte J^Xtheir religious 

ever tkougM for a it was but an 

usages or depriving them could by any means he 

idle absurd!'^ to bebeve tbem “ that the English were 

forced to be Christians, told them adSiitted no 

Christians of the Book-Protestants^^^^ 

l-roselytes but those who, b _ . .^hat if they came 

understand the precepts laid f ^^n^JnV to 

and threw themselves could not be 

sfappliss 

But the Barrackpur heard what had been 

Marci, 1851 . ^ their comrades of the 19th, there was grea 

excitement among them, great sinxiety to know the result. It 
was plain that the game had commenced in earnest, and that 
they might soon be called upon to take a part in i . 
would be well first to see what move would be made by the 
Government; what punishment would be inflicted upon the 
2SS regiment at Barhamptir. Days passed, and days giw 
into weeks, but still the Government appeared to be inactive. 
rm,„ ia+P wfiTA ouietlv performing their duties, as if nothin 


apprehended the truth, and the 

ca^ed them marvellously to exaggerate it. Ihey believea 
that an overwhelming European force, with Cavalry and 
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Artillery, would come suddenly upon tliem and destroy 

Their fears were exaggerated ; but they were not wholly bas e- 
less. When the tidings of the inntiny at Barhampiir reached 
Calcutta, the Grovernor-General saw at once that a great danger 
had been providentially escaped ; but with the sense of present 
relief came also a solemn sense of the magnitude of the crisis. 
The little cloud was growing larger-growing darker. Here 
was an act of overt mutiny, and from the very cause of all the 
perilous excitement at Barrackpur. The time had now come 
for the Government to do something to assert its authority, and 
to strike ^terror into the minds of the soldiery. But what was 
to be done ? It was easy to decree the disbandment of the 19th, 
but it was not easy to accomplish it. There was jj 
but one European regiment along the whole line of 
country from Calcutta to Danapur, and one other 
at the latter place, with a large extent of country 
to protect. Only in the presence of an overawdng European 
force could a thousand armed Sipahis be suddenly consigned to 
penury and disgrace, and neither of these regiments could be 
moved to Barhampur without dangerously laying bare other 
parts of the lower provinces. For a while, therefore, the stern 
resolution of Government was shrouded from the guilty regiment. 
But the punishment was slowly overtaking them, though they 
knew it not. A week after the commission of their offence, 
Colonel Mitchell had received his orders to bring down the 
19th to Barrackpur to be disbanded, and the spacious passenger 
vessel Bentinclc was steaming across the Bay of Bengal, charged 
with a commission to bring back with all possible haste the 
84th British regiment from Eangun. The English officers at 
Barrackpur, even Hearsey himself, knew nothing of this, and 
laughed at the credulitj^- of the Sipahis, who believed, on the 
faith of their own news from Calcutta, that this step had been 
taken by the Government. But it soon became apparent that 
the Native soldiery were better informed than the Division 

Take in illustration the following from the Barrackpiir correspondence 
of the day; “The Drill Naik of my regiment came to me two days ago 
(March 8), and said the report in the Bines was, that there were five thousand 
Europeans assembled by the Government at Haurah— that they had arrived 
in two ships, and were to come up here during the Hull (festival)— that the 
men had not slept the previous night in consequence of this report.’'— Major 


Matthews to Brigadier i 


--MS. Correspondence^ 
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Staff, for on tlie 20tli March there was a great rejoicing among 
the English residents in Calcutta and the neiglihonrhood at the 
thought that the Bentinch had returned, and that sncconrs had 
arrived. 

In the meanwhile a state of sullen quietude obtained at 
Barrackphr. Still clinging to the belief that the 
mrc , 185V. QQYexnm.en% detected in their first design to apply 
the grease of cows and pigs to the new rifle cartridges, had 
purposely employed those materials in the manufacture of the 
cartridge-paper, the Sipahis went about their work under a 
prevailing sense of an impending danger and the aggravation 
of a great wrong.^ It is probable that their fears were stronger 
than their discontents. They believed that their lives, and 
what was dearer to them even than their lives, were in peril, 
and they saw no means of escape except by obtaining the 
mastery over those who threatened to bring down such terrible 
calamities upon them. To what extent this idea of overpower- 
ing the Government had taken possession of the minds of the 
soldiery, and how far it was ever shaped into a definite scheme 
of action by those who were moved against us by religious or 
political animosities, can only be dimly conjectured. There 
was a belief in Calcutta that a general rising of the Native 
troops had been fixed for a particular night in March. It 
happened that, at this time, the Maharajah Sindhia,the greatest 
of the remaining Maratha Princes, was on a* visit to the Eng- 
lish capital. No one then charged, no one has since charged 
him, or his sagacious minister, Dinkar Kao, with any complicity 
in a plot hostile to the English. They were gratified by the 
kind and hospitable reception which had been extended to them 
by the Governor-General and all the chief people of the Pre- 
sidency, and were pleased with everything they saw. But it 
hajDpened that the Maratha Prince invited all the principal 
English gentlemen and ladies in Calcutta to a grand entertain- 
ment on the 10th of March. The fete was to have been given 
at the Botanical Gardens on the opposite bank of the Hugh 
river. It is said, that when the English were thus occupied 


* So great was tlieir uneasiness, and so strong were their suspicions, that 
it was believed that Colonel Wheler, who at that time went daily into 
Calcutta to attend a general court-martial, of which he was president, was 
in close consultation with the Governor-General respecting the forcible or 
fraudulent conversion of the Sipahis. 
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witb. tlie pleasure of tbe moment, and tbe vigilance of the chief 
•officers of Government was temporarily diverted, the Sipahis, 
stimulated by the agents of the King of Oudh, were to have 
risen as one man, to have seized the Port and all the chief 
buildings of Calcutta, and proclaimed war against theFaringhi, 
That the idea of such a rising found entrance into the active 
brains of some enemies of the British can hardly he doubted ; 
but there is no proof that it ever took practical shape as an 
organised conspiracy, which would have had the result I have 
indicated if nothing had occurred to fustrate the plot. But a 
circumstance did occur, which some still regard as a special 
interposition of Providence for the deliverance of our people. 
Most unexpectedly^ in the dry season of the year, there was a 
heavy storm of rain — one of those mighty tropical down- 
pourings which renders all out-of-doors recreation wholly an 
impossibility. So the great entertainment, which the Maharaj ah 
of Gwaliar was then to have given to the English society of 
Calcutta, was postponed to a more auspicious moment, and the 
evening of the 10th of March passed over as quietly as its pre- 
decessors. 

Of this combination of the Native troops at the Presidency 
there were, indeed, no visible signs. Outwardly it appeared 
that only the 2nd Grenadiers were implicated in treasonable 
schemes. “ The 43rd,” wrote Lord Canning to the Commander- 
in-Chief, “have refused to join in a dinner or feast to which 
the 2nd invited them ; and some of the 70th have given up a 
Jamadar of the 2nd, who came into their Lines and tried to 
persuade the men not to bite the cartridges when the time for 
using them should come, and to deter them from finishing their 
huts, saying that there would soon be a great stir at Barrackpiir, 
and that their huts would be burnt down.”^ Another sign of 
this apparent isolation of the 2nd Grenadiers was afforded by 
an accident that occurred in Calcutta. The Native Guards for the 
Fort and for the public buildings in the city were furnished by 
the regiments at Barrackpur. On the evening of the 10th of 
March a detachment of the 2nd was in the Fort, and a Subah- 


* March 15, 1857.— Correspondence, The 2nd and 43rd tad served 
together at Kandahar, and were old Meads. The proposed dinner was to 
be given during the Huh festival, and the officers commanding the two 
regiments had agreed that there was no harm in their men dining together. 
The refusal of the 43rd was not intelligible to them. 
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dar’s guard from tlie 34tli was posted over tlie Calcutta Mint. 
In the course of the evening, two Sipahis from the 2nd piae- 
seiited themselves at the guard-house and sought out the 
Suhahdar. He was reading an order hook by the light of a 
lamp when the men appeared before him. One of them then re- 
presented that they had come from the Fort ; that the Calcutta 
Militia were to join the Fort-Gruards at midnight ; that the 
Governor- General was going up to Barrackpur with all the 
Artillery from Bamdamah; and that if the Suhahdar would 
march his guard into the Fort and join their comrades there, they 
might rise successfully against the Government.^ This last was 
rather implied than expressed ; but the meaning of the men 
was sufficiently clear; so the Suhahdar ordered them to be 
arrested. Next morning he sent them prisoners into Fort 
■\Villiam; and, a few days afterwards, they were tried by a 
Native Court-martial, found guilty, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for fourteen years. 

This was a significant incident, but it was one, also, which 
might be turned to some account ; so Hearsey determined not 
to lose the opportunity. His former speech to the Banackpur 
troops had not accomplished all that was desii’ed ; but it had at 
least been partially successful, and he believed that something 
might now be done by another address to the Brigade. So he 
suggested to the Governor-General the expediency of such a 
course. On the 14th of March they talked the matter over at 
Government House, and Lord Canning assented to the proposal. 
But before the day had worn out, some misgivings assailed him, 
as to whether the General might not be caiTied away, by the 
strength of his feelings and the fluency of his speech, to say a 
little too much ; so after Hearsey had returned to Barrackpur, 
Lord Canning sent a letter after him, recapitulating the results 
of the morning convei’sation, “ in order to prevent all mistakes.” 
This letter reached Hearsey soon after sunrise on the following 
morning (it was Sunday), and he at once replied to it, promising 
to take the greatest care not to exceed his instructions. On the 
next day the Native officers, who had been warned as members 
of the Court-martial ordered to assemble for the tiial of the 
Sipahis of the 2nd, were to leave Barrackpur fur Calcutta ; and 
the General thought it advisable not to address the Brigade 
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Tmtil after their departure.^ So the order went forth for a 
.general parade of the troops at Barrackphr on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 17th of March. 

There was no little tact requisite, in such a conjuncture, for 
the exact apportionment of the several parts of the speech that 
was to he delivered. The main object of it was to waim the 
troops against designing persons, who were endeavouring to 
seduce them from their allegiance; but it was desirable, also, to 
endeavour to pacify and reassure them, for it was plain that 
they were overridden by a great terror, born of the belief that 
the Government had sent for European troops of all arms with 
the intent of exterminating the Brigade. In order thus to 
remove the dangerous delusion which had taken possession of 
them, it was necessary to speak of the designs of the Govern- 
ment towards the mutinous 19th — to show that retribution was 
sure to overtake all whose guilt had been proved, but that there 
was no thought of harming those who had committed no overt 
acts of rebellion. But it was not easy in such a case to avoid 
saying either too much or too little. “I am afraid,’’ wrote 
Lord Canning to the General, “ that, however brief your obser- 
vations on that regiment (and they should, I think, be very 
brief), you will find it a nice matter to steer between exciting 
undue alarm and raising hopes which may be disappointed. 
But I feel sure that you will master the difficulty, and I leave 
the task in your hands with perfect confidence of the result.” f 
He was thinking mainly of the effect to be produced upon the 
minds of the Sipahis of the 19th. He did not wish that the 
decision of Government should be announced before the time of 
carrying it into effect ; but Hearsey saw plainly that it was 
better for the general pacification of the Brigade that the haze 
through which the intentions of Government appeared to the 
soldiery in such exaggerated dimensions should be dispersed. 
‘‘For if the men of this Brigade,” he wrote to Lord Canning, 
‘‘ know beforehand what is to take place, their minds will be 
made easy, and they will be disabused of the false rumours 


* “ I cannot address the Brigade until Tuesday morning, as the Native 
commissioned officers, who are to be members of the General Court-martial 
to be convened at Calcutta for the trial of the Sipahis of the 2nd Grenadiers, 
must go from hence before I do so. If they heard my address to the men on 
parade, it might bias them in their judgment .” — General Eecmey to Lord 
Canning, March 15, l8o7.— MS, Correspondenee. 

t Lord Canning to General Hearsey 
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spread about that it is tbe intention of the Government to 
attack and destroy them by European troops and Artillery.'* 

It was truly a great thing, at that time, to remove from the 
minds of the Barrackpur regiments the great terror that held 
possession of them; but the 19th had not then commenced its 
march from Barhampur, and it is always a hazardous operation 
to move a regiment, with sentence of disbandment proclaimed 
against it, to the ^Dlace of execution. These considerations 
pressed heavily on Hearsey's mind, when, on the morning of the 
17th of March, he rode out to the parade-ground, and saw the 
Brigade drawn up before him. There was much, however, 
when he prepared to address them, of which there could be no 
doubt. Most of all was it necessary to warn them of the evil- 
minded and designing men who were leading them astray ; so 
he began by telling them to beware of such men, who were 
endeavouring to take the bread from the mouths of good Sipahis 
by making them the instruments of their schemes of sedition ; 
then he spoke of the discontent still prevailing among them 
with respect to the cartridge-paper, in which they had never 
ceased to believe that animal fat had been used. Then lie 
began to explain to them, and wisely, too, as he would explain 
to children, that the glazed appearance of the paper was pro- 
duced by the starch employed in its composition, and that the 
very best paper used by the Princes of the land had the same 
smooth surface and shiny appearance. In proof of this, he pro- 
duced, from a bag of golden tissue, a letter he had received, 
whilst serving in the Panjab, from the Maharajah Gulab Singh 
of Kashmir, and, giving it to the Native officers, told them to 
ojpen it and to show it to their men, that they might see that it 
was even more glossy than the paper which they suspected. 
Having done this, he asked them if they thought that a Dogra 
Brahman or Eajput, ever zealous in the protection of kine, 
would use paper made as they suspected, and, after further 
illustrations of the absurdity of their suspicions, told them, that 
if they did not then believe him, they should go to Srirampiir, 
and see the paper made for themselves. Then approaching the 
more dangerous subject of the 19th, who had been led into open 
mutiny by a belief in the falsehood of the defiled paper, he said 
that the investigation of their conduct had been laid before him 
as General of the Division, and that he had forwarded it to 


* General Hearsey to Lord Oaiming, IMarcli 15, 1857. — MS. Correspondence. 
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CrGvernnieiit, wRo were exceedingly angry, and would, in his 
opinion, order him to disband the regiment. That if he 
received orders to that effect, all the troops within two marches 
of the place— Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, European and 
Native — would he assembled at Barrachpnr to witness the dis- 
bandment, and that “the ceremony of striking the name and 
number of the regiment from the list of the Army would 1 e 
carried out in exactly the same manner as the old 345 li 
Eegiment were disbanded at Mirath.” “I inform you of this 
beforehand,” added the General, “ because your enemies are 
trying to make you believe that European troops with Cavalry 
and Artillery will be sent here suddenly to attack you ; these, 
and such lies, are fabricated and rumoured amongst you to 
cause trouble. But no European or other troops will come to 
Barrackpur without my orders, and I will give you all timely 
intelligence of their coming.” Then he told them that nothing 
had been proved against them, and that therefore they had 
nothing to fear ; that all their complaints would be listened to 
by their officers ; that their caste and religious prejudices were 
safe under his protection, and that any one who attempted to 
interfere with them would meet with the severest punishment. 

Having thus concluded, Hearsey deployed the Brigade, 
opened out the ranks to double distance, and rode through 
them, stopping to notice the men who wore medals on their 
breasts, and asking them, with kindly interest, for what special 
services they had been rewarded. The regiments were then 
dismissed, and went quietly to their Lines, pondering all that 
they heard from their General. What they had heard was, 
perhaps, a little more than the Governor-General had intended 
them to hear; and Lord Canning, though he much admired 
and much trusted the fine old officer, had not been wholly free 
from alarm lest Hearsey should he carried away by his feelings, 
and give vent to more than he had authority for declaring. 
But, he added, “ it will be nothing very mischievous even if 
he should do so.” And he was right. Hearsey had intimated 
that Government would disband the 19th, and in this he ex- 
ceeded his instructions. But it is not certain that the Governor- 
General lamented the excess. He regarded the disbandment of 
the 19 th as a necessary, hut “ an odious business ” ; and, perhaps, 
in his inmost heart he was not sorry that he had thus escaped 
the painful, and to a generous mind the humiliating alternative 
of concealing from the regiment the doom in store for it, until 
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No snob opinion was given; but it was plain to Hearsey, as 
the month of March wore to a close, that the hopes which he 
had once entertained of the speedy subsidence of the alaim 
which had taken possession of the Sipahis were doomed to he 
disappointed. For when the troops at Ban-^kpur knew that 
the 19th were to he disbanded, and that an English regiment 
had been brought across the black water to execute the punish- 
ment, they believed, more firmly than they had believed at the 
beginning^ of the month, that other white regiments were 

* Compare Book II., page 218 eJ seq.: Comideratioiis on the subject of 
vlisNmdmeiit. 
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coming, and that tlie Government would force them to use the 
ohnoxions cartridges, or treat them like their comrades that were 
marching down from Barhampiir to be disgraced. So the great 
terror that was driving them into rebellion grew stronger and 
stronger, and as from month to month passed the significant 
words, “Gora-log aya” — ‘Hhe Europeans have come” — their 
excited imaginations beheld vessel after vessel pouring forth its 
legions of English fighting-men, under a foregone design to 
force them all to apostatise at the point of the bayonet. 

Mitchell had started with his doomed corps on the 20th of 
March, and was expected to reach Barrackpfir at the end of the 
month. The behaviour of the men of the 19th, ever since the 
outburst that had irretrievably committed them, had been orderly 
and respectful, and they were marching steadily down to the 
Presidency, obedient to their English officers. On the 30th, 
they were at Barsat, eight miles from Barrackpur, awaiting the 
orders of Government, when news reached Mitchell to the effect 
that the troops at the latter station were in a fever of excite- 
ment, and that on the day before an officer had been cut down 
on parade. 

The story was too true. On the 29th of March — it was a 
Sunday afternoon — ^there was more than common 
excitement in the Lines of the Slth, for it was Mangbamndi. 
said that the Europeans had arrived. Fifty men 
of the 53rd had come by water from Calcutta, and were 
disembarking at the river-side. The apprehensions of the 
Sipahis exaggerated this aiTival, and. it ■was believed that the 
cantonment would soon he swarming with English soldiers. 
On one man especially this impression had fixed itself so strongly, 
that, inflamed as he was by hang^ which is to the Sipahi what 
strong drink is to the European soldier, he was no longer 
master of himself. He was a young man, named Manghal 
Pandi, a man of good character, but of an excitable disposition, 
and seemingly with some religious enthusiasm wrought upon 
by the story of the greased cartridges. He had heard of the 
arrival of the detachment of Europeans, and he believed that 
the dreaded hour had come ; that the caste of the Sipahis was- 
about to be destroyed. So, putting on his accoutrements and 
seizing his musket, he went out from his hut, and, calling upon 
his comrades to follow Mm, if they did not wish to bite the-, 
cartridges and become infidels, he took post in front of the 
Quarter-Guard, and ordered a bugler to sound the assembly. 
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The order was not obeyed ; but, with an insolent and threatening 
maLer, Manghal Pfodi continued to stride up and down, and 
wlien the European sergeant-major went out, fired his piece at 

^^All Siis time the Native officer and men of 
at the Quarter-Guard saw what was going on, but did not move 
to arrest the drugged fanatic who was so plainly benti upon 
mischief. But hastening to the Adjutant s house, a ^ative 
corporal ^reported what had occurred, and Lieutenant Baugh, 
without a moment of unnecessary delay, buckled on his s^oid, 
loaded his pistols, mounted his horse, and galloped do-vro to the 
Quarter-Guard. He had just tightened rein, 

P4ndi, hidden by the station gun in front oLthe Guard, took 
aim and fired at the Adjutant; but, missing him, wounded his 
charger, and brought both horse andrider to the 
then, disentangling himself, took one of his pistols fiom^the 
holstors and fimd ft the Sipahi. The shot did ^ot take effect 
so he drew his sword and closed with the man, who also had 
drawn his tulwar, and then there was a 

conflict, in which the odds were against _ the Sip^i, foi the 
sergeant-major came up and took ^ 

Manglial pindi was a desperate man, and tke strokes or ms 
tulwlr fell heavily upon his assailants ; and he might, perhaps 
have despatched them both, if a Muhammadan bipahpof the 
Grenadier Company, na,med Shekh Paltu, had not seized the 

mutineer and avei'ted his blows, _ 

All this passed at the distance of a few yards only from the 
Quarter-Guard of the 34th, where a Jamadar and twenty men 
were on duty. The sound of the firing had brought many 
others from the Lines, and Sijpahis in unifonn and oi^ oi umtoim 
crowded around in a state of tumultuous excitement.^ But with the 
exception of this Shekh Paltu, no man moved to assist his otiicei , 
no man moved to arrest the criminal. Nor was their guilt only 
the guilt of inaction. Some of the Sipahis of the Guard struck 
the wounded officers on the ground with the butt-ends of their 
muskets, and one fired his piece at them; and when bliekh 
Paltu called upon them to arrest the mutineer, they abused him, 
and said that if he did not release Manghak Pandi, they would 
.shoot him. But he held the desperate fanatic until Baugh and 
the sergeant-major had escaped, and doubtless to his fidelity 

they owed their lives. ^ ^ „ 

Meanwhile, tidings of the tumult had reached the quarters ot 
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General Hearsey. An orderly riislied into the portico of lii& 
house and told him that the Brigade had risen. His two sons^ 
officers of the Sipahi Army, were wdth him ; and now the three, 
having ordered their horses to he saddled and brought round, 
put on their uniform and accoutrements and prepared at once 
to proceed to the scene of action. It seemed so probable that 
all the regiments had turned out in a frenzy of alarm, that, 
whilst the horses were being saddled, Hearsey wrote hasty 
notes, to be despatched in case of need to the officers commanding 
the Europeans at Ohinsurah and Damdamah, calling upon them 
to march down at once to his assistance. He had just sealed 
them, when first the Adjutant of the 43rd, smeared with the hlopd 
of the wounded officers, and then the Commandant of the Kegi- 
ment, came up to report, in detail, what had happened. The 
story then told him was a strange one ; for it seemed not that 
the Brigade, hut that a single Sipahi had risen, and was setting 
the State at defiance. It is hard to say whether the surprise 
or the indignation of the gallant veteran were greater, when 
he asked whether there was no one to shoot or to secure the 
madman. But it was ]3lain that no time was to he lost. So 
mounting their horses, Hearsey and his sons galloped down 
to the parade-ground, and saw for themselves what was 
passing. 

There was a great crowd of Sipahis, mostly nnanned and 
undressed, and there were several European officers, some 
mounted and some on foot ; much confusion and some conster- 
nation, but apparently no action. Mangbal Bandi, still master 
of the situation, was pacing up and down, in front of the^ 
Quarter- Guard, calling upon his comrades in vehement tones^ 
and with excited action, to follow his example, as the Europeans 
were coming down upon them, and to die bravely for their 
religion. But the crowd of Sipahis, though none remembered 
at that moment that they were servants of the State, none came 
forward to support discipline and authority, were not ripe for 
open mutiny ; and when Manghal Pandi reviled them as 
cowards, who had first excited and then deserted him, they 
hung irresolutely hack, clustering together like sheep, and 
wondering what would happen next. The arrival of the 
General solved the question. As soon as he saw Manghal 
Pandi in front of the Quarter- Guard, he rode towards it, 
accompanied hy his sons and by his Division-Staff, Major Ross, 
and when an officer cried out to* him to take care, as the 
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at the Presidency, the Barh^mpur mutineers were to he turned 
adrift on the world, destitute and degraded ; and it was not to 
be doubted that they would carry with them the sympathies of 
their comrades in all parts of the country. That there was 
prospective danger in this was certain, for every disbanded 
Sipahi might have become an emissary of evil ; but there was 
a great and present danger, far too formidable in itself to suffer 
thoughts of the future to prevail ; for it was probable that the 
19th would resist their sentence, and that all the Native troops 
at the Presidency would aid them in their resistance. Some 
thought that the Barrackpur Brigade would anticipate the 
event, and that on Monday there would be a general rising of 
the Sipahis, and that the officers and their families would be 
butchered by the mutineers, The first hlood had been shed, 
Manghal Pandi was only the fugleman. So many of the English 
ladies in Barrackpur left the cantonment and sought safety for 
a while in Calcutta. But there was no place at that time more 
secure than that which they had quitted ; and they found that 
the inmates of the asylum they had sought were as much 
alarmed as themselves. 

It has been said that, halted at Barsat on the 30th of March, 
the 19th learnt what had happened on the preceding evening. 
The 34th had sent out their emissaries to meet their old friends 
and comrades of Lakhnao, to prompt them to resistance, and to 
promise to cast in their own lot with their brethren and to die 
for their religion. And this, too, it is said, with murderous 
suggestions of a general massacre of the white officers. But 
the 19th shook their heads at the tempters. They had expressed 
their sorrow for what had happened, and they had implored 
that they might be suffered to prove their loyalty by going on 
service to any part of the world. They had never at heart 
been mutinous, and they would not now rise against the 
Government whose salt they had eaten and whose uniform they 
had worn. But the bonds of a great sympathy restrained them 
from denouncing their comrades, so they suffered in silence the 
tempters to return to their own Lines, 

As the morning dawned upon them, obedient to orders, they 
commenced the last march that they were ever to 
make as soldiers. Heavy-hearted, penitent, and 
with the remains of a great fear still clinging to 
them, they went to their doom. A mile from 
Barrackpur Hearsey met them with his final orders, and 
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them. Many of them lifted up their voices, "bewailing their 
fate and loudly declaring that they would revenge themselves 
upon the 34th, who had tempted them to their undoing. One 
man, apparently spokesman for his comrades, said, “ Give us 
hack our arms for ten minutes before we go ; and leave us alone 
with the 34th to settle our account with them.” * 

Whilst the men of what had once been the 19th were being 
paid, Hearsey addressed the other Native regiments on parade, 
very much as he had addressed them before; but urging 
upon them the consideration of the fact that the 19th, in 
which there were four hundred Brahmans and a hundred 
and fifty Eajputs, had been sent fo their homes, and were at 
liberty to visit what shrines they pleased, and to worship where 
their fathers had worshipped before them, as a proof that the 
report which had been circulated of the intention of Govern- 
ment to interfere with their religion was nothing but a base 
falsehood. The men listened attentively to what was said; 
and when the time came for their dismissal, they went quietly 
to their lines. It was nearly nine o’clock before the men of 
the old 19th had been paid up ; and, under an European escort, 
were marched out of Barrackpiir. As they moved off, they 
cheered tbe fine old soldier, whose duty it had been to disband 
them, and wished him a long and a happy life ; and he went to 
his house with a heart stirred to its very depths with a com- 
passionate sorrow, feeling doubtless that it was the saddest 
morning’s work he had ever done, but thanking God that it had 
been done so peacefully and with such perfect success. 


Lord Camiing’s reasons for sparing them the deeper degradation are 
thns given in a letter to General Anson : “I sent you a copy of the General 
Order yesterday. I have determined to omit the words which require that 
the men shall be deprived / of the uniform which they have dishonoured.’ 
Heavy as has been their crime—none heavier- — it is not a mean or abject one : 
such as refusing to march to a post of danger; and the substance of their 
punishment is severe enough without being made to gall and rankle. It was 
for this reason that I did not originally prescribe tiiat the number of the 
regiment should be removed from the Army List, or that the men should be 
turned out of ciintonment ignominiousl)’’, as was done in the case of the 34th 
thirteen years ago. Tiie abstaining from stripping their uniforms from them 
will be a further relaxation in the same spirit.” — MS. Correspondence, 
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Kot less thankful was Lord Canning, when tidings were 
brought to him at Calcutta that all had passed off 
Barrackp^r, quietly at Barrackpur. He had sent one of his 
p;i,i 0 . Aides-de-camp, Captain Baring, to witnep the 
disbandment of the 19th, and to bring back to him, with all 
possible despatch, intelligence of the events of the^ morning. 
And now that good news had come, he telegraphed it at once 
to the Coramander-in-Chief, and made it known throughout the 
city, to the intense relief of many frightened residents, who 
had anticipated a general rising of the Native troops, and the 
massacre of all the European inhabitants. For the moment, at 
least, the danger had passed ; and a little breathing-time was 
permitted to Government. Now that the disbandment of the 
l9th had been effected, and the men were going quietly to their 
homes, there was leisure to think of the far greater crime of 
the 34th. The case of Manghal Pandi, who had cut down his 
officer, was one to raise no questionings. Nor, indeed, could there 
be much doubt about the Jamadar of the Guard, who had 
suffered such an outrage to be committed before his eyes. The 
former was tried by Court-martial on the 6th of April, and 
sentenced to be hanged; and on the 10th and 11th, the latter 
wns tried, and sentenced to the same ignominious death. On 
the 8th, Manghal Pandi paid the j)enalt 3 ^ of his crime on the 
gallows, in the presence of all the troops, at Barrackpur. But 
although without loss of time the Jamadar was condemned to 
he hanged, the execution lagged behind the sentence in a 
manner that must have greatly marred the effect of the example. 
A legal difficulty arose, which, for a while, held retribution in 
restraint,'^ and the men of the Brigade began to think that 


* “ The exeeutioii of a Natiyo officer of his rank,” wrote Lord Canning 
to- the President of the Board of Control, “convicted by his brother officers, 
will have a most wholesome effect. Such a thing is quite unprecedentetL 
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GoTernBaent lacked the resolution to inflict condign punishment 
on the offender. 

Nor was this the only apparent symptom of irresolution. 
The 34:th had been more guilty than the 19th ; but punishment 
had not overtaken it. The men still went about with their 
arms in their hands; and there was scarcely a European in 
Barrackpur who believed that he was safe from their violence. 
As officers returned at night from their regimental messes, 
they thought that their own Sipahis would fall upon them in 
the darkness, and social intercourse after nightfall between the 
ladies of the station was suspended.^' All this was known 
and deplored ; but it was felt, upon the other hand, that if 
there were evil in delay, there was evil also in any a})pearance 
of haste. t Mindful that the disaffection in the Sipahi regi- 
ments had its root in fear, and believing that any undue 
severity would increase their irritation, the Governor-General 
caused all the circumstances of the excitement of the 34th to 
be sifted to the bottom, and hoped thereby to elicit information 


There has been a delay between the sentence and the execution which has 
vexed me, as it may give an appearance of hesitation to the procoeclings of 
Government, which would be mischievous, and which never has existed for 
a moment. The delay was caused by the Commander-m-Chief not iiaviug 
given authority to General Hearsey, in his wan*ant, to carry out sentences 
against any but nou-commissioued officers, and byau opinion utterly erroneous 
of the Judge- Advocate, who is with the Oommander-m-Ohief, that the autho- 
rity could not be given. Hence nearly a week was lost, and with it something 
of the sharpness of the example.”- — MS, Correspondence of Lord Canning, 

* It does not appear that any outrages were actually committed; but one 
night a Sipahi appeared suddenly in a threatening attitude before a, young 
officer, as he was on his way home, upon which, being a stalwart and brave 
fellow, the English subaltern knocked him down. 

t A little later the Governor-General wrote: ‘‘The mutinous spirit is not 
quelled here, and I feel no confidence of being able to eradicate it very 
speedily, although the outbreaks may bo repressed easily. The sjnrit of 
disaffection, or rather of mistrust, for it is more that, has spread further than 
I thought six weeks ago, but widely rather than deeply, and it requires vei*y 
w^ary walking. A hasty measure of retribution, betraying animosity, or an 
imjust act of severity, would confirm, instead of allaying, the temper which 
is abroad. It is not possible to say with confidence what the causes are; but 
with the common herd there is a sincere fear for their caste, and a conviction 
that this has been in danger from the cartridges and other causes. This 
feeling is played upon by others from outside, and, to some extent, with 
political objects. But, upon the whole, political animosity does not go for 
much in the present movement, and certainly does not actuate the Sipahis 
in the mass.” — Lord Canning io Lord JElpldnstone^ May 0, 1857. — MS. Corre- 
spondence, 
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•wliioh miglit guide him to a right understanding of the matter. 
The regiment once disbanded, there would he no hope of 
further revelations. So all through the month of April their 
doom was unpronounced. Courts of Inquiry were being held 
for the purpose of ascertaining the general temper of the 
regiment. It appeared that for some time there had been a 
want of loyalty and good feeling in the 34th; that Native 
ofhcers and Sipahis had been disrespectful in their manner 
towards their English officers ; and altogether there had been 
such a lack of discipline, that the officers, when questioned, 
said that if the regiment had been ordered on service they 
would have had little faith in the fidelity of the great bulk of 
the soldiery. And at last an opinion was recorded to the effect 
that “ the Sikhs and Musulmans of the 34th Kegiment of 
Native Infantry were trustworthy soldiers of the S^tate, but 
that the Hindus generally of that corps were not to be trusted.” 
So the Government took into deliberate consideration the dis- 
bandment of the Eegiment, with the exception of those officers 
and soldiers who had been absent from Barrackpur at the time 
of the outrage of the 29th of March, or who had at any time 
made practical demonstration of their loyalty and fidelity to 
the State.^ 

But before jxidgment was pronounced and sentence executed, 
there had been much in other parts of the country to disturb 
the mind of the Governor-General. He was a man of hopeful 
nature, and a courageous heart that never suffered him to 
exaggerate the dangers of the Future, or to look gloomily at 
the situation of the Present ; but it was plain that the little 
cloud which had arisen at the end of January, was now, in the 
early part of April, rapidly spreading itself over the entire 
firmament. Already the sound of the thunder had been heard 


* Three companies of the 34th had been on detachment duty at Chatgaon. 
No suspicion of disloyalty had attached to them, and when they heard of 
what had passed at Barrackpur, they sent in a memorial, saying that they 
had heard with extreme regret of the disgraceful conduct of Manghal Pandi 
and the G-uard; that they well knew that the Government would not interfere 
with their religion ; and that they would remain “ faithful for ever.’* If they 
were sincere, their sincerity must be regarded as an additional proof of the 
external agency that was, I believe, at the beginning of 1857, employed to 
corrupt the Sipahis at the Presidency. It is a circumstance also to be noticed, 
that the very Subahdar of the Mint-Guard, who had arrested the Sipahis of 
the 2nd Grenadiers, was accused, in the coui*se of the inquiry into the conduct 
and temper of the 34th, of being a prime mover of sedition. 
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from distant stations beneath, the shadow of the Himalayas, 
and it was little likely that, thronghont the intervening 
country, there was a single cantonment by which the alarm 
had not been caught — a single Native regiment in which the 
new rifle and the greased cartridges were not subjects of excited 
discussion. 

The Head-quarters of the Army were at that time at 
Ambalah, at the foot of the great hills, a thousand 
miles from Oalcutta. There General Anson, having event? a? 
returned from his hasty visit to Calcutta, was 
meditating a speedy retreat to Simla, when the ' 
unquiet spirit in the Native regiments forced itself upon his 
attention. This station was one of the Depots of Instruction, 
at which the use of the new rifle was taught to representative 
men from the different regiments in that part of the country. 
These men were picked soldiers, of more than common aptitude 
and intelligence, under some of the best Native officers in tlie 
service. The explanations of their instructors seemed to have 
disarmed their suspicions, and they attended their instruction 
parades without any sign of dissatisfaction. They had not 
advanced so far in their drill as to require to use the cartridges ; 
and, indeed, the new ammunition had not yet been received 
from Mirath. But the Commander-in-Chief believed that the 
men were satisfied, until a circumstance occurred which loudly 
proclaimed, and ought to have struck home to him the con- 
viction, that the great fear which had taken possession of men’s 
minds was too deeply seated to be eradicatt^d by any single 
measure of the Government, and too widely si^read to be 
removed by any local orders. What solace -was there in the 
assurance that no cartridges lubricated with the obnoxious 
grease had been, or ever would be, issued to them, if the 
cartridge-paper used by them were unclean? and even if their 
f own minds were cleansed of all foul suspicions, what did this 

I avail, so long as their comrades in the several regiments to 

i which they belonged believed them to be defiled, and were, 

; therefore, casting them out from the brotherhood? 

I The 36th Kegiinent formed the escort of the Gommander-in- 

Chief. There was a detachment from it in the Eifle Depot; 
and it happened that one day, at the end of the third week of 
March, two non-commissioned officers from this detachment 
visited the regimental camp, and were publicly taunted by a 
) Subahdar with having become Christians. They carried back 
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tills stoiy to tlie Depot, and one of tliein, -when lie told it to 
Lientenant Martinean, the Instructor, cried like a child in his 
presence, said that he was an ontcast, and that the men of his 
regiment had refused to eat with him. A man of more than 
c unmon quickness of intelligence and depth of ^ thought, 
Martineau saw at once the terrible significance of this, and he 
pushed his inquiries further among the men of the Dep6t. The 
result left no doubt upon his mind, that in every detachment 
there was the same strong feeling of terror, lest having Used 
the new greased cartridges, or having been suspected of using 
them, they should become outcasts from their regiments, and 
shunned by their brethren on returning to their own villages. 
This was no mere fancy. Already had the detachments found 
their intercourse with their regiments stispended. They had 
written letters to their distant comrades and received no 
answers; and now they asked, not without a great show of 
reason, “If a Subahdar in the Gommander-in-Chiefs camp, and 
on duty as his personal escort, can taunt us with loss of caste, 
what kind of reception shall we meet on our return to our own 
corps ? No reward that Government can offer us is any equiva- 
lent for being regarded as outcasts by our own comrades.” 
Plainly, then, it was Mar tineau’s duty to communicate all that 
he knew to the Gommander-in-Chief, and being his duty, he 
was not a man to shrink from doing it. So he wrote at once to 
the Assistant-Adjutant-General, Septimus Becher, and told his 
story — privately in the first instance, but afterwards, at 
BechePs suggestion, in an official letter. But already had the 
Commander-in-Chief learnt also from other sources the feeling 
of consternation that was pervading the minds of the men of 
the Depot. On the 19th of March the Subahdar had insulted 
the men of the detachment; on the 20th, Martineau wrote his 
first letter to Anson’s Staff; on the morning of the 23rd the 
Commander-in-Chief was to inspect the Eifle Depot ; and on 
the previous evening a report reached him that the men of the 
detachments wished to speak to him, through their delegates, 
on parade. He determined, therefore, to take the initiative, 
and to address them. So, after the Inspection parade, he 
formed the detachments into a hollow square, and calling the 
Native officers to the fmnt, within a short distance of his Staff, 
began his oration to the troops. He had not the advantage, 
which Hearsay enjoyed, of being able to address them fluently 
in their own language. But, if his discourse was therefore less 
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impressive, it was mot less clear ; for calling Martineam to his 
aid, Amsom paused at the end of each brief sentence, heard it 
translated into Hindustani, and asked if the men understood its 
import. It was thus that .he spoke to them : 

“ The Commander-in-Chief is desirous of taking this oppor- 
tunity of addressing a few words to the Native 
officers assembled at this Depot, which has been Address of tiie 
formed for the instruction of the Army in the use of in-cSS 
the new Eifle. The Native officers have been selected 
for this duty on account of their superior intelligence upon all 
matters connected with the service to which they belong. The 
Commander-in-Ghief feels satisfied, therefore, that they will 
exercise that intelligence, and employ the influence which their 
positions warrant him in supposing they possess, for the good 
of the men who are placed under their authority, and for the 
advantage of the Army generally. In no way can this be more 
beneficially proved than in disabusing their minds of any 
mistaken notion which they may have been led to entertain 
respecting the intentions and orders of the Government whom, 
they have engaged to serve. The introduction of a better arm 
has rendered it necessary to adopt a different system of loading 
it, and an improved description of cartridge. The Commander- 
in-Chief finds that, on account of the appearance of the paper 
used for the cartridges, and of the material with which they 
are made up according to the patterns sent from England, 
objections have been raised to their use by Sipahis of various 
Eeligions and Castes, and that endeavours have been made to 
induce them to believe that it is the express object of the 
Government to subvert their Eeligion and to subject them to 
the loss of Caste on which they set so high a value. 

“A moment’s calm reflection must convince every one how 
utterly groundless and how impossible it is that there can be 
the slightest shadow of truth in such a suspicion. In what 
manner or degree could the Government gain by such a pro- 
ceeding ? Can any one explain what could be the object of it ? 
The Commander-in-Chief is sure that all will allow that nothing 
has ever occurred to justify a suspicion that the Government 
ever wished to coerce the Natives of India in matters of 
Eeligion, or to interfere unnecessarily with their Customs, or 
even with the ceremonies which belong to their different 
Castes. 

The Oommander-in-Chief regrets to hear that there have 
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Been instances in ihe Army of tlie disbelief of tbe Sipahis in 
the assurances of tlieir officers that they would not be required 
to nse cartridges which were made of materials to which they 
could reasonably object, and that they have acted in a manner 
which must destroy all confidence in them as soldiers, whose 
first duty is obedience to the Government whom they serve, 
and to their superiors. The Government will know how to deal 
with snch instances of insubordination, and the Commander-in- 
Chief does not hesitate to say that they should be visited with 
the severest punishment. 

“ But the object of the Commander-in- Chief is not to threaten, 
and he hopes that it is unnecessary even to point out to those 
whose breasts are decorated with proofs of gallantry and good 
service, what is iheir duty. He wishes simply to assure them, 
on the honour of a soldier like themselves, that it has never 
been, and never will be, the policy of the Government of this 
great country to coerce either those serving in the Army or the 
Natives of India in their religious feelings, or to interfere with 
the customs of their Castes. He trusts to the Native officers 
who are present here to make this known to their respective 
regiments, and to exert themselves in allaying the fears of 
those who may have been momentarily seduced from their duty 
by evil-disposed persons. He is satisfied that they will do 
everything in their power to prevent the shame which must fall 
upon all who are faithless to the colours under which they have 
sworn allegiance to the Government, and that they will prove 
themselves deserving of the high character which they have 
always hitherto maintained in this Army.” 

The Native officers in front, who alone, perhaps, were enabled 
by their position to hear the address of the Chief, listened 
attentively and with a resj)ectfui demeanour to what was said ; 
and when the parade was over, they expressed to Martineau, 
through the medium of three of their body acting as spokesmen, 
the high sense of the honour that had been done to them by 
the condescension of His Excellency in addressing them on 
parade. But they urged upon him that, although they did not 
themselves attribute to the Government any of the evil designs 
referred to in that address, it was true that for one man who 
disbelieved the story, there were ten thousand who believed 
it; that it was universally credited, not only in their regiments, 
but everywhere in their native villages; and that, therefore, 
although the men of the detachments were ready to a man to 
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nse the cartridge when ordered, they desired to represent, for 
the paternal consideration of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
social consequences to theinselyes of military obedience. They 
would become ontoasts for ever, shunned by their comrades, 
and discarded by their families, and would thus suifer for their 
obedience the most terrible punishment that could be inflicted 
upon them upon this side of the graye.^' Martineau promised 
to represent all this to the Commander dn-Chief ; and he did so 
in an official letter, through the legitimate channel of the 
Acljutant-Generars office. The matter was weighing heavily 
on Anson’s mind. He saw clearly what the difficultj^- was. 
“ I have no doubt,” he wrote on that day to the Grovernor- 
General, “that individually they (the men of the detachments) 
are content, and that their own minds will be set at rest; 
but it is the manner in which they will be received by their 
comrades, when they regain their regiments, that weighs upon 
my mind.” But what was to be done ? To remove from their 
minds all fear of the greased cartridges was only to drive them 
upon an equal fear of the greased ]3aper, which it was still 
more difficult to remove.^ He had thought at one time of 


* Lieutenant Martineaii to Captain Septimus Beclier. The 'writer adds : 
“ Their being selected as men of intelligence and fidelity thus becomes to them 
tlie most fatal curse : they will obey the orders of their military superiors, and 
socially perish through their instinct of obedience. That their views are not 
exaggerated, some knowledge of the Native character, and of the temper of 
the Native mind (non-military as well as military) at this present moment, 
tend to convince me. The Asiatic mind is periodically prone to fits of 
religious panic; in this state, reasoning that 'ft^ould satisfy xis is utterly 
thrown away upon them ; their imaginations run riot on preconceived views, 
and often the more absurd they are, the more tenaciously do they cling to 
them. We are now passing through one of these paroxysms, wliich we might 
safely disregard were not unfortunately the military element mixed up in it. 
What the exciting causes are that at this present moment are operating on 
tlie Native mind, to an universal extent throughout these provinces, I cannot 
discover ; no Native can or will offer any explanation, but I am disposed to 
regard the greased cartridges, alleged to be smeared with cows’ and pigs' fat, 
more as the medium than as the original cause of this widespread feeling of 
distrust that is spreading dissatisfaction to our rule, and tending to alienate 
the fidelity of the Native Army.” 

t “I am not so much surprised,” wrote General Anson to Lord Canning 
on the 23rd of March, their objections to the cartridges, having seen 
them. I had no idea they contained, or rather are smeared with, such a 
quantity of grease, which looks exactly like fat. After raojming down the 
hall, the muzzle of the musket is covered "with it. This, however, will, I 
imagine, not be the ease with those preixared according to the late instructions. 
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teealangTipthe Dep6t, and sending back the detao]im6nts_to 
tlieir regiments, on the ground of the advanced state of tbo 
season; but this would only, be argued on reflection, be a 
cowardly staving-off of the question, so he determined merely 
to direct that the drill instruction should not proceed to_ the 
point of firing until a special report should have been received 
from Mi'rath on the subject of the suspected paper. 

To Lord Canning, it appeared that any postponement pt 
the target practice of the drill detachments would be a mis- 
take. It would be a concession to unreasonable tears, wnicn 
wouid look like an admission that there was reason in them ; so, 
having first telegraphed to Ambalah the substance of ins letter, 
he wrote to General Anson, saying : “ I gather that 
April 4. 1851. decidedly in favour of this course, and 

certainly I am much opposed to it myself. The men, it seems, 
have no objection of their own to use the cartridges, but dread 
the taunts of their comrades after they have rejoined, inese 
taunts will be founded, not on their having handled unclean 
grease, for against that the whole Army has been protected tor 
many weeks past by the late orders, but upon suspicions re- 
specting the paper. Now, although in the matter of grease the 
Government was in some degree in the wrong (not liavmg 
taken all the precaution that might have been taken to exolude 
ohiectionable ingredients), in the matter of paper it is entiiely 
in‘ the right. There is nothing offensive to the Caste oi the 
Sipahis in the paper ; they have no pretence for saying so. 
The contrary has been proved ; and if we give way upon this 
point I do not see where we can take our stand. It may he, as 


But there are now miggivings about tlie paper, and I think it so desirable 
tliut they should be assured that no animal grease is used in its manutacture, 
that a special report sliall be made to me on that head from Miratli, and 
until I receive an answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable matter is 
usmI, no firing at the depots by the Sipahis will take place. It would be 
t.asy to dismiss the detachments to their regiments without any practice, on 
the oTOund that the hot weather is so advanced, and that very little progress 
could be made, but I do not think that would be advisable. The question 
1 aving been raised, must be settled. It would only be deferred till another 
year, and I trust that the measures taken by the Government when the 
objection was first made, and the example of the punishment of the 19th 
Native Infantry, and of the otlier delinquents of the 70tli, now being tried 
by a general court-martial, will have the effect we desire.’' [It is probable 
that General Anson here referred to the trial of the men of the 2nd 
Grenadiers.] — MS. Correspondence. 
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yon liope, that tlie detachments at AmMlah, being well- 
conditioned men, -wonid not consider a compliance with their 
request as a giving way on the part of the Government, or as a 
victory on their own part. But I fear it would be so with their 
comrades in the regiments. When the detachments return to 
their Head-quarters, they would give an account of the con- 
cession they had obtained, which would inevitably, and not 
unreasonably, lead to the suspicion that the Government is 
doubtful of the right of its own case. It could hardly be other- 
wise ; and if so, we should have increased onr difficulties for 
hereafter— for I have no faith in this question dying away of 
itself during the idleness of the hot season, unless it is grappled 
with at once. I would, therefore, make the men proceed to 
use the cartridges at piuctiee. It will be no violence to their 
own consciences, for they are satisfied that the paper is harm- 
less; and it will, in my opinion, much more efiectively pave 
the way towards bringing their several regiments to reason, 
whether the objections thereto felt are sincere or not, than any 
postponement. Moreover, I do not think that we can quite 
consistently take any other course after what has passed with 
the 19th Regiment ; for, though the climax of their crime was 
taking up arms, the refusal of the cartridges has been declared 
to be the beginning of the offence. ISIeither do I like the 
thought of countenancing consultations and references between 
the men of a regiment upon matters in which they have nothing 
to do but to obey ; and 1 fear that postponement would look 
like an acquiescence in such references,” So it was determined 
that there should be no cowardly postponement of the evil day, 
and the detachments in the Musketry Schools were ordered to 
proceed, under the new regulations, to the end of their course 
of instruction,* 

^ W making its way to the foot of the Hills, 

General Anson, whose health had been severely tried, and who 


''' The orders issued from the Adjutaut-Oenerars office, in consequence of 
tills decision, were, that the detachments should proceed to target practice, 
that they should choose and apply their own grease, and that they should 
pinch or tear off the end of the cartridge with their fingers. In the event 
ot* the men hesitating to use the cartridges, their officers were to reason with 
them, calmly in the first instance, and if the Depot, after such an appeal to 
them, were to refuse to use the cartridges, more stringent measures were to 
foe resorted to for the enforcement of discipline , — Letter from Adj2itanf- 
General to General Mearsey. 



* “ The night before last a fireball \vas found ignited in the Imt of a Sipahi 
of the 5tli Native Infantry. The hut was empty, as the man is attached to 
the School of Musketry, and lives with them. On the following night the 
Lines of the 60th Native Infantry were fired, and five huts, with all the men’s 


had long been looking anxiously towards the cool, _fresb slopes 
of the Himalayas, betook himself hop^ully to Simla. That 
paradise of invalids, he wrote to the Governor-General, was 
t looking beautiful, and the climate now quite perfech 1 
heartily wish,” he added, “that you were here to benefit by it. 
But it was not a time for the enjoyment of Himalayamdelights. 
At both ends of that long line of a thousand miles between the 
great Presidency town, and the foot of the Hills there was that 
which, as the month advanced, must have sorely disquieted the 
minds of the civil and military chiefs. There was the peat 
difficulty of the 34th to disturb both tbe Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-chief ; and as time advanced there pme 
from other parts of the country tidings which, if they did not 
help them to fathom causes, brought more plamly before them 
the probable consequences of this great panic in pe bipam 
Army. Those significant fires, which had prelupd the out- 
break at Barrackpiir, were breaking out at other stations. 
At Ambalah especially, in the middle of -^e month of A.pril, 
they had become frequent and alarming.^ The detachm^ts in 
the Musketry Schools were now proceeding steadily with then- 
target practice. They dipped their own cartridges into a mipure 
of beeswax and ghee, and seemed to be_ fully convinced pd 
assured that no foul play was intended against them. But they 
did not escape the taunts of their comrades ; and the nightly 
fires indicated the general excitement among the Native soldiery. 
The European barracks, the commissariat store-houses, the 
hospital, and the huts in the Lines, night after night, hurst out 
into mysterious conflagration. It was the belief at Head- 
Quarters that these fires, made easy by the dry thatched 
of the buildings, were the work partly of the Sipahis of the 
regiments stationed there, and piartly of those attached to the 
Musketry Depot. The former still looked askance at the latter, 
believing that they had been bought over by promises of pro- 
motion to use the obnoxious cartridges, and, as a mark of their 
indignation, set fire to the huts of the apostates in their absence 
at drill. Upon this the men of the Musketry School retaliated, 
hy firing the Lines of the regimental Sipahis.'^' But the Courts 
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of Inqiiiry wMoh were lield to investigate the circnmstances of 
these incendiary fires failed to elicit any positive information ; 
for no one was willing to give evidence, and nothing was done 
to put pressure upon witnesses to reveal the knowlege which 
they possessed. 

At this time Sir Henry Barnard, an officer of good repute, 
who had served with distinction in the Crimea, com- 
manded the Sirhind Division of the Army, in which 
Ambalah was one of the chief stations. He was a 
man of high courage and activity, eager for service, and though 
he had not been many months in the country, he had begun to 
complain of the dreadful listlessness of Indian life, and the 
absence of that constant work and responsibility which, he said, 
had become a necessity to him. “ Cannot you find some tough 
job to put me to ? I will serve you faithfully.” Thus he wrote 
to Lord Canning in the last week of April, seeing nothing before 
him at that time but a retreat to Simla, “ when the burning 
mania is over.” Little thought he then of the tough job in 
store for him — a job too tough for his steel, good as was the 
temper of it. The Commander-in-Chief wrote from Simla that 
Barnard was learning his work. “ It will take him some time,” 
said Anson, to understand the Native character and system.” 
And no reproach to him either ; for nothing was more beyond 
the ordinary comprehension of men, trained in schools of European 
warfare, than Sipahi character in its normal state, except its 
aberrations and eccentricities. Anson had been two years in 
India ; but he confessed that what was passing at Ambalah 
sorely puzzled him. “ Strange,” he wrote to Lord Canning, 
‘‘ that the incendiaries should never be detected. Every one is 
on the alert there ; but still no clue to trace the ofiendors.” 
And, again, at the end of the month, “ We have not been able to 
detect any of the incendiaries at Ambalah. This appears to mo 
extraordinary ; but it shows how close the combination is among 
the miscreants who have recourse to this mode of revenging 
what they conceive to be their wvrongs, and how great the 


property, destroyed. This was clearly an act of retaliation, for incendiaries 
do not destroy themselves .” — General Barnard to Lord Canning^ April 24, 
1857. — MS. Correspondence. 

* That Sir Henry Barnard thought much and wrote very sensibly of the 
Sipahi Army, the defects of our Indian military system, and the causes of 
the prevailing disaffection, I have ample evidence in letters before me. 
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dread of retaliation to any one wlio would dare to become an 
informer ” It showed, too, how little power w© had of penetrat- 
ing- beneath the surface, and how great was the mistrust of the 
Eno-lish throughout all classes of the Native soldiery. Let what. 
mi<?ht be the hatred and dissension among themselves, a 
common feeling still stronger closed their hearts and sealed their 
lips against their English officers. . m 

Day after day this fact became more and more apparent, io 
the most observant of our people it seemed at first 
Events at Mirutii. although the ministers and dependents of the 

deposed Muhammkdan ruler of Oudh might have been insidiously 
employed in the corruption of our Native soldiery, the^ alarm,, 
and therefore the discontent among the Sipahis, was for the most 
part an emanation of Hinduism. The inquiries into the state 
of the 34th Eegiment at Barrackpur had resulted in a belief 
that the Muhammadan and Sikh soldiers were true to their salt ; 
and so strong was the impression that only the Hindus of the 
disbanded 19th were really disaffected, that, after the dispersion 
of the regiment, it was believed that the whole history of the 
mutiny, which had ruined them, might be gathered from the 
Musulman Sipahis. But, although a sagacious civil officer wus. 
put upon their track, and every effort was made to elicit the 
desired information, the attempt was altogether a failure. 
Whether these first impressions were right or wrong, whether 
the mutiny was, in its origin and inception, a Hindu oi a 
Muliammadan movement, will hereafter be a subject of inquir^y. 
But, before the end of the month of April, it must have been 
apparent to Lord Canning that nothing was to be hoped from 
that antagonism of the Asiatic races which had ever been 
regarded as the main element of our strength and safety.. 
Muhammadans and Hindus were plainly united against us. 

From an unexpected quarter there soon came proof of this- 
union. As the new Enfield rifle had been the outward and 
visible cause of the great fear that had arisen in the minds of 
the soldiery, it was natural that the anxieties of the Government 
should, in the first instance, have been confined to the Native 
Infantry. In the Infantry Eegiments a very large majority of 
the men were Hindus ; whilst in the Cavalry the Muhammadan, 
element was proportionately much stronger.''*" But now there 


* As a rule, the Muhammadans were better horsemen and more ailroit- 
swordsmen than the Hindus, and therefore they made more serviceable 
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came from Miratli strange to tKe effect tliat a Cavalry 
regiment had revolted. 

To this station many nnqniet thoughts had been directed ; 
for it was one of the largest and most important in the whole 
range of our Indian territories. There, troops of all arms, both 
European and Native, were assembled. There, the Head- 
Quarters of the Bengal Artillery were established. There, the 
Ordnance Commissariat were diligently employed, in the 
Expense Magazine, on the manufacture of greased cartridges. 
There, the English Eiflemen of the 60th, not without some 
feelings of disgust, were using the unsavoury things. More 
than once there had been reports that the Sipahis had risen at 
Mirath, and that the Europeans had been let loose against them. 
With vague but eager expeetancy, the Native regiments at all 
the large stations in Upper India were looking in that direction, 
as for a signal which they knew would soon be discerned. Men 
asked each other what was the news from Mirath, and looked 
into the Native newspapers for the suggestive heading; for it 
was the cradle of all sorts of strange and disturbing stories. 
In this month of April its crowded Lines and busy Bazaars 
were stirred by indefinite apprehensions of something coming. 
Every day the excitement increased, for every day some neiv 
story, intended to confirm the popular belief in the base designs 
of the English, found its way into circulation. The emissary 
of evil, who, in some shape or other, was stalking across the 
country, was at Mirath in the guise of a wandering Fakir, or 
religious mendicant, riding on an elephant, with many followers. 
That he was gi-eatly disturbing the minds of men was certain; 
so the Police authorities ordered him to depart. He moved; 
but it was believed that he went no farther than the Lines of 
one of the Native regiments.^' 


troopers. It is stated, however, that in the 3rd Begiment of Begular Cavalry 
which led off the dance of death at Miraih, there were an nnnsiial number of 
Brahraans. 

* Compare following passage in the Mirath Narrative of Mr. ‘Williams, 
Commissioner Eirst Division : “ All the rumours by wbich the minds of the 
Native soldiers were prepared for revolt, were industriously disseminated at 
i^Iirath, especially those regarding the use of polluting grease in the prepain- 
tion of the new cartridges, and the mixture of ground bones in ffour, by 
which, it was said, Government desired to destroy the religion of the people. 
One of the many emissaries who were moving about the country appeared 
at Mirath ill April, ostensibly as a fakir, riding on an elephant with followers, 
and having with him horses and native carriages. The Irequent visits of the 
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In no place was tlie story of the greased cartridges discnssed 
•with o-reater eagerness than at Mi'rath ; in no place was there a 
more disturbing belief that tHs was a part of a great scheme for 
the defilement of the people. It was of little use to declare to 
them that not a single soldier would ever be required to use a 
cartridge greased by any one but himself, for the greasing of 
the cartridges was in their estimation only one of many fraudu- 
lent devices, and every one believed that the dry cartridges 
contained the obnoxious fat. So, in the beginning of the fourth 
week of April, the excitement, which for many weeks had 
been growing stronger and stronger, broke out into an act of 
open mutiny! The troopers of the 3rd Cavalry were the 
first to resist the orders of their officers. They had no new 
weapons; no new ammunition. The only change introduced 
into tlieir practice was tliat wMcli substituted the pmciiing 
or tearing off, for the biting off, the end of the _ cartridges 
which thiy used with their carbines. This change in the drill 
was to be explained to them on a parade of the _ skiimishers of 
the regiment, which was to be held on the morning of the 24th 
of April On the preceding evening a report ran through can- 
tonments that the troopers would refuse to touch the cartridges. 
The parade was held, and of ninety men, to whom the ammuni- 
tion was to have been served out, only five obeyed the orders of 
their officers. In vain Colonel Carmichael Smyth explamed to 
them that the change had been introduced from a kindly regard 
for their own scruples. They were dogged and obdurate, and 
would not touch the cartridges. So the parade was dismissed, a,nd 
the eio'hty-five troopers of the 3rd were ordered for Court-martial. 
All'^this made it manifest to Lord Canning that the worst 
suspicions were deeply rooted in the Sipahi Army ; 

The story of the though he at all times maintained a calm 

ground bones. cheerful demeanour, he thought much and 

anxiously of the signs and symptoms of the troubled spirit 
that was abroad. There were many indications that these 
suspicions were not confined to the military classes, but 
were disquieting also the general community. Not only in 
llirath, but also in many other parts of the countiy, there was 


men of the Native regiments to him attracted attention, and he -was ordered, 
through the police, to leave the place; he apparently complied, but, it is 
said, he stayed some time in the Hines of the 20th Native Infantry.”— 
— ' ' Records, 
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a belief that tlio Englisb designed to defile botxi Hindus and 
Mubammadans, by polluting with unclean matter the daily 
food of the people. It has been shown that a suspicion of a 
similar character was abroad at the time of the Mutiny at 
y elixir.^ Now the disturbing rumour, cunningly circulated, 
took many portentous shapes. It was said that the officers of 
the British Grovernment, under command from the Company 
and the Queen, had mixed ground bones with the flour and the 
salt sold in the Bazaars ; that they had adulterated all the 
ghif with animal fat; that bones had been burnt with the 
common sugar of the country; and that not only bone-dust 
flour, but the flesh of cows and pigs, had been thrown into the 
wells to pollute the drinking water of the people. Of this 
great imaginary scheme of contamination the matter of the 
greased cartridges was but a part, especially addressed to one 
part of the community. All classes, it was believed, were to 
be defiled at the same time; and the story ran that the ‘‘bara 
sahibs,” or great English lords, had commanded all the princes, 
nobles, landholders, merchants, and cultivators of the land, to 
feed together upon English bread. 

Of these preposterous fables, the one which made the strongest 
impression on the public mind was the story of the bone-dust 
flour. That it was current in March at Barrackpur is certain. J 
In the early part of April, a circumstance occurred which 
proved that the panic had then spread to the Upper Provinces. 
It happened that flour having risen to an exceptionally high 
price at Kanhpiir, certain dealers at Mirath chartered a number 
of Government boats to carry a large supply down the canal to 
the former place. When the first instalment arrived, and* was 
offered for sale at a price considerahly below that which had 
previously ruled in the Bazaars, it found a ready market ; but 


Ante, p. 181. It was then said that the English had mixed the blood 
of cws and pigs with all the newly manufactured salt. 

' t This is the ordinary grease used for cooking purposes throughout India, 
i It was brought to the notice of General Hearsey by a native anonymous 
letter, picked up at the gate of Major Matthews, who commanded the 43rd. 
The Major sent it to Hearsey’s staff, describing it as ^‘sad trash”; and 
Hearsey, in forwarding it to the Military Secretary, expressed regret that 
the contempt iMe production had not been burnt as soon as it was found. But 
History rejoices in the preservation of such contemptible productions. 
There are many such in my possession, but this is the earliest in date, and 
gives the most comprehensive account of the rumours circulated by our 
enemies. 

V0Ij.'.I.'. 2 E; 
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liefore the remainder reached Kanhpiir, a story had been cir- 
culated to the effect that the grain had been ground in the 
canal mills, under European supervision, and that the dust of 
cows’ bones had been mixed up with it, with the intention of 
destroying the caste of all who should eat it. Such a story as 
this, circulated in the Lines and the Military Bazaars of 
Kanhpdr, at once stopped the sale of the Mirath flour. Not a 
Sipahi would touch it, not a person of any kind would purchase 
it cheap as was the price at which it was obtainable in com- 
parison with all the other supplies in the market. Eapidly 
spread the alarm from one station to another, and as tidings 
came of the arrival of imaginary boat-loads or camel-loads of 
flour and bone-dust, men threw away the bread that they were 
eating, and believed themselves already defiled."^ Whether, as 
some said, this was a trick of the Kanhpur grain merchants to 
keep up the price of flour, or whether the story had been set 
afloat under the same influences as those which had given so 
false a colouring to the accident of the greased cartridges, and 
had associated with all the other wild fictions of which I have 
spoken, cannot with certainty be declared. But, whatsoever 
■ the origin of the fable, it sunk deeply into men s minds, and 
fixed there more ineradicably than ever their belief in the stern 
resolution of the Government to destroy the caste of the people 
by fraudulently bringing, in one way or other, the unclean 
thing to their lips. 

It fixed, too, more firmly than before in the mind ot Lord 
Canning, the belief that a great fear was spreading 

The story of jtself auioug the people, and that there was more 

tiiec wiut s. ^ feeling than in a great hatred. 

Thinking of this, he thought also of another strange story that 
had come to him from the North-West, and which even the 
most experienced men about him were incompetent to explain. 
From village to village, brought by one messenger and sent 
onward by another, passed a mysterious token in the shape of 
one of those flat cakes made from flour and water, and forming 
the common bread of the people, which, in their language, are 


Colonel Baird Smitlx to Mr. Colvin~Mr. Martin Gnbbins to the same, 
« Once alarmed,” wrote the latter, “ they drink in the greatest follies. Bone- 
dust atah alarm has taken hold of men’s minds at several of our stations, and 
Sipahis, private seivants, Zamindars attending Court, have flung away their 
roti (bread) on hearing that five camel-loads of bone-dust atah had reached 

the station,”— ‘M. 
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called Chapatis. All tliat was known about it was, tbat a mes- 
senger appeared, gave the cake to the head man of one village, 
and requested him to despatch it onward to the next ; and that, 
in this way, it travelled from place to place ; no one refusing, 
no one doubting, few even questioning, in blind obedience to 
a necessity felt rather than understood. After a while, this 
practice became known to the functionaries of the English 
Government, who thought much of it, or thought little of it, 
according to their individual dispositions, and interpreted it, in 
divers ways, according to the light that was in theni.^' The 
greater number looked upon it as a signal of warning and pre- 
paration, designed to tell the people that something great and 
portentous was about to happen, and to prompt them to be 
ready for the crisis. One great authority wrote to the Governor'- 
General that he had been told that the chapati was the symbol 
of men’s food, and that its circulation was intended to alarm 
and to influence men’s minds by indicating to them that their 
means of subsistence would be taken from them, and to tell 
them, therefore, to hold together. Others, laughing to scorn 
this notion of the fiery cross, saw in it only a common supersti- 
tion of the country. It was said that it was no unwonted thing 
for a Hindu, in whose family sickness had broken out, to 
institute this transmission of chapatis, in the belief that it would 
carry off the disease ; or for a community, when the cholera or 
other pestilence was raging, to betake themselves to a similar 
practice. Then, again, it was believed by others that the cakes 
had been sent abroad by enemies of the British Government, for 
the purpose of attaching to their circulation another dangerous 
fiction, to the effect that there was bone-dust in them, and that 
the English had resorted to this supplementary method of 
defiling the people. Some, too, surmised that, by a device some- 
times used for other purposes, t seditions letters were in this 


Mr. Ford, Collector of Gurgaon, first brought it to the notice of the 
Lieutenant-GoYernor of the North-Western Provinces, Mr. Colvin, who issued - 
oircular orders on the subject to all the local officers in charge of districts. 
In the trial of the King of Behli great pains were taken to extract from the 
witnesses, both European and Native, some explanation of the ‘‘Ohapati 
mystery but nothing satisfactory was elicited. 

t In this manner communication was sometimes held with the inmates 
of our gaols. See tlie ‘VBevelations of an Orderly,” by Panjkauri Khan ; 
“Suppose a xnisoner is confined under the bayonet of Sipabis, he must he 
permitted to eat bread. The preparer of food is bribed, and a short note is 

2 E 2 
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manner forwarded from village to village, read by tbe village 
cliief, again crusted over with flour, and sent on in tlie shape of 
a cbapati, to be broken by tbe next recipient. But whatsoever 
the real history of the movement, it had doubtless the effect of 
■producing and keeping alive much popular excitement in the 
districts through which the cakes were transmitted ; and it may 
be said that its action was too widely diffused, and that it lasted 
for too long a time, to admit of a very ready adoption of the 
theory that it was of an accidental character, the growth only 
of domestic, or even of municipal, anxieties.'^ Some saw in it 
much meaning ; some saw none. Time has thrown no new 
light upon it. Opinions still widely differ. And all that History 
can record with any certainty is, that the bearers of these 


put into a cliapati, or a sentence is written on a plate, and when the hread 
is taken up the prisoner reads what is written.” ^ 

* The circulation of the chapatis commenced at the beginning of the year. 
“The year 1857,” writes Captain Keatinge, “ opened in Himar by a general 
distiibution of small cakes, which were passed on from village to village. 
The same, I am aware, has occurred all over Northern India, and has been 
spoken of as having been a signal for the disturbances which took place later 
in the year. At the time they appeared in Nimar, they were everywhere 
brought from the direction of Indur. That city was at the time afflicted 
with a severe visitation of cholera, and numbers of inhabitants died daily. 
It was at that time understood, by the people in Nimar, and is still believed, 
that the cakes of wheat were despatched from Indiir after the performance 
over them of incantations that would ensure the pestilence accompanying 
them. The cakes did not come straight from North to South, for they “were 
received at Bajanagar, more than half-way between Indur and Gwaiiar, on 
the 9th of February, but had. been distributed at Mancllesar on the 12th of 
January. Tins habit of passing on holy and unholy things is not unknown 
at Nimar. When smallpox breaks out in a village, a goat is procured, a 
cocoa-nut tied to its neck, and it is taken by the chowkeedar to the first 
village on the road to Mand^ta; it is not allowed to enter the town, but is 
taken by a villager to the next hamlet, and so passed on without rest to its 
destination.” This last is the sciipturully recorded scapegoat. With respect 
to the chapatis, consult also the report of Major Erskine, Commissioner of 
the Sagar and Narbada territories: “So far back as January, 1857,” he 
.writes, “ small wlieaten cakes (chapatis) were passed in a most mysterious 
manner from village to village in most of the districts, and, although all 
took it as a signal that something was coming, nobody in the division, I 
believe, knew what it portended, or whence it came, and it appeared to have 
been little thought about except that in the money-market of Sugar it is said 
to have had some slight effect in bill transactions. I reported the matter to 
Government at the time, but even now it is a matter of doubt if the signal 
was understood by any one, or if it referred to the coming rebellion, though 
such is now the general opinion.” 
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straBge missives went from place to place, and tliat ever as they 
went new excitements were engendered, and vague expectations 
were raised. 

TLat in all tMs there was something more than mere military 
disaffection was manifest to Lord Canning; hut 
neither he nor his confidential advisers could clearly 
discern what it was. He had a general conception ^ 
that evil-minded men, with strong resentments to he gratified 
hy the ruin of the British Government, were sending forth 
their emissaries ; hut with the exception of the ministers of 
the dethroned Ewing of Oudh, whom he had suspected from the 
first, ^ he could not individualise his suspicions. How was he 
to know, how was any Englishman, shut up all day long in his 
house, and having no more living intercourse with the people 
than if they were clay figures, to know what was passing 
beneath the surface of Native society? If anything were 
learnt at that time to throw light upon the sources of the great 
events that were to happen, it was hy merest accident, and the 
full force of the revelation was rarely discernible at the time. 
It was' remembered afterwards that, in the early part of this 
year, one man, a Maratha by race, a Brahman by caste, of 
whom something has already been recorded in this narrative, 


* In my mind there is no doubt of the activity, at this time, of the Oudh 
people at Garden Eeach. The Sipahis at Barrackpur were induced to believe 
that, if they broke away from the English harness, tliey would obtain more 
lucrative service under the restored kingship of Oudh. I have before me 
some letters, original and translated, of a Jamadar of the Sfth Regiment, 
which contain numerous allusions to the Future of the Eing^s service. Take 
the following : “The 2nd Grenadiers said, in the beginning of April, ‘We 
will go to our homes sooner than bite the blank ammunition.' The regiments 
were unanimous in joining the King of Oudh.” “The Suhahdars of the 
Quarter-Guard said, ‘ We have sided with the King of Oudh, but nothing 
has come of it.’ ” “Eamshai Lala said, ‘It would have been well for us.’ ” 
This also has its significance : “ Suhahdar Made Khan, Sirdar Khan, and 
Eamshai Lala said, *The Faringhi Betichuts ’ (a vile term of opprobrium) 
‘are unequalled in their want of faith. The King of Lakhnao put down his 
arms, and the Government have given him no allowance. We advi.sed the 
King to put down Ms arms. The treachery of the Government is unrivalled.’ ” 
Colonel Wheler said that the writer of these letters appeared to be affected in 
the head.” It will be remembered that the Native officer who reported the 
coming massacre of Vellur was also said to be mad. General Hearsey, send- 
ing on the correspondence to Government, said that there was “much method 
in his supposed madness ” ; and added, that “ much important information on 
•the whole cause and subject of this supposed Cartridge Mutiny might be 
elicited from him.’’~iffK 
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was displaying, in Ms movements, an unwonted activity, wMcli 
created snrprise, bnt scarcely aroused suspicion. This man was 
Diindu Pant, commonly known as the Nana Sahib, of Bhitur — 
the adopted son of the Peshwa, Baji Eao. He was not given to 
distant journeyings; indeed, he was seldom seen beyond the 
limits of his own estate. But in the early months of 1857, 
having visited Kalpi, he made a journey to Dehli, and, a little 
latter in the year, paid a visit to Lakhnao. It was in the 
middle of April that he started on this last journey. On the 
17th of that month, Mr. Morland, then one of the Agra Judges, 
who shortly after the Peshwa’s death had been Commissioner 
at Bhitur, and who had endeavoured to rescue from resumption 
a part of his pension, paid a visit to the Nana at that place. 
The wily Mustilman Agent, Azim-tillah Khan, who had pleadecl 
his cause in England, was with Biindu Pant when the English 
gentleman was announced, and they talked freely together, as 
friends talk, no suspicion on the one side, and no appearance of 
anything unwonted on the other. All was outwardly smooth 
and smiling. The Maratha was as |)rofuse as ever in his 
expressions of respect and esteem j and when Morland took his 
departure, the Brother of Bimdu Pant told him that the Nana 
purposed to return the visit of the Sahib next day at Kanhpur. 
The next day happened to be Sunday, and Morland was 
anxious, therefore, to decline the visit ; but the Nana Sahib 
went to Kanhpur, and again sent Baba Bhat to the English 
gentleman to propose an interview. What he wished to say to 
the man who had been kind to him will now never be known, 
for Morland declined the meeting, on the plea that it was the 
Sabbath, and expressed regret that the Nana Sahib should have 
made the journey to no purpose. To this the Brahman replied, 
that his. brother was on his way to Lakhnao to visit one 
of the Nawabs. There was something in all this strange and 
surprising. An English nobleman, in the course of three 
or four months, might visit all the chief cities of Europe 
without anyone taking heed of the occurrence. But the 
nobility of India are little given to travelling; and the Nana 
Sahib had rarely gone beyond the limits of Bhitur.^ That, 


^ A different statement has, I know, been made and commonly accepted. 
It IS tiie belief that the Nana Sahib was frequently to be seen at Kanhpur 
riding or driving on the Mall, and mixing freely with the European residents 
oi the place. But the truth is, he eschewed Kanhpur, for the reason which 
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witliin so short a time, lie should make these three journeys, 
was a fact to excite speculation ; but he was held to be a quiet, 
inoffensive person, good-natured, perhaps somewhat dull, and 
manifestly not of that kind of humanity of which con- 
spirators are made, so no political significance was attached to 
tbe fact. What likelihood was there, at that time, that such a 
man as Dundfi Pant, heavy and seemingly impassive, who had 
for some years quietly accepted his position, and during that 
time done many acts of kindness and hospitality to the English 
gentlemen, should suddenly become a plotter against the State ? 
Had any one then said that it behoved the Government to mark 
the movements of that man, he would have been laughed to 
scorn as an alarmist. We never know in India how many are 
the waiters and the watchers; we never know at what moment 
our enemies, sluggish in their hatreds as in all else, may exact 
the payment of old scores which we have thought were long 
ago forgotten. 

So Dundu Pant, Nana Sahih, passed on, about some business 
known to himself, utterly unknown to European functionaries, 
to Kalpi, on the banks of the Jamnah, to the great imperial city 
of Dehli, and to Lakhnao, the capital of Ondh. In the last of 
these places, when the Nana arrived, Henry Lawrence was 
diligently, with his whole good heart, striving to make right all 
that had gone wrong during the time of his predecessor. But 
again the handwriting on the wall traced those fatal words, 
“ 'i’oo late.’^ If he had but gone to Lakhnao when he bad first 
offered to go, how different would all have been! It was on 
tbe 18th April that the Nana Sahib started on his journey to 
Lakhnao. On that day Henry Lawrence wrote a long letter to 
the Governor-General, telling him that he had dis- 
cerned signs of dangerous coalitions between tbe 
regular Sipahi regiments, the irregulars taken into our service 
from the old Oudli Army, and the men of the Police hattalions ; 
symptoms also of intrigues on foot among some of the chief 
people of the city. There were many elements of trouble ; and 
now tbey were beginning to develop themselves in a manner 


induced liis adoptive father, Baji Bao, to eschew it, namely, that a salute was 
not given to him on entering the cantonment. The person generally known 
in Kanlipur as the “Nana ” was not Dixndu Pant, but Nana Narain Bao, the 
eldest son of the ex-Peshwa’s chief adviser and manager, the Subahdar Earn- 
chandar Pant, who, after his master’s death, resided at Kanhpiir and was on 
terms of social familiarity with many of the principal European residents. 
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significant of a general outburst of popular discontent. “ This 
city,” wrote Henry Lawrence bn that 18 th of April, “is said to 
contain some six or seven hundred thousand souls, and does 
certainly contain many thousands (twenty thousand, I was told 
yesterday) of disbanded soldiers, and of hungry, nay starving 
dependents of the late Government. This very morning a 
clod was thrown at Mr. Ommaney (the Judicial Commissioner), 
and another struck Major Anderson (Chief Engineer) whilst in a 
buggy with myself. .... The improvements in the city here 
go on very fast^ — too fast and too roughly. Much discontent has 
been caused by demolition of buildings, and still more by threats 
of further similar measures; also regarding the seizure of re- 
ligious and other edifices, and plots of ground, as Hazul or 
Government property. I have visited many of these places and 
pacified parties, and prohibited any seizure or demolition without 
competent authority. The Ee venue measures, though not as 
sweeping as represented by the writer whose letter your worship 
sent me, have been unsatisfactory. The Talukdars have, I fear, 
been hardly dealt with ; at least, in the*Eaizabad division some 
have lost half their villages, some have lost all.” Such, stated 
here in the hurried outline of a letter from the spot, to be dwelt 
upon more in detail hereinafter, was the condition of affairs 
which, in the third week of April, the Nana Sahib found in 
Lakhnao. He could have scarcely wished for any better 
materials from which to erect an edifice of rebellion. 

By this Dundii Pant, Nana Sahib— by all who were festering 
with resentments against the English and malignantly biding 
their time, the annexation of Oudh had been welcomed as a 
material aid to the success of their machinations. It M^as no 
sudden thought, born, of the accident of the greased cartridges, 
that took the disappointed Brahman and his Muhammadan 
friend to Lakhnao in the spring of this year of trouble. For 
months, for years indeed, ever since the failure of the mission 
to England had been apparent, they had been quietly spread in o* 
their network of intrigue all over the country. From one 
Native Court to another Native Court, from one extremity to 
another of the great continent of India, the agents of the Nana 
Sahib had passed with overtures and invitations, discreetly, 
perhaps mysteriously, worded, to Princes and Chiefs of different 
races and religions, but most hopefully of all to the Marathas. 
At the three great Maratha families— the families of the Eajah 
of Satarah, of the Peshwa, of the Bhonsla— Lord Dalhousie 
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had struck deadly “blows. In the Southern Mar4tlia country, • 
indeed, it seemed that Princes and Nobles were alike ripe for 
rebellion. It was a significant fact that the agents of the 
great Satarah and Puna families had been doing their master’s 
work in England about the same time, that both had returned 
to India rank rebels, and that the first year of Lord Canning’s 
administration found Eangu Bapuji as active for evil in the 
South as Azim-ullah was in the North ; both able and unscru- 
pulous men, and hating the English with a deadlier hatred for 
the very kindness that had been shown to them. But it was 
not until the crown had been set upon the annexations of Lord 
Lalhousie by the seizure of Oudh, that the Nana Sahib and his 
accomplices saw much prospect of success. That event was 
the turning-point of their career of intrigue. What had before 
been difficult was now made easy by this last act of English 
usurpation. Not only were the jninisters of the King of Oudh 
tampering with the troops at the Pi*esidency, and sowing 
dangerous lies broadcast over the length and breadth of the 
land, but such was the impression made by the last of our 
annexations, that men asked each other -who was safe, and what 
use was there in fidelity, when so faithful a friend and ally as 
the King of Oudh was stripped of his dominions by the 
Government whom he had aided in its need. It is said that 
Princes and Chiefs, who had held back, then came forward, and 
that the Nana Sahib began to receive ans^vers to his appeals,* 


^ By those who systematically reject Native evidence, all this may be 
regarded as nothing but unsubstantial surmise. But there is nothing in my 
mind more clearly suKtantiated than the complicity of the Nana Sahib in 
wide-spread intrigues before the outbreak of the mutiny. The concurrent 
testimony of witnesses examined in parts of the country widely distant from, 
each other takes this story altogether out of the regions of the conjceiural. 
I speak only of the broad fact itself. With regard to the statement m the 
text, that the machinations of the Nana Sahib were much assisted by the 
annexation of Oudh, I give the following, quantum mleai, from the evhloncc 
of a Native emissary detained and examined in Maisur in January, 1858. 
After giving a list of numerous i)rinces and chiefs whom the Nana had 
addressed, this man said : “ The Nana wrote at intervals, two or three months 
previous to the annexation of Oudh. But at first he got no answers. Nobody 
had any hope. After th e annexation he wrote still more, and then the Saohars 
of Lakhnao joined in his views. Man Singh, who is the Chief of the Purbiah, 
or Piu’dasi, joined. Then the Sipahis began to make (plans) among 

themselves, and the Lakhnao Saokars supported them. Until Oudh was 
annexed, Nana Sahib did not get answers from any one; but when that 
occurred, many began to take courage and answer him. The plot among the 
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But wliatsoever may Eave been its effect in remote places, it 
cannot be questioned that in tbe condition of Oudb itself after 
annexation there was that whicli must have gladdened the 
heart of every plotter against the State. Such men as Dundii 
Pant and Azim-ullah Khan could not pass through the streets 
of Lakhnao without clearly seeing what was coming. What 
they saw and what they heard, indeed, pleased them so greatly, 
that they assumed a bold and swaggering demeanour, which 
attracted the attention of the English functionaries to whom 
they were introduced. Eox they made no secret of their visit ; 
but went about openly in the public streets, with numerous 
attendants, and even sought the presence of the Commissioner. 
The Nana said that he had come only to see the sights of 
Lakhnao ; so Henry Lawrence received him kindly, and ordered 
every attention to be shown to him by the authorities of the 
city. But his sojourn in Lakhnao was brief, and his departure 
sudden. He went without taking leave of the English function- 
aries, saying that business required his presence at Kanhpur.^ 


Sipahis first took place— the discontent about the greased cartridges. Then 
answers began to ponr in. Gnlab Sing, of Jamfi, was the first to send an 
answer. He said that he was ready with men, money, and arms, and he sent 
money to Nana Sahib, through one of the Lakhnao Saokars.” The former 
part of this statement may be readily accepted ; the latter must be received 
with caution. 

* Vide Appendix, p. 454. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

The iXLonth of May, witb. its fiery beat and glare, and its arid, 
dnst-obarged winds, found Lord Canning in Calcutta : 

watching eagerly, but hopefully, the progress of 
events, and the signs and symptoms of the excitement engen- 
dered in men’s minds by the great lie which had been so- 
insidiously propagated among them. Erom the multitude of 
conflicting statements and opinions which reached him from 
different quarters, it was difficult to extract the truth ; but 
taking a comprehensive view of all that was manifest to him,, 
from the plains of Bengal to the hills of the Himalaya, he could 
not discern in those first days of May that the clouds were 
gathering around him denser and blacker than before. If there 
were any change, indeed, it was rather a change for the brighter 
and the better. At Barrackpur there bad been no more overt 
acts of mutiny. The Native regiments were doing their duty, 
sullenly, perhaps, but still quietly. At Damdamah the detach- 
ments in the Eifle depot, under the new system of drill, were 
proceeding to ball practice without any visible signs of discon- 
tent. It was hoped, indeed, that the troops in the immediate- 
neighbourhood of Calcutta were yielding to the explanations 
and assurances which had been given to them, and slowly 
returning to reason. At the Eifle depots also in the Upper 
Country the drill was quietly proceeding. At Sialkot, the 
detachments from the Native regiments in the Panjab, Eegular 
and Irregular, were firing the new pieces without a murmur. 
Sir John Lawrence went to that station, at the beginning of' 
the month, ‘‘to see the new School of Musketry, as well as to- 
judge with respect to the feeling among dhe Sipahis ; ” pd he 
wrote to Lord Canning that all were “highly pleased with the 
new mnsket, and quite ready to adopt it. The}^ already per- 
ceive how great an advantage it will give them in mountain 
warfare.” The officers assured him that no bad feeling had. 
been shown, and he himself “could perceive no hesitation or- 
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reluctance on the part of any of the Sipdhis^’ * Froni Amhfla^h, 
<leneral Barnard wrote on the first day of the month, that he 
had reported to Head-Quarters that so far from any insub- 
ordinate feeling existing at that place, he had reason to he 
satisfied with the patience, zeal, and actwity that the men had 
shown on the severe night-picket work necessitated hy the 
incendiary fires. “ I have no reason,” he added, “to accuse the 
Sipahi of causing these fires— no overt act has h^n elicited, 
and no instance of insuhordination has occurred. The musket 
practice has keen resumed with apparent _good will and zeal. 

1 have frequently attended it myself, and I will answer lor it . 
that no ill feeling exists in these detachments. T 

Thus it was that, in the first days of May, there was appaient 
to the eyes of the Governor-General something like a lull ; and 
it seemed that at the Eifle depots, which were the great central 
points of danger, the difficulty had been tided over. Froni 
Mirath, too, no fresh tidings of disturbance came. The men ol . 
the 3rd Cavalry were being tried by Court-martial ; and it did 
not appear that any of their comrades were about to ioUow 
their insubordinate example. There were circumstpces that 
rendered it probable that the motives which had driven these 
men into mutiny were altogether of an exceptional character. 
So Lord Canning, in the early part of this month of May, was 
able to direct his thoughts to all parts of the country, and to 
fix them on many topics of Indian government and administra- 
tion, as calmly and as philosophically as in the quietest ot 
times. He was corresponding with Lord Elphinstone on the 
subject of the Treaty with Persia and the Expenses of the War ; 
witb. Lieutenant-Governor Colvin on Education Grants and 
Eeinale Scbools, and the Dehli Succession— little thinking how 
that last question would soon settle itself; with Major Davidson, 
the Eesident at Haidarabad, about the recognition of a suc- 
cessor to the Nizam (his Highness being nigh unto death from 
a surfeit of prawns) ; with Sir Eichmond Shakespear, Eesicent 
at Barodah, on the Finances of the Gaikwar ; and with Colonel 
Durand, the Governor-General’s agent at Indur, about the 
large amount of Native deposits in the Eesidency Treaspy. 
Indeed, the current business of Government was but little 
interrupted. There was no fear in Government House. 

* Sir JohiL Lawrence to Lord Canning, May 4, 1857.— iKS. Correspondence. 

t Sir H. Barnard to Lord Canning, May 1, 1857.— -ins'. Correspondence. 
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But, altliougli at tLis time tlie Governor-General was ckeerful 
and hopeful, and believed that the clouds of trouble would soon, 
by God’s providence, be dispersed, he had some especial causes 
of anxiety. The dawn of the month of May found the 34th 
Eegiment at Barrackpur still awaiting its sentence. The 
Jamadar of the Quarter-Guard, Isri Pandi, had been hanged on 
the 22nd of April, in the presence of all the troo]ps, at Barraek- 
piir. He had confessed his guilt on the scaffold, and with his 
last breath had exhorted his comrades to be warned by his 
example.^ It was believed that this public execution of a 
commissioned officer would have a salutary effect upon the 
whole Native Army. But the punishment of one man, though 
that punishment were death, could not wipe out the offence of 
the regiment, or vindicate the authority of the Government. 
The great defect of Lord Canning, as a ruler in troubled times, 
was an excess of conscientiousness. The processes by which 
he arrived at a resolution were slow, because at every stage 
some scruple of honesty arose to impede and obstruct his con- 
clusions. On the score both of justice and of policy he doubted 
whether the prompt disbandment of the 34th would be right. 
It was certain that some companies were true to their colourSy 
and he did not clearly see that all the rest were faithless. He 
had caused a searching inquiry to be made into the condition 
of the regiment, and he had hoped, up to the end of the third 
week of Ai^ril, that all the requirements of the case might be 
satisfied by the dismissal of some of the more patent offenders. 
But the weight of military authority was strongly in favour of 
disbandment. General Hearsey, at Barrackpiir, was fully con- 
vinced that no measure short of this would produce the desired 
effect ; and General Anson wrote earnestly from Simla urging 
the expediency of such a course. The whole question was fully 
and anxiously discussed in Council ; and at last, on the 30th of 


* There were many erroneous versions at the time of Isri Pandi’s speeclx 
from the scaffold. The words which he uttered, literally translated, were 
these : “ Listen, Bahadur Sipahis. In such a manner do not let any one act f 
I have behaved in such a rascally way to the Government, that I am about to 
receive my just punishment. Therefore, let no Bahadur Sipalii behave in 
this wretched manner, or he may receive the same punishment.” This is 
given on the authority of Colonel Mitchell of the 19th, who brought the 
piisoner fromdhe Quarter-Guard of the 53rd to the foot of the gallows, and 
whose own impressions were confirmed by the three orderlies who accom- 
panied him. 
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April, Lord Canning recorded a nainnte declaratory of liis 
opinion that no penalty less general than disbandment “ would 
meet the exigencies of the case, or be effectual as an example/’ 
But even then there were doubts with respect to the men who 
were to be exempted from punishment, and not until the 4th of 
May was the discussion exhausted and the order giyen for the 
disbandment of the regiment.^' 

Two days afterwards, in the presence of all the troops at 
Barrackpur, of the detachments from Lamdamah, 
Mjandmeiit 34 -^^ (Queen's) from Chinsurah, the seven 

‘ companies of the 34th, who had witnessed the great 
outrage of the 29th of March, were drawn up, before the sun 
had risen, to receive their sentence. There was to be no 
mitigation of their punishment, as in the case of the 19th; so 
when they laid down their arms, the uniforms which they had 
disgraced were stripped from their backs, and they were 
marched out of cantonments under an escort of Europeans. 
And thus a second time the number of the guilty 34th was 
erased from the Army List ; and five hundred more desperate 
men, principally Brahmans and Eajputs, were cast adrift upon 
the world to work out their own schemes of vengeance. 

In the quarter to vrhich a large number of them made their 
way, as the 19th had made their way before them-— in 
Oudh. Oudh, the signs of approaching trouble increased. To 
no jdace, from one end of India to another, did the mind of the 
Governor-General, in this conjuncture, turn with more painful 
interest than to this newly-annexed province, the nursery of the 
Bengal Army. Henry Lawrence’s letters to the Governor- 
General were wholly silent on the subject of the Nana’s visit to 
Lakhnao. But they spoke of much that pressed heavil^r on his 
mind. Eecognising so many causes of popular discontent in 
Oudh, and knowing well how large a portion of the Native 
Army was drawn from that province, he could not, at such a 
time, regard wdthout much anxiety the demeanour of the Sipahis 
around him. There was one regiment at Lakhnao, whose con- 
duct, although it had been betrayed into no overt act of 


* It is especially to be noted that a qtiestion arose as to whether the 
Jamaclar of the Mint-Guard, who had apprehended the men of the 2ud 
Grenadiers (ante, page 389), should be exempted, as a faithful servant, or, 
on account of later revelations, condcmued as a traitor. The decision was 
ultimately in his favour. 
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iBsubordmatioB, was of a suspicious, almost of a threateuing 
ciiaracter, and it seemed desirable that it should be removed 
from the province. There was no doubt that some of the chief 
people of the city were tampering with its allegiance; and 
much danger might therefore be averted if it could be removed 
to another station beyond the limits of the province. T he sug- 
gestion was made, and Canning responded to it, giving full 
authority to Henry Lawi'ence to move the tainted regiment to 
Mirath. ‘‘ Let the Coinmander-in-Chief know,” wrote the 
Governor-General, “ if you find it necessary to send it away ; 
but do not wait for any further authority. .... If you have 
regiments that are really untrustworthy", there must be no 
delicacy in the matter.” But before the letter sanctioning his 
proposal had arrived, Henry Lawrence had thought long and 
deeply about the results of such a measure ; and on the 1st of 
May he wrote to Lord Canning, saying : “ Unquestionably we 
should feel better without the 48th, but I do not feel confident 
that the feeling in the other regiments is materially better ; and 
there is little doubt that the 48th would not be improved by 
a move, which is an important point of consideration in the 
present general condition of the Army.” He was right ; the 
removal of a single regiment could not benefit Oudh, but it 
might do injury elsewhere by tainting other parts of the Army. 

That other components of the Oudh force were equally dis- 
affected was presently apparent. On the 2nd of 
May, Captain Carnegie, who was Magistrate of the 
city of Lakhnao, and who had the superintendence irregulars, 
of the Police — a man described by his immediate 
superior as ‘‘prudent and active, though so quiet in manner, 
and implicitly to be relied upon ’—reported to Henry Lawrence 
that there had been a strong demonstration against the cart- 
ridges in the 7th Eegiment of Oudh lrregulars. At first he was 
fain to believe that the story might be exaggerated ; but there 
was soon undeniable evidence that it was only too true. The 
regiment, which had been in the King’s service, was posted at 
a distance of some seven miles from Lakhnao. A fortnight 
before, the recruits of the regiment had commenced practice 
with ball-cartridge, and had done their duty without any 
manifestations of discontent. But hy the end of the month it 
was clear that the great fear, which was travelling about the 
country, had taken possession of their minds, and that they 
were on the very verge of revolt. Whether they had been 
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wronglit upon by emissaries from tbe city, or wbetber any of 
the disbanded men of tbe 19tb bad, by this time, found their 
way to Labbnao, is matter only of conjecture;'^' but as tbe 
montb of May dawned upon them, they were ripe for rebellion 

XLot only tbemselves prepared to- resist, but eager to incite 

others to resistance. Tbey bad written a letter to tbe men of 
tbe 48tb, urging them to rise for their religion ; and no sooth- 
ing explanations from their officers could induce them to shake 
off the mistrust which had fastened upon them. On the second 
day of the montii the Brigadier rode out with his Staff to the 
Lines of the 7 th, and found them “ as obstinate as possible with 
regard to the cartridges.” f Eeturning at nightfail to Lakhnao, 
he wrote at once to Lawrence, telling him the state of the regi- 
ment, and adding, “I think myself that this affair has been a 
long time brewing.” The next morning f brought 
iiays. ^ith it nc consolation. The 7th were in a worse 
state than before. They had been sullen and obstinate on the 
preceding day. Now in a state of feverish excitement, violent, 
desperate, they assumed a menacing attitude, and talked openly 
of murdering their officers. It was obvious that a crisis was 
approaching, and that no time was to be lost; so Henry 
Lawrence, when he heard that the regiment was in this defiant 
and dangerous state, determined at once to disarm, and, if 
resisted, to destroy it. On that evening he moved up an over- 


^ It has been stated that both the 19th and 31th were stationed at 
Lalvhnao at the time of annexation ; and it was believed that they were there 
first infected with rebellion. Henry Lawrence wrote that he had ascertained 
that in the 19th there must have been nearly seven hundred Oudh men. By 
this time, they had mostly found their way back to their native province. 

f Tbe official report said that the regiment “ refused to bite the cartridges 
when ordered by its own officers, and again by the Brigadier.” How it 
happened that, after the change introduced into the drill, the Sipahis at 
Lakhnao were ordered to bite the cartridge at all, it is impossible to say. 
This did not escape Lord Canning, who, in a minute written on the 1.0th of 
May, said: “It appears that the revised instructions for the platoon exercise, 
by which the biting of the cartridge is dispensed with, had not come into 
operation at Lakhnao. Explanation of this should be asked.” But the 
time for explanation was past. It was ascertained, however, that the new 
drill instructions were sent to the Oudh Irregular force in the middle of 
April. 

X So difficult is the attainment of perfect accuracy in an historical nar- 
rative, that even Mr. Gubbins, whose work on the Mutinies of Oudh is the 
best and safest authority extant, says that these events, wliich he witnessed 
himself, happened on Sunday, the 10th of May. 
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wRelming force of all arms to tlie parade ground of th.e 7th. 
The day was far spent when he commenced the march, “ It 
was a tichlish matter,” he wrote to Mr. Colvin, “ taking the 
48th 4own on Sunday night; but I thought that they were 
safer in our company than behind in cantonments. We had to 
pass for two miles through the city ; indeed, Her Majesty’s 32nd 
had four miles of it. I therefore hesitated as to moving after ; 
but the moon was in its third quarter; and the first blow is 
everything. So off we started; and concentrated from four 
points, accomplishing the seven miles in about three hours.” * 
The moon had risen, bright in an unclouded sky, on that 
Sabbath evening, when Henry Lawrence, accompanied by his 
Staff, appeared with the Brigade before the lines of the 7 th. 
The regiment was drawn up on parade, in a state of vague 
uncertainty and bewilderment, not knowing what would come 
of this strange nocturnal assembly. But when they saw the 
Europeans, the Cavalry, and the guns, taking ground in their 
front and on their flanks, the Native regiments being so placed 
as to destroy all hope of their aiding their comrades, the 
mutineers knew that their game was up, and that there would 
be death in further resistance. What might then have happened 
if the course of events had not been determined by an accident, 
cannot be distinctly declared. The mutinous regiment had 
obeyed the word of command, and some of the men had 
expressed contrition ; but it happened that, by some mistake, 
an artilleryman lighted a port-fire. The guns were pointed to- 
wards the mutineers^ and though Lawrence and his Staff were 
posted between them and the Artillery, and would probably 
have been swept away by the first round, the Sipahis of the 
guilty regiment believed that the battery was about to open 
upon them. A panic then seized the 7th. First one man, then 
another, broke away from Ms comrades and fled, throwing down 
his arms as he went in the overwhelming consternation of the 
moment; and presently great gaps appeared in the line, and 
only a remnant of the regiment was left to obey the orders of 
the English officer. To these men, whilst the Cavalry went in 
pursuit of the fugitives, Henry Lawrence rode up ; and as they 
broke into exclamations of “Jai Kampani Bahadurko!” — 
Yictory to the great Lord Company ! ” — ordered them to lay 


* Sir Henry Lawrence to Mr. Golvin, Lakhnao, May 6, 1857.— MS. Corre- 
spondenee, 
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among onr conntrymen, of insp* Jtng confidence in tfi© breasts 
of tbe people. After mncb communing with others and with 
himself, he came to the conclusion that the strongest feeling 
that held possession of the SipahPs mind was a great fear, 
that this fear had long been growing upon him, and that it 
had only culminated in his belief in the story of the greased 
cartridges.^' 

Of one of these conversations a record has been left in 
Lawrence’s handwriting. It is so significant of the great fear 
that was then dominating the Army, that I give the passage as 
it stands. ‘‘I had a conversation,” he wrote to Lord Canning, 
on the 9th of May, “ with a Jamadar of the Ondh Artillery for 
more than an hour, and was startled by the dogged persistence 
of the man, a Brahman of about forty years of age, of excellent 
character, in the belief that for ten years past Government has 
been engaged in measures for the forcible, or rather frandnlent, 
conversion of all the Natives. His argnment was, that as such 
was the case, and that as we had made our way through India, 
won Bharatpiir, Labor, &c., by fraud, so might it be possible 
that we mixed bone-dust with the grain sold to the Hindus. 
“When I told him of our power in Europe, how the Eussian war 
had quadrupled our Army in a year, and in another it could, if 
necessary, have been interminably increased, and that in the 
same way, in six months, any required number of Europeans 
could be brought to India, and that, therefore, we are not at the 
mercy of the Sipahis, he replied that he knew that we had 
plenty of men and money, but that Europeans are expensive, 
and that, therefore, we wished to take Hindus to sea to conquer 
the world for us. On my remarking that the Sipahi, though a 
good soldier on shore, is a bad one at sea, by reason of his poor 
food, ‘That is just iV was the rejoinder. ‘You want us all to 
eat what you like that we may be stronger, and go everywhere.’ 
He often repeated, ‘ I tell you what everybody says.’ But when 
I replied, ‘ Fools and traitors may say so, but honest and 
sensible men cannot think so,’ he would not say that he himself 
did or did not believe, but said, ‘I tell you they are like sheep; 


* One of the eaxliest indications of tliis alarm appeared at Laklmao, when 
an Assistant-Surgeon in the Hospital of tbe ISth inadvertently put a phial 
of medicine to Ms lips to test it. This was seen by the Sipahis, and was 
believed to be a deliberate scbeme to pollute them. Soon afterwards the 
bouse of the doctor was burnt to tb.e ground by the Sipahis of his regiment. 
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the leading one tnmhles down, and all the rest roll over him.* 
Such a man is very dangerous. He has his full faculties, is a 
Brahman, has served ns twenty years, knows onr strength and 
onr weakness, and hates ns thoronghly. It may he that he is 
only more honest than his neighhonrs, hnt he is not the less 
dangerons. On one only point did he give ns credit. I told 
him that in the year 1846, I had rescned a hnndred and fifty 
Native children, left hy onr army in Kabnl, and that instead of 
making them Christians, I had restored them to their relations 
and friends. ‘Yes,* he replied, ‘I remember well. I was at 
Labor.’ On the other hand, he told me of onr making Christians 
of children pnrchased dnring famines. I have spoken to many 
others, of all ranks, dnring the last fortnight; most give ns 
credit for good intentions ; bnt here is a soldier of onr^ own, 
selected for promotion over the heads of others, holding opinions 
that mnst make him at heart a traitor.” On the same day he 
wrote, in a similar strain, to Mr. Colvin, conclnding with a 
significant hint to look weH after the safety of the Forts in 
Tipper India.'^ 

If these letters from the Chief Commissioner of Ondh had been 
read when written, they might snggested grave thonghts of im- 
pending danger ; but when they reached their destinations, they 
came only as commentaries upon the past, faint and feeble as seen 
by the glaring light of terrible realities. The Governor-Genei'al 
and his colleagues in the Supreme Council were discussing the 
conduct of the mutinous Oudh regiment, and the measure of 
punishment which should be meted out to it. On the 10 th of 
May Lord Canning and Mr. Dorin recorded minutes on the 
subject. The Governor -General declared for disbandment. 
Eoused to a vigorous expression of opinion by this last manifes- 
tation of a growing evil, the senior member of Council wrote— 
and wrote well — “ The sooner this epidemic of mutiny is put a 
stop to the better. Mild measures won’t do it. A severe 

example is wanted .1 am convinced that timely 

severity will be leniency in the long run.” On the same day, 
General Lowe recorded a minute, in which he expressed an 


* In the letter to Mr. Colvin, Sir Henry Lawrence says that the Jamadar 
‘‘went over all onr anti-Hindu acts of the last ten years, including Gaol- 
Messing, the General-Service Oath, &c., and did not conceal not only that lie 
and all others saw no absurdity in the ground-hones dtcdi belief, but that he 
considered we were quite up to such a dodge.’’ — MS, Correspondence, 
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opinion that “probably tlie main body of the regiment, in 
refusing to bite the cartridge, did so refuse, not from any feeling 
of disloyalty or disaffection towards the Government or tbeir 
officers, but from an unfeigned and sincere dread that the act of 
biting them would involve a serious injury to their caste.’* On 
the lltb, Mr. Grant and Mr. Peacock placed on record tbeir 
opinions, that it might be better to wait for fuller information 
before issuing the final orders of Government. On the 12th, 
the office boxes were again passing from house to house; but 
with the papers then circulated, there went one, small in sisse, 
scanty in words, but, although perhaps scarcely appreciated at 
the time, of tremendous significance. “It is to be hoped/* 
wrote Mr. Dorin, “that the news from Mirath (in the tele- 
graphic message from Agra in this box) is not true.” But it was 
true; yet, with all its terrors, only a small part of the truth. 

The little paper, then, on that 12th of May, travelling from 
house to house in the office-box, was a telegraphic 
message from Lieutenant-Governor Colvin, an- The outbreak 
nouncing to Lord Canning that the great military May lo, 
station of Mirath was in a blaze, tbat the Cavalry 
had risen in a body, and tbat every European they had met had 
been slain by the insurgents. There was something terribly 
significant in the very form of this message. The Government 
at Agra had received no official tidings of the events that had 
occurred at Mirath. But a lady at the former place, who had 
been about to pay a visit to her friends at Mirath, had received 
a message from her niece, who was sister of the postmaster there, 
warning her not to attempt the journey, as the Cavalry had 
risen.* This was the last message despatched. Before the 
authorities could send intelligence of what had happened, the 
telegraph-wires were cut by the insurgents. 


* The following were the words of the message: 11, 1857. — ^Last 

night, at nine o’clock, a telegraph message was received here by a lady from 
h^ niece, sister of the postmaster at Mirath, to the following effect : ‘ The 
Cavalry have risen, setting fire to their own houses and several officers’ 
houses, besides having killed and wounded all European offieers and soldiers 
they could find near the Lines. If aunt intends starting to-morrow evening, 
please detain her from doing so, as the van has been prevented from leaving 
the station.’ No later message has been received, and the communication by 
telegram has been interrupted: how, not known. Any intelligence whicli 
may reach will be sent on immediately,’'-“PwbHs/jed Corres;pondence. Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 
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The news therefore, which now reached Agra, and was thence 
Thenews, Calcutta, was of a vague 

The week of fracmentary character. Scattered facts welled 
telegrams. uncertain sources, and were passed 

on from one station to another suggestive rather dhan 

eLressive, always indicating something more ternble_ in the 
backo-round than the truth actually revealed, bot till some 
th^7X?wards was the whole truth apparent to the Governor- 
SeSlTnd therefore not now do I fill up the outlines of the 
stor? The week that followed the 12th_of May was a week of 
Sw;ams The electric wires were continually flashing preg- 
nant messages from North to South, and from bouth ta North. 
That the Sipahis at Mirath bad risen, was certain from the fiist. 
Thernews Lme that they held some part of the road between 
Mirath and Dehli. Then, little by little, it transpired that the 
Mirath mutineers bad made their way in a body_ to the Imperial 
Citv and that the Dehli regiments had fraternised with 
A message from Agra, despatched on the 14th, stated, on the 

authoritf of a letter from the King ^ 

fort and nis own person were in possession of the insuigents^ 
and it was added that Kraser, the Commissioner, and many 
other English gentlemen and ladies, had been mnrdered. .Then, 
SstTifbecame apparent tbatthe King himse f had cast m his 
lot with the insurgmts, that the rebel standard had been hoisted 
In rhf palace of the Mughul, that Bnglkhmen and Enghsh- 
women Ld been ruthlessly massacred in ® 

and that the mutiny of a few regiments, by thus ooncentiino at 
Delili, was beginning to simulate a national rebeilion. 

Never since, a century before, the foundation of our great 
Indian Empire had been laid by the conquest of Bengal, had 
such tiding^ as these been brought to the council-chamber of 
the BngliSi mler. The Uttle cloud no bigger than a mans 
hand, which had risen in the first month of the new year, and 
had been growing in its density and darkness until it had over- 
shadowed the heavens, was now discharging its tempestuous 
terrors upon us. There was little before the eyes of^Lord 
Canning but the one naked fact of the junction of the Miiath 
and Dehli troops, and the proclamation of the restored empip 
of the Mughul. With a feeling of wondering anxiety he 
awaited, all through that terrible week m May, the details 
which seemed as though they would never come, and the ex- 
planations of all that seemed so inexplicable to him. Most of 
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all, ]i 0 marvelled w our people iiad been doing, or not doing, 
in tbis conjuncture, that such a post as Dehli, scarcely ecpialled 
in military, wholly unetpialled in political importance, should 
thus in an hour have been wrested from their grasp. It seemed 
incredible that with a regiment of British Cavalry at Mi'rath, 
and the largest body of Artillery in the country gathered there 
at its head-quarters, such a catastrophe as this should have 
occurred. Was there no one, he asked, to do with the Cara- 
bineers and the Horse Artillery what Gillespie, half a century 
before, had done with his Dragoons and galloper-guns? But if 
such were the result in places where our English officers had 
Cavalry and Artillery to aid them, how would it fare with 
them at stations where no such help was to be had ? There was 
no hope now that the conflagration would not spread from can- 
tonment to cantonment ; no hope now that the whole country 
would not soon ho in a blaze. 

So Canning arose, and with his still, calm face, confronted 
the dire calamity. A hraver heart than his never 
heat in a human breast. Happy was it for the LM?cluBh4- 
nation that in him, to whom its honour was con- 
fided in that conjuncture, there was a resolute manhood of the 
finest, most enduring temper. Many thoughts pressed upon 
him, but dominant over all was a strong sense of the paramount 
duty of maiutaining before all men a serene aspect and a con- 
fident demeanour. There was great work to he done, nothing 
less than the salvation of an empire ; and with a solemn sense 
of his responsibility, he girded himself up for the conflict, 
knowing in how great a measure the deliverance of his country- 
men depended, under God’s good providence, upon their faith 
in his constancy and courage. He saw clearly that there was 
a tremendous danger, and he knew that the resources im- 
mediately at his command were wholly insufficient to eiuible 
him to cope with it ; hut even those who were nearest to his 
person never saw him quail for a moment, as he calculated 
the means and appliances of defence that could at once be 
brought into action, and those which might be summoned from 
a distance. 

It was no time for lamentation ; else he might have lamented 
that India, by a series of adverse circumstances, had been so 
stripped of European troops that now the whole country, with 
the exception of the frontier province -of the Panjah, was 
lying naked and defenceless, without means of raising any 
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barriers of resistance against the flood of rebellion that was 
pouring over Hindustan. He had lifted up his voice against 
the system, which placed it in the power of England, by giving 
to India either too much or too little of its manhood, to sacrifice 
the interests of the dependency.'*' He had resisted, only a little 
time before, an attempt to carry oif some of the few English 
regiments at his disposal, to take a part in certain military 
operations against the Government of China, with which India 
had no concern. It had cost him much to send so many regi- 
ments to Persia; but that was a call to which he had been 
bound to respond, and happily now the emergency was past. 
All that he had said by way of warning had been more than 
verified by the event ; but it was time for looking forward, not 
for looking back, so he began to reckon up his available succours, 
and forthwith to summon them to the capital. 

In the midst of all his tribulation there were some sources of 
unspeakable comfort. Whilst the clouds were thickening above 
him, before the great outburst, he had learnt with joy and 
gratitude that the war with Persia had been brought to a close. 
Out ram had done his work rapidly and well. I cannot now 
pause to speak of his successes. What he did on the shores of 
the Persian G ulf must be narraf ed in another place . It is enough 
to say that Persia, alarmed by our demonstrations on the coast, 
and anticipating an advance into the interior of the country, 
thought that negotiation was better than war, acceded to our 
demands, and concluded, at Paris, a treaty with the British 
Go^'ernment. The expedition which had gone forth from 
Bombay, was, therefore, returning to that Presidency; and a 
word from the Governor-General would summon it, as fast as 
steam could bring it, fo his aid. This was his first thought, 
when the seizure of Dehli confirmed all his worst apprehensions 
of the perilous want of European troops. Then, from these 
Persian succours, he turned with joy and gratitude not less 
profound, to the thought that English troops were speeding to 


“ The interests of India,” he wote on April 22n(l, do not always inahe 
them pelves heard in England, when other important matters are npperniost; 
and I am opposed to putting into the hands of the Government at home an 
inert-used power to diminish our main strength here for the piupose of 
meoiing exigencies elsewhere. Such a diminution was made in 1851 by 
wifi i holding two regiments which have not yet been given, although six 
regiments have been sent out of India to Persia,” — MS. Cofres^onclence of 
Lord Canning, 
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CMna ; tliat tlie arrogance and insolence of the Chinese Goyern- 
ment haying proyoked onr chastisement, an expedition had 
been fitted out under the conduct of a civil and a military chief, 
and was then, perhaj)s, at the very point of its journey at -which 
it might most readily be wrested from its original purpose, and 
diyp'ted into another and more necessitous channel. Rightly 
taking the meas-nre of the two exigencies, and never doxthting 
for a moment what the great interests of the nation demanded 
in that conjuncture, he present!}^ determined to call these troops* 
to his aid. The chastisement of China could wait ; the salva- 
tion of India could not ; ^ and so he resolved, even at the risk 
of frustrating the cherished designs of the Government in 
England, to call upon Elgin and Ashburnham to suspend their 
operations, and to send him the present help that he so much 
needed. It was a great responsibility, but he to;,>k it without a 
moment’s hesitation on himself; and he thanked God, from 
the very depths of his heart, that by a providential dispensa- 
tion this succour, in the very crisis of his necessities, had been 
placed within his reach. 

There were thus, in the peculiar circumstances of the moment, 
some sources of consolation, some good promise of relief over 
and above that which was to be sought in the normal condition 
of the empire under his charge. But it would take time to 
gather up the strength of these Persian and Chinese expedi- 
tions, and there were some available European troops more 
nearly at hand. It was another happy accident that at this 
time the 84th Regiment, which had been summoued from Pegu 
in March, was still in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The 
long-delayed disbandment of the guilty companies of the 34th 
had not been carried into effect before the 6th of Majr; and the 
regiment had been detained until after the execution of the 


* I did not think, when I wrote these words, that I liacl done more than 
express the natural feeling in Lord Canning’s breast at that time; but I 
have since found that he gave utterance almost to the very words: “I have 
sent an officer,” he wrote to the Oommander-ln-Ohief, “ to Galle by the mail 
to meet Ashburnham, and I hope Elgin, with an earnest request for the first 
use of the regiments bound to China, if they can he stopped at Singapore. 
Yell may wait; but Bengal, with its stretch of seven hundred and fifty miles 
from Barrackpur to Agra, guarded by nothing hut the 10th Queen’s, cannot 
wait, if the flame should spread. And who shall say that it will not? No 
precaution against such a contingency can he too great.” — M jS. Correspondence 
of Lord Canning, 
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sentence It seemed then that there was no further necessity 
fofto pi-eseL in Bengal, hut the arrangements for its return 
•to Peo-u were still incomplete, when the disastrous tidings fiom 
IJnpe? India came to dissipate all thought of its departure 

Ethequarterwhence it hadcome another English^ 

mio-ht he drawn. The 35th was stationed partly at^Eangun, 
partly at Moulmein ; and a steamer was despatched to ga^er 

up the detachments and to bring them 

At the same time, the telegraph carried to Madras a 
TPruiisiHon to hold the 43rd Foot and the Madras Fusiliers ready 
for^lntedil emh^ and a.trnsted officer was sent on 
hoard the mail-steamer to Ceylon, with an urgent request to the 
'Lvernor to send him all the European troops 

Whilst thus every effort was strained to^hiiUo 
troops from the southern and eastern coasts, the Goveinoi- 
Genmal was intent also on the organisation of measures for the 
•concentration of the strength already at his disposal J® 

points most exposed to danger. With this °^J®®*’ 
able river steamer was taken up for the conveyance of troops to 
the Upper Provinces, and the quicker hut more limited means 
of locoLtion afforded by wheeled carriages was f 
the conveyance of small detachments into the luterior. But it 
was not, in the crisis of this first peril, from the South, hut 
from the North, that the stream of conquest was ^ he pourg 
down upon the great centre of reheBion. It was not to he 
doubted that General Anson, wboin tlie news of tbe ripng • 
Mi'rath and the seizure of Dehli must have reached at Simla as 
soon as it reached Lord Canning at Calcutta, was doing all that 
could he done to despatch troops to the seat of the revoU. iJie 
telesraph, therefore, expressed only the confidence of Govern- 
ment that the Oommander-in-Chief was bringing down to the 
plains the European regiments on the hills. But tiie mam 
■reliance of the Governor-General in this extremity was upon 
the military resources of the Panjab. Though all the rest of 
-the empire was denuded of European troops, there was no lack 
•of this material strength in the great frontier province con- 
quered from the Sikhs. Moreover, it was believed that the 
SiHis tbemselves would be eager to follow tbeir Euglisb. com- 
manders to the siege and pillage of the renowned city of the 
Muo-huls. So, whilst a message went to Karachi, in bindh, 
•dirSjting the Commissioner to send an English regiment to the 
Paniab to replace any that it might be found necessary to des- 
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pateli from that proYinee to tke Lower Provinces, anotlier went 
to Mr. Colvin, at Agra, saying, ‘‘ Send word as quickly as 
possible to Sir Jolin Lawrence that he is to send down such of 
the ran jab regiments and European regiments as he can safely 
spare. Every exertion must be made to regain Dehii. Every 
hour is of importance. General Hewitt has been ordered to press 
this on the Oommander-in-Ohief. If yon find it necessary, you 
may apply, in the Governor-Generars name, to the Eajah of 
Patiala and the Rajah of Jhind for troops.’’ And he added, with 
that union of kindliness and sagacity which made him at all 
times liberal of his encouragement to his Lieutenants, “ I thank 
you sincerely for what you have so admirably done, and for 
your stout heart.” ^ The praise, too, was well deserved. Colvin, 
at that time, had done all that could be done to help others at a 
distance, and to maintain the confidence of those around him, 
and he had strenuously exerted himself to forward to the 
Governor- General, by telegraph and by letter, all the tidings 
that had made their way to Agra.f “ I have fairly taken upon 
myself,” he wrote to Lord Canning on the 15th of May, “ the 
position of Oommander-in-Chief here. The arrangements are 
now on the point of completion, and our position may be re- 
garded as safe. There has been a thorough co* oiDeration and the 
most excellent spirit amongst us. Sindhia and Bharatpnr \vill be 
heartily with us against the new dynasty of the House of 
Taimur. I shall rouse the Eajput States to arrest the flight of 
the mutineers westward, when they are driven out of Dehii. 
The horrible murders, you will see, have been chiefly by 
Muhammadan troopers of the 3rd Cavalry. There must be a 
fit and fearful expiation for such atrocities.” 

But for this fit and fearful expiation Lord Canning knew too 
well that the time had not yet come. The struggle now'- was 
for bare life. Eur this he had done all that could be done, 


In a letter to Mr. Vernon Smith of about the same date, Lord Canning 
says : “ South of Dehii, Colvin at Agra is engaged in keeping the roads quiet, 
eoileoting troops from Gwaliar (Sindhia has come forward loyally), and en- 
couraging his own native garrison to fidelity. He is confident of keeping 
them straight, and he deserves to succeed. His courage and judgment are 
beyond praise.” — MS. Correspondence of Loi^d Canning. 

t The importance of this service, at a time when communication both by 
Post and Telegraph was so greatly interrupted, can hardly be over-estimated. 
The Commander-in-Chief’s letters of the 14th and 16th of May did not reach 
Calcutta before the 7th of June. 
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whilst tlie present condition of things at Dehli lasts, lead to 
a general rising of the Native troops in the Lower Provinces, 
where we have no European strength, and where an army in 
reheHion would have everything its own way for weeks and 
months to come. We have seen within the last few days what 
that way would he. I cannot shut my eyes to the danger, or 
to the urgent necessity under which I lie, to collect every 
European that can carry arms and aid to the Government of 
India in the event of such a crisis. I do not want aid to put 
down the Mirath and Dehli rebels ; that will be done easily, as 
soon as the European troops can converge upon Dehli, but not 
sooner. Meanwhile every hour of delay — ^unavoidable delay— 
is an encouragement to the disaffected troops in other parts ; 
and if any one of the unwatched regiments on this side of 
Agra should take heart and give the word, there is not a fort, 
or cantonment, or station in the plains of the Ganges that 
would not be in their hands in a fortnight. It would be 
exactly the same in Oudh. No help that you could give me 
would make us safe against this, because it cannot arrive in 
time. The critical moments are now, and for the next ten or 
twelve days to come. If we pass through them without a 
spread of the outbreak, I believe all will go well. If we do not, 
the consequences will be so frightful, that any neglect to 
obtain any possible accession of strength whereby to shorten 
the duration of the reign of terror which will ensue, would be 
a crime. If you send me troops, they shall not be kept one 
hour longer than is absolutely needed. If you come 
with them yourself, you shall be most heartily 
welcome.” 

With this letter went another to General Ashburnham, who 
commanded the troops of the China expedition; and the 
steamer, which carried the bearer of these important missives 
to Galle, bore also letters from the Governor-General to the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors and the President of the 
Board of Control, calling upon them immediately to send out 
reinforcements from England. “ Now let me beg your attention 
and support,” he wrote to Mr. Mangles, “ to a proposal which 
goes to you by the mail for the immediate raising of three 
European regiments for Bengal. No sane man will doubt that 
much of increase to our European force is wanted, and that the 
want should be supplied with as little delay as possible is 
obvious from the present exposure of our weak points. I do 
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not ask for an aTigmentation to tlie established number of 
Queen’s troops, because for permanent purposes I much prefer 
an addition to the Company’s Army; and for the exigencies of 
the moment no reinforcement, except that of the CMna regi- 
ments, -would avail. But I do beg that yon will move the 
Government to make up the complement of Queen’s troops, 
irrespectively of those which now or hereafter may come to ns. 
from China. Bo not let the supply of the missing regiments, 
depend upon the turn of affairs in China, but let the gap be 
filled up at once.” ^ In the same strain he wrote to Mr. Vernon 
Smith, looking rather to any aid that might be sent him from 
England, as a means of preventing the recurrence of like 
disasters in the future, than of combating those which had 
already arisen. 

Whilst the first efforts of the Governor-General were thu^ 
directed towards the pressing duty of extinguishing, 

Moral force sheer animal strength, the fires that had been 
kindled in Upper India, he was endeavouring also 
to prevent by moral means the flames from spreading to parts 
of the country not yet in a blaze. It was plain that a great 
fear, born of a terrible misapprehension, was driving the soldiery 
to madness. Might not something, then, be done — might not 
some authoritative declaration be put forth by Government, 
solemn and irresistible in its denials of the imputed treachery, to 
pacify men’s minds, and to cast out from them the foul suspicions 
which were turning loyal soldiers into rebels and murderers ? 
It was true that they had been told this before by the Governor- 
General, by the Command er-in-Chief, by Generals of Division, 
and Eegiinental Commandants ; but these appeals had been of 
local character and limited influence, and it was thought that 
something might yet be done by a general Proclamation ad- 
dressed to the whole Army, and distributed throughout the 
country. It was not doubted that whatsoever might have been 
the external agencies employed to keep alive this perilous 
excitement, there was at the bottom of it, in the breasts of the 
Sipahis, a deeply-rooted fear for the sanctity of their religion 
and the purity of their caste. If they could once be persuaded 
to believe that the British Government had never meditated, 
any injury or offence to the religious or social prejudices of the 
people, there might be a return to quietude and to reason. It 


Lord Canning to Mr. Mangles, May 19, 1857.— JCS'. Cofre&^^ondmce, 
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was wise, at least, to make one more trial. So a Proclamation 
was issued, setting fortk tkat tke Governor-General knew that 
endeavours kad keen made to persuade Hindus and Musulmans, 
kotk soldiers and civil subjects, tk at tkeir religion was openly 
as well as secretly threatened by acts of tke Government, who 
were believed to be seeking by various way s to entrap them into 
loss of caste for purposes of tkeir own ; but tkafc tkey kad never 
yet deceived tkeir subjects, and tkey now, tkerefore, called upon 
all men to refuse tkeir belief to tke seditious lies of designing 
traitors, wko were leading good men to tkeir ruin. Translated 
into tkeir vernacular, tkis Proclamation was sent to tke mili- 
tary authorities to be distributed among tke soldiery in all 
parts of the country, whilst tke words of it were telegraphed to 
the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra, with emjDkatio instructions 
to disseminate it in every town, village, bazaar, and serai.’’ 
“It is for tke people as well as for the troops.” It was yet 
hoped that it might bear tke good fruit of a return to order and 
tranquillity/'*'' 

At tke same time, it ap|)eared to tke Governor-General to be 
in tke highest degree important to arm tke military authorities 
with new powers both for tke prompt reward of good and loyal 
soldiers, and tke prompt punishment of mutineers. Tke first 
might be done by a simple order of tke Government. Tke latter 
required tke interposition of tke Legislature. So an Act 
was passed to facilitate the trial and punishment of 
offences against the articles of war for the Native Army, by 
which commanding officers of Divisions, Brigades, and Stations 
were authorised to assemble general and other Courts-martial, 
and to proceed to carry sentence into effect without reference 


* It has been often said that this Proclamation onght to have been issued 
at an earlier period. Colonel Birch advised the Governor-Greneral, when tke 
excited state of the Native soldiery first became apparent, to issue a pro- 
clamation of this kind, and Lord Canning afterwards frankly expressed his 
regret that he kad not taken tke advice of his military secretary. On turning 
back to page 177, the reader will perceive that a similar delay in issuing a 
sedative proclamation occurred in 1806, after the mutiny in the Madras 
Army.f It is, however, very doubtful whether such manifestoes have any 
effect upon the Native mind, when once any popular belief of the intentions- 
of Government has taken fast hold of it. I have already observed, that those- 
who entertain a conviction that the Government have formed a deliberate 
design to trick the people ont of their religion, are not likely to find any 
difficulty in believing that the issue of a lying proclamation is a part of the 
plot.-,'. 
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to Head-Quarters. In sucE an emergency as Ead tEen arisen, 
■Centralisation could not stand its ground. So wEilst increased 
power was tlius given to commanding officers to overawe re- 
bellion, increased power to encourage loyalty and good conduct 
was delegated to tEem and to certain EigE civil and political 
functionaries. TEey were empowered to promote ISFative soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers on tEe scene of tEeir good deeds, 
and to confer upon tEem tEe Order of Merit,” “in order tliat 
tEe reward for eminent gallantry, loyalty, and good conduct 
migEt be prompt, and migEt be confeired on tEe soldier in tEe 
sigEt of Eis comrades.” But no proclamations and general 
orders— notEing tEat the Legislature could decree or 
General Executive Government publisE —no words tEat men 
May^la. could utter, in tEat extremity, could avail to arrest the 
fury of tEe storm tEat was bursting over tEeir bead. 
It was too late for words, for none would Eear. It was left to 
tEe EnglisE only to strike. 

TEus Canning did all tEat could be done, and waited for tEe 
issue — waited, fearfully and Eopefully, for tidings of new dis- 
asters in one dii'cction, and of coming succours from another. 
As Ee thus waited and watched, and pondered new details of 
the great rising, which every day added something to the 
clearness and completeness of the story, there were times when 
Ee felt in Eis inmost heart that there were no better resources 
than a few brave hearts and a few strong heads upon whose 
courage and coolness Ee could rely. It must be said, sorrow- 
fully, and I would fain not say it, but History admits of no 
such reservations, that Lord Canning felt bitterly that, with 
some few honourable exceptions, the EnglisE officers at the 
Presidency were not giving him the moral sui^poi^t which, in 
such a crisis, would have been so grateful and refreshing to 
him, and for which truly Ee had a right to look. It is im- 
possible to describe Eis mortification. Where Ee had hoped to 
see strength Ee saw only weakness. Men whom Ee tEought to 
see sustaining and encouraging others by tEeir own resolute 
bearing and tMr cheerfulness of speech, went about from place 
to place infecting their friends with their own despomiency, 
and chilling the hearts which they should have warmed by 


* Authority in this latter respect was confined to the Lientenant-GoTernor 
of Beno:al and the North-Western Provinces, and to the Chief Commissioners 
in Ondli and the Panjab. 
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tlieir example. Snoli a spectacle as this was even more painful 
than tire tidings of disaster and death which came huddling* in 
from all parts of the conntiy. No one knew better, and no one 
moi'o freely acknowledged that the men of whom he complained 
were ‘‘ brave enough with swords by their sides.” They would 
have faced death for their country’s good with the courage of 
heroes and the constancy of martyrs ; but strong as they would 
have been in deeds, they were weak in words, and they went 
about as prophets of evil, giving free utterance to all their 
gloomiest anticipations, and thus spreading through all the 
strata of English society at the capital the alarm which a more 
confident demeanour in the upper places might have arrested. 
And so strong was Lord Canning’s sense of the evil that had 
arisen, and that might arise from this want of reserve, that 
he wrote specially to the authorities in England to receive with 
caution the stories that were likely to be sent home in the 
private letters which the mail was about to carry from Cal- 
cutta.*^ 

But the shame with which he beheld the failure of some of 
his countrymen at Calcutta, made him turn with the 
greater pride and the greater confidence towards E^pirnsroue. 
those who were nobly seconding his efforts from a 
distance. The Governors of Madras and of Bombay, Harris 
and Elphinstone, had responded to his appeals, and without any 
selfish thoughts of their own wants, any heed of dangerous 
contingencies at home, were sending him the succours he so 
much needed ; and he was profoundly grateful for their aid. 
The promptitude with which they responded to the call for 
help was something almost marvellous. The electric telegraph 
might fail us in some parts, but in others it did its work well. 
On the 18 th of May, Canning knew that the Madras Fusiliers 
were already embarking, and had thanked Harris by telegraph 
for his great expedition.” On the 22nd he learnt that the 
first instalment of the troops from Persia had reached Bombay, 
and that a steamer had already started for Calcutta with a 
wing of the 64th Queen’s. The fire-ship was doing its work as 
well as .the lightning-post. 


The author evidently refers here to the officers in high authority whom 
he does not mention in the succeeding pages. It seems to me altogether too 
sweeping an assertion. The ‘‘ gloomy anticipations” were the result of want 
of confidence in the foresight and energy of the Government.— G. B. M. 
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But altliough tlierewas to the Governor-General great con- 
solution in the thought that he u^ould lack no material 
Tte or moral support that Hams and Elphinstone could 
Lawrences. Conjuncture so imminent, to the 

individual “haracters of men actually confronting the dangers 
which threatened the empire, that he looked with the most 
cao-er anxiety. And there were no points to which he tinned 
Hs eyes with a keener interest than to those turn great pro- 
duces, the history of the annexation of which I have witten 
S the early part of this hook, the great provinces of the Pan j ah 
unci ot Oudh. It was from Oudh that so large a part of the 
Beno-al Army had been drawn ; it was in Oudh, the last of our 

acquisitions, that the animosities and resentments horn of the 

3 revoMon we had accomplished were festering most 
fSly it was in Oudh that we had to contend with the 
reviving energies of a ' dynasty _ scarcely yet extinct, and an 
■iristooracv in the first throes of its humiliation. All this^Loicl 
Canning distinctly saw. It was in the Panjah 
dan"-ers were to he encountered ; it was from the Paniah that 
Dehli was to he recovered. There was consolation ^he 
thought that only a few months before the good offices of Dost 
Muhammad had been purchased in the manner most likely tc 
secure Ms neutrality. But death might, any day, remove the 
old A-mir from the scene; there would, in such a case, he 
internal convulsions, out of which would probably arise an 
invasion of our frontier by one contending ffiction or another: 
aiifl, therefore, iiiiicli as troops were needed below, a still greater 
danger might be incurred by weakening the force on the 
frontier. In other parts of the country there might be merely 
a military mutiny ; but in Oudh and the Panjab the 
ment was threatened with the horrors of a popular rebellion, 
and the emharrassments of a foreign war. _ _ , , i x 

But if there were much trouble and anxiety in these thoughts, 
they had their attendant consolations. Let what might happen 
in Oudh and the Panjah, the Lawrences were there. _ The 
GoYcrnor-OcnGral had abundant faith in tliGin both j faith in 
their courage, their constancy, their capacity for command ; lout 
most of all, he trusted them because they coveted responsibility. 
It is only from an innate sense of strength that this desire 
proceeds; only in obedience to the unerring voice of Hature 
tliat. strong men press forward to grasp what weak men shrink 
from possessing. Knowing this, when, on the 16th of May, 
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Henry Lawrence telegraplied to the GoTernor-General, “ Give 
me plenary inilitary " power in Oudh ; I will not use it un- 
necessarily/’ not a moment was lost in flashing back the 
encouraging answer, “ Yon have full military powers. The 
Governor-General will support you in everything that you 
think necessary.” 

With John Lawrence it was less easy to communicate. A 
short time before the outbreak of the mutiny, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Fanjab, whose health had been sorely tried 
by incessant work, had proposed to the Governor-General to 
occupy a part of the approaching hot weather in a tour through 
Kashmir, but Lord Canning, on political grounds, had dis- 
couraged the proposal ; for Gulab Singh lay dying, and it was 
believed that such a visit to the dominions oL the Maharajah 
would be associated in men’s minds with some ulterior project 
of their annexation. John Lawrence, therefore, had happily 
not gone to Kashmir. When the news of the outbreak at 
Mirath reached the Panjab, he was, on his way to the Marri 
Hills, at Eawalpindi ; and thence, having first telegraphed to 
them both, he wrote, on the 13th of May, to the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief. Nine days afterwards 
Lord Canning received the missive which had been addressed 
to him, together with a copy of the Commissioner’s earnest 
appeal to Anson to be up and doing. In the former, Lawrence 
urged upon the Governor-General the expediency of raising for 
immediate service a large body of Sikh Irregulars. “ Our 
European force in India,” he wrote, “ is so small, that it may 
gradually be worn down and destroyed. It is of the highest 
importance, therefore, that we should increase our Irregular 
troops. . . . In the event of an emergency, I should like to 
have povrer to raise as far as one thousand Horse ; I will not do 
this unless absolutely necessaiy.” Five days before this letter 
had reached Caicutta, Lord Canning had telegraphed his 
consent to the proposal, adding, “’You will be supported in 
every measure that you think necessary for safety.” He was 
unstinting in his expressions of confidence to those who 
deserved it. 

Those were days when the best men stood upon the least 
ceremonj^ and if they had a suggestion to offer to Government, 
offered it with the full assurance that they were doing their 
duty, and would not be charged with presumption. So General 
Hearsey, when he learnt the news that had come from Mirath 
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Government to call for troops^ expedition. So 

tlie Persian Gnlf, to the Governor-General to 

Henry ^^™,°\^^|uropean “ from China, Ceylon, and else- 
get every from the Hills.” So Patrick Grant, 

where, also all the Madras had telegraphed to him to 

the Commander-in-Chief at M^diaS;,^^; « ^.P ^ expedition ; 

send a swift message setting forth these and 

and John Lawrence had s^t a mess snggestipns 

other means of .^as with innch satisfaction. 

Lord Canning was detailed plans of the 

perhaps with some were laid before him, he 

Chief Commissioner of f P ^ Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 

y..r message eaggeet. h.s 

been taken long ago.” _ precaution taken to save 

Then, every effort made, and every committed to 

alike the Christian P®ople | tf ,a; W with a feeling 

his care, there was an interval of rettecuon^^ 

of solemn wonder. Canning dwel .^yhether it could be 

tremendous excitement, ““pomrting. It did not 

only a military inutiny^ such a commotion were to he 

seem as though the °”,f%hrsoldm^^^ It might 

found only in the F?*^^^otrdkfernibir w^^^^ ptirely military 
be that the activities x“xternal influences had not 

activities, but it did not that was developing 

S'Srsff ”p». J-S.S.t™! 

the countries that had Svously hy our 

powerful encroachments, material and moral, of 

domination, the mannoia ^ perceive 

English muscle and the time of 

‘ill that was afterwards made clear to nin^ o-reat 

au luciL wao „ ‘xi’-no* fliGTe weio manv hreaks in tne greax 
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year, lie had felt disposed to attach some importance to the idea 
of political causes, but, as he wrote on more than one occasion, 
“ not much.” Now his uncertainty upon this point began to 
disappear, and he wrote to the Indian Minister at home that he 
had not a doubt that the rebellion had been fomented “ by 
Brahmans on religious pretences, and by others for political 
motives.” He saw, indeed, that for some years preceding the 
outbreak the English in India, moved by the strong faith that 
was in them, had striven, with a somewhat intemperate zeal, to 
assimilate all things to their own modes of thought, and that 
the Old Man had risen against the New, and resented his 
ceaseless innovations. To this pass had the self-assertions of the 
national character brought us. The Indian Empire was in 
flames. But, with a proud and noble confidence, Canning felt 
that this great national character which had raised the con- 
flagration would, by Grod’s blessing, ere long trample it out. 
Even those whose despondency had so pained him would, he 
knew, when called upon to act, belie the weakness of their 
m^ords by the bravery of their deeds. Looking into the future, 
he saw the fire spreading ; he saw the heathen raging furiously 
against him, and a great army, trained in our own schools of 
warfare, turning against us the lessons we had taught them, 
stimulated by the Priesthood, encouraged, perhaps aided, by the 
nobles of the land, and with all the resources of the country at 
their command ; but seeing this, he saw also something beyond, 
grand in the distance ; he saw'- the manhood of England going 
out to meet it. 


''' Writing also to the Chairman of the Court of Directors (Mr. Boss 
Maugles), Lord Oanniug said : “ I have learnt unmistakably that the appre- 
hension of some attempt upon Caste is growing stronger, or at least is more 
sedulously spread. Mr. Colvin has found the same ; and a ijroclamation, 
which goes to you herewith, has been issued with a view of arresting the evil. 
But political animosity goes for something among the causes, though it is not, 
in my opinion, a chief one.” — May 19, 1857.— Correspondence* 
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»nven Eim a pre-eminence m iniam^ viMirnrer brother and a numerous 

the sights at Lakhnao, former Judge of Kdnhpur to 
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condition and prospects in Europe and America. With Portraits. Or. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Catechism of Shorthand ; being a Critical Examination of the varions 
Styles, with special reference to the question, Which is the best English 
System of Shorthand ? Pcap. 8vo. Is. 

AJjrLEEW, Sir WILLIAM PATRICK, C.I.E., M.RA.S., P.B.G.S., F.S.A. 

India and Her Heighbonrs. With Two Maps. DemySvo. 15s. 

Our Scientific Frontier. With Sketch-Map and Appendix. Demy 
8vo. 6s. . 

Euphrates Valley Route, in connection with the Central Asian and 
Egyptian Questions. Lecture delivered at the National Club, 16th June 
1882. Eoy. 8vo., with 2 Maps. 5s. 

Through Booking of Goods between the Interior of India and 
the United Kingdom. BemySvo. 2s. 

Indian Railways as Connected with the British Umpire in 
the East. Fourth Edition. WithMap and Appendix. DemySvo. 10s. 6d, 

AHDRBW, W. E. 

Life of Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. With Portait and Appendix. 
Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

ANQELL, H. C., M.D. 

The Sight, and How to Preserve it. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Thousand, Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

ANSTED, Professor DAVID THOMAS, M,A., F.RS., &c. 

Physical Geography. Fifth Edition. With Illustrative Maps. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of Physiography. For ihe Use of Science Schools. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. 4d. 

The World We Live In. Or, First Lessons in Physical Geography. 
For the use of Schools and Students. Twenty-fifth Thousand, with 
Dlustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

The Earth's History. Or, First Lessons in Geology, Fortheuseof 
Schools and Students. Third Thousand. Pcap. 8vo. 2s- 

Two Thousand Examination Questions m Physical Geography, 
pp. 180. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Water, and Water Supply. Cfiilefly with reference to the British 
Islands. Part I.— Surface Waters. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s, 

The Applications of Geology to the Arts and Manufactures. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. 

Antiqjlity and Genuineness of the Gospels. With some Prefatory 
Bemarks on the Eemoter Sources of HnbeSef. Or. Svo. 2s. 

AQITABITJS. 

Books on Games at Cards. Piquet and Cribbage— New Games at 
Cards principally for Three Players—Tarocco and TresiUo—Norseman---- 
New Games with Cards and Dice — llcart^ and other Games — Imperial 
and other Games for Two Players— -Round Games, English and Foreign. 
Crown 16mo. Is. each. 

archer, Capt J. H. LAWEENCE, Bengal H. P. 

Commentaries on the Punjaub Campaign— 1848^-49, including 
some additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from original 
sources. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

The Orders of Chivalry, from the Original Statutes of the various 
Orders of Knighthood and other sources of information. With S Por- 
traits and 68 Plates. 4to, Coloured, £6 6s, Plain, £S 3s. 



ASMSTltON&, AITNIE :E. t .^rlK In Seardi of Ke; 

Ethel's Jonrhey Sttaage Wg m seaxM 

Witli Ulustrations by Clias. wriymper. w oo 

Axoff and Wavy Calendar ^of Annj 

a Compendiuitt of FlaM^ 

Annually. BemySvo. 2s. 6d. ^ tv 

Amor and Wavy Mava^e. Tote. I. to ST. are issued. D. 
7s. 6d.eacb. Montbly, Is. 

HinS^ifkashn^. 

BAGOTy A- G. ^ 

Sbootin^ and Tacbtin^ in tbe Mediterrai 

PracticS Hints to Tacbtsmen. Crown 8vo. os. 

BAILBONy SAMVBL, Author of “ Tea in Assam/* 

The Tea Industry in Indxa. A of JFmt 

a Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. Demy 

^^^Or^^*TxsLining Iiessons in 

KnotvXedire s Embracing tbe Bub 3 e<^s of Asti or 
^SoSrclemis^MatbeVtm^ and Geography. 

Ai.'ExaSaldon of 

hSnadans. (Being the first chapter of Sect! 

Islam/’) Demy 8 to. 12s. 

BATLEr, Sir EDFAEB CBim KA).S.I. _ 

The liocal »tnbammadan ^Dynasties. 

Sequel to SirH. H. Elliot’s « History of tbe Mr 
India/’ DemySvo. 21s. 

BArxrss, Tfra. 

Tbe Kisrber Life in Art : witb a Ona 
Great Masters. Illustrated, Second Editi 

Belgium of tbe Bast, T3^. By tbe Autb 

”pasba/’ ‘‘Egypt for tbe Egyptians, &c. C 

BJELLBW, Cajptain. 

Memoirs of a Griffin ; or, A Cadet ajm 
from Designs by the Author. A New Edit 

BElSlTONf SAMUBLf E.R.C.P., &c* 

Mome Kursing, and How to Help in 
trated witb 19 "Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BBBJDMOEBy SEPTIMUS (NIMSHIVICH). 

A Soratcb Team of Essays nevfer J 
printed from tbe “ Quart^Jy and ^ 

Eitcben and the Cellar — Thackeray 


Hobgoblins, by tbe 
8vo. 6s. 

Egypt under Ismail 
6s,.. 
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BLACK, Ecu. GEARLES INGRAM, M.A., near of Burley in fnar/edah, near 
Leeds, 

The Proselytes of Islimael. Being a sLort Historical Survey of tLe 
Turanian Tribes in tLeir Western Migrations, With. Hotes and Appen- 
dices, Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

BLANOEABB, SIDNEY LAMAN. 

Yesterday and To-day in Xndia. Post 8vo. 6s. 

SLENKINSOBP, Rev. E. L., M.A., Rector of Springthorpe. 

Boctrine of Development in tlie Bible and in tlie Clinrcli. 
Second Edition. Cr. 80. 6s. 

BOILEAV, MajoV’-General XT, 

A Hew and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the Differences of 
Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of the Quadrant and to 
Pive Places of Decimals. Together with a Table of the Lengths of 
each Degree of Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longitude from 
the Equator to the Poles j with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and 
Engineer. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. 1876. Boy. 8vo. 12s. 

Book of Knots. Being a complete Treatise on the Art of Cordage. Illus- 
trated by 172 Diagrams showing the manner of making every Tdnd of 
Knot, Tie, and Splice. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BOULGER, DEMETRITTS CHARLES, M.R.A.S. 

History of OMna. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., with Portrait, 18s. Vol. 11., 18s. 
Vol. Ill,, with Portraits and Map, 28s. 

Bn^land and B!;ussia in Central Asia. With Appendices and Two 
Maps, one being the latest Bussian OfScial Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 36s. 

Central Asian Portraits; or. The Celebrities of the Khanates and 
the Neighbouring States. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik G-hazi and Badaulet, Ameer of 
Kashgar. With Map and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON, Master Manner. 

Plotsam and Jetsam. A Yachtsman’s Experiences at Sea and Ashore. 
Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BOYD, R, NELSONfE.R^G.S., E.GB., Ae. 

Chili and the Chilians, during the War 1879-80. Cloth, Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Coal Mines Inspection : Its History and Besults. DemySvo. 14s. 

BRADSHAW, JOHN, LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 

The Poeticsal Works of John Milton, with Notes, explanatory and 
philological. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BEADSHAF, Mrs. X 

G-abrielle ; or. Worth the Winning. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

BBAITHWAITE,R.,M.D„F.L.S.,Jto. 

The Sphajgnaoeee, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo. 25s. 

SRANDE, Professor, D.C.L., E.R.S., md Professor, A. S. TAYLOR, M.D., 
F.E.S., &c. 

Chemistry, a Manual of, Fcap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 

BRANDIS, Dr., Inspecior^Gen&i‘al of Forests io the Gomrwmmt of India, 

The Porest Plora of XSTorth-Western and Central Xndia. Text 
Demy 8vo, and Plates Boy. 4to. £2 18s. 

BRERETON, WILLIAM Hf, lat6 of Hong Kong, Solicitor, 

The Truth about Opium. Being the Siibstance of Three Lectures 
delivered at St. James’s Hall. Demy 8yo. 7s. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 
Cr. 8vo., Is. 

BRIGHT, W., late Colour^Sergeant 19th Middlesex R.V, 

Bed Book for Serg'eants. Sixth and Bevised Edition, 1886. Inter- 
leaved, Fcap. 8vo„ Is. 
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BRISTOWE J S , JP.B.C.P., Bmiior Physician and Joint Lecturer on Medi^ 

and Speecli. to 'tHe, Being an Explanatory 

British ° P^aSne, a"a cWoLds. AU essen- 

S" compSed in"a form and eize adapted to the Practitioner s 

NoteBook. Is. 

BSOWB, e. P^THOH. _ ^ Life of Arthur, first Dnke of 

"^wSo^ a“told hy himself, his Comrades, and intimate Friends. 

Witli Portrait, &c. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

*^WM™for Beginners. Second Edition. 

Skotclies of Social life in India. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

^ShffoS; of the corps. Edited hy Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
BCCEIeV.^EOBEET B., , A.M.I.C.E., Brecatiw Eitsineer to the Public TTorl;.- 

and their Financial Eesults. Being 

TbSS“ Id ?esrri^“- of the Irrigation Works of Ma, and 

ofPhe Profits and Losses they hare caused to the State. With Map 
and Appeudix. Demy 8yo. 9s. 

^^^Cool^OvchMs/sind Kow to Grow Tliem. Witli Descripti^ List of 
the best Species m Cultivation. Illustrated ^ith numerous Woodcuts 

aud Coloured Firores oMS varieties. Cr.Svo. 6s, 

^Grifis afd Colonists on tbe Purchase, Care, "^Cr 

Dseful Notes on Sporting Rifles, &c. Illustrated by the Author. Cr. 

8V0. 5s. jrry^ 

BURGOYNE, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir JOBN M., B^d ^ _ 

Be^imental Records of the Bedfordshire MiDtia. Cr.Svo. Ss. 

burke. PETER, Serjeant-at-Law, „ - o is.? 

Celebrated Kaval and Military Trials. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 

BURNLEY, JAMES, Author of “The Romance of InventionJ\ 

The Romance of Life Preservation. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BURROWS, MONTAGU, Captain E.N., Retired List, Chichele Professor of Modem 

Eisiory in the University of Oxford. . -rr. . n - , if 

Bife of Edward Lord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral of 
Great Britam, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 

BURTON, Mapr-Gen. E. F. _ ^ 

Reminiscences of Sport in India. Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited hy James Burrows. 
ITew Edition. 16 hio. 2s. 6d. 

By the Tiber. By the Author of “ Signor Monaldinf s Niece.^* 2 vols. Cr . 

' 8vo.' '21s. 

CANNING, The Hon. ALBERT S. G., Author of “Macaulay, Essayist and Eh- 
torian,** &c. .r. « ^ 

Thoughts on Shakespeare's Historical Plays. Demy Svo. 12s. 
Revolted Ireland, 1798 to 1803. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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OABLTZE, THOMAS. 

Memoirs of tile an€ WritiniTS of, Wifeh Personal Beminiscences 

and 3eleotions from Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. 

; E^ted by Eichard Bferne Shepherd, Assiuted by Charles N. Williamson. 
2 vols. With Portrait and Illustrations- Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

CABEINGTOH B., M.J)., F,B.8 

British Hepaticse. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the 
jbfative Species of Jungermannia, Marchaatia, and Anthoceros. Imp. 
8 VO., sewed. Parts 1 to 4, each 23. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d, coloured. To be 
completed in about 12 Parts. 

CArE-BBOWNB.Bev.JOHH, 

Incidents of Indian. Life. CrownSvo. 2s. 6d. 

CAVBNAGM, Gen. Sir OBFMUB, K.C.SJ. 

Beminiscences of an Indian OfSlciial. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CHAFFERS, WILLIAM, Author of ** Hall Marks on Mate/* 

OhUda Aurifahrorum : A History of London G-oldsmiths and Plate- 
workers, with their Marks stamp^ on Plate, copied in fac-simile from 
celebrated Examples and the Earliest Records preserved at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, London, with their Hames, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
Illustrations Eoy, 8vo. 18s. 

Challeng'e of Barletta, The. By Massimo D’Azeglio. Rendered into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vols., Cr. 8 vo. 21s. 

CHAMISSO, ABALBEm VON. ^ ^ ^ 

Peter Schlemihl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D,, &c. Illus- 
trations on India paper by George Gruikshank. Large paper, Cr. 4to., 
half-Eoxburghe, 10s. 6d. 

CHAYTOB, HENRY. 

Secrets of National Finance. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ohesney, General F. R., Life of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 

by Stanley Lane-Poole, 8vo. 18s. 

Civil Service Calendar, 1888. Official Regulations and instructions for 
Candidates, Sue., forming a Complete Handbook and Guide to the Civil 
Service. Edited by William Bussell. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. Cloth 2s. 

Clever Things said by Children. Edited by Howard Paul. Roy. lOmo. 
2s. 6d, 

Collection Catalogne for KatnraUstS. A Ruled Book for keeping a Per- 
manent Record of Objects in any branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered pages for 
general Index Strongly bound, 200 pages, 7s. 6d. ; 300 pages, 10s. ; and 
2s. 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Working Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each. ■ 

CLARKE, Captain H. W. 

Longitude by Lunar Distances. Illustrated with examples worked 
out step by step, and with references to works on Practical Astronomy, 
4fcc- EoyalSvo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sextant. Small 4to. 2s, 

COLLETTE, CHARLES HASTINGS. 

The Roman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Review, with 
Copious Classified Extracts. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo.5s. 

Henry VIII. An Historical Sketch as alfecting the Reformation in 
England. PostSvo. 6s 

St. Augustine (Aurelius Augustinus Bpiscopus Hipponiensis), 
a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controversy with 
Rome. Cr. Svo. os. 

COLLINS, MABEL. 

The Story of Helena Modjeska (Madame Chlapowska). Cr, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

COLOMB, Colonel. 

Blue Stockings . A Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted from the French of 
Moliere. Cr. Svo. Ss, 6d. 

Miss Crusoes. A Curious Story for Big and Little Children. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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COLQUEOUN, Major J. Cattbttl Campaign of X878-79. 

Comllniofto tUe Writo^-Desk. How to Adaxe^s Titlod Pcoplo. &o. 

Roy. 321110. Is. 

of Ireland! Its Origta and Cawse. Crown 8v-o. 6s. 

COOKE, M. a, M.A„ LL.D, ^ Basv Account of. WitL Coloured 

’^l&t?s1?Kes"^^i«o Cs. 

British Hepatiow. ^w^^ Introduction to the Study of 

7s. 6d. 

^"‘cioswatoif^nd other Stories. New Edition. Ilhistrated. Cr. 8vo. 

‘^^^Wter'sto^ope, amn of varied Sympathies. Cr.Svo. 68. 

CORBET, iirs. M. E. /inriTicr tRe Visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 

7s, 6d. 

^™B^e“a“allooa Experiences. Portrait. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Cr.Svo. 3s. 6d. 

^^‘st^^es of t London : Eetold for Youthful Readers. With 

Crotra S“LSe,°The.'^*By''M.T^'w. Wth elegantly illuminated herders 
from designs by Arthur Robertson, Fcaji. 4ito, 6s. 

Crriise Of H.M.S. “Galatea,” Captain H.R.H. the D^e of Edinburgli. 
® B G in 186 ”l868. By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain j, and 
Oswald W. Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the ©uke 
of Edinburgh; and hy Chromo-lithographs and Oraphotypes from 

Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy Svo. 16s. 

CUNNIEOEAM, H. S., M.A*, one of the Judges of the Eigh Court of Calcutta^ and 
lateMember of the Famine Commission. -,a r>^ 

Britisli India, and its Killers. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Inimai Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W.B. Ca^^ 
Denter M.D., F.R.S., and J. 0. Westwood, F.L.S. New Edition, 
illustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured Plates. Imp, 
Svo, 21s, . ' ' ■ 

of Captain Dalton, H.EXC.S., Defender of Trichinopoly. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

A Tale of the Irish Eebellion. Cr, Svo. 7s, 6d. 
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J>AUMASt E.j Qenei'alof the Division Commanding at Bordeaux, Senator, 

Horses of tlie Sahara, and the Manners of the Besert. ^ith 
Commentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Aathorized Edition;. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 

DAVIDSON, E, C. 

Mad or Married? A Manx Story. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

DAVIDS, THOMAS, 

The Preparation and Mounting of Microscopic Oh^eots, Hew 

Edition, greatly Enlarged and brought up to the Present i’ime by John 
Matthews, M.D,, E.R.M.S., Vice-President of the Qaekett Microscopical 
Club. Ecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DAVIS, GBOBQE E„ F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.LC., &c. 

Practical Microscopy. Illustrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DM LISLE, EDWIN. 

Centenary Studies : Wyclif and Buther. Or. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Bestruotion of Bife hy Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. 

Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies in Prose. How 
first collected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Edition de Luxe. 2vols. Imp. 8vo. (Only 150 copies printed.) 

DICKIN8, FREDERICK V., So.B. oj the Middle Temple, Barrister-aUavt 
(translator) . 

Chiushingura : or the Boyal Beag^ue. A Japanese Romance. With 
Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Takusako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character. 
Illustrated by numerous Eagranngs on Wood, drawn and executed by 
Japanese artists and printed on Japanese paper. Roy. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Biplomatic Study ou the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (Russian 
Official Publication.) 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 2Ss. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs, MINNIE. 

Countess Violet ; or, What Grandmamma saw in the Fire. A Book for 
Girls. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Grandmother's Biamond Ringr. A Tale for Girls. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Bresden Gallery. Handbook of the ItaHan Schools. By C. J. Ff. With 

Illustrations. Or. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

DRURY, Col. HEBER. 

The 'Cseful Plants of India, with Notices of their chief value in 
Commerce, Medicine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Roy. Svo, 16s, 

DUKE, JOSHUA, F,R.A.8,, Bengal Medical Service, 

Recollections of the Kabul Campaig’n 1879-1880. Illustrations 
and Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

DUMERGUE, EDWARD, M.R.A.S., Member of the Leyden Society of Orientalists, 

The Chotts of Tuuis ; or, the Great Inland Soa of North Africa in 
Ancient Times. With Map, Cr.Svo. 2s, 6d,. 

DURAND, HENRY MARION, G.S.L, Bengal Civil Service, Barrister..af4aw, 

The Bife of Major-General Sir Henry Marion Bur and, 
K.C.S.l., C.B., of the Royal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. 

DURTNALL, ARTHUR A. (of the High Court of Justice in England). 

A Chronological and* Historical Chart of India, showing,, at one 
view, all the principal nations, governments, and empires which have 
existed in that country from the earliest times to the suppression of the 
Great Mutiny, a.d. 1858, with the date of each historical event accordir^f 
to the various eras used in India. Price, fully tinted, mounted on xoHer 
or in case, 20 b. Size, about 40 in, by 5 in 
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DUTTON, Major the Eon. CUAJXJjJi'O, 

liife in India. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

C. 8vo. 

C.S.O. .. 

*®YFem=^eSs™ErnestWg.e. Translated £.om the I>r«cH 

by G. Sutherland Edwards, Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

*®“^icafDr^“WsonSuhi^^^^^ 

Of Modem Opera. 2 vols. ^ ^ ALxoad. Stetches. 

*^:^^rnl?oSorBtrn 

Cr. Svo. 21s, 

HBIWEM-T WOMCEH series. B»d hy JOBN H. IITSIUM. 

3s. 6d. 

BLIND, jaTHIiDE. ; 

Georsre Eliot. „ 

Madame Boland. 

ROBINSON, A. MARY F. 

of Kavarre. 

THOMAS, BFRTMA. ^ 

George Sand. 

GILGHEIST, ^OTE. 

Mary LamL. 

HOWE, JULIA WARD. _ 

Margaret Fuller. 

ZIMMURN, MFLFN, _ 

Maria Edgeworth. 

PITMAN, Mr.<. E. R. 

Elizabeth Fry. 

LEE, VERNON. 

Countess of Albany. 

MILLER, Mrfi. FENWICK. 

Harriet Martineau. 

PENNELL, ELIZABETH ROBINS^ 

Mary Wollstonecraffc Godwin. 

KENNARD, Mrs. A. 

Bachel. 

Mrs. Siddons. 

CLARKE, ELIZA. 

Susanna Wesley. 

DUFFY, BELLA. , ' a. - 
Madame de Stael. 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

Hannah More. 

^Eitelheth Barrett Browning. 

*^^*]^idents^o?a*Journey throuarh Huhia to Earfoor. lOs. 6d 

The Queen’s Speeches in Farliament, from Her Acoesto 
present time. A Gonipendium of the History of Her Majesty s B 
told from the Throne. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Major-General Sir V.f K.O.S.T., C.B. 

Tile Ka^bul Insurrection oi 1841-4:2. Eevised and corrected from 
Liew,t. Eyre*s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel Gr. B. Malleson, 
C.SX "Witli Map and Bltistrations. Cr. 8vo. ds, 

FINCH-HATTON, SON, RABOLS. 

Advance Australia I An Account of Eight Years Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. Map 
and Plates. New edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FLEFT, F. B. 

Analysis of Wit and Humour. Second edition, Crown Svo. 2s. dd. 

following: the Brum. Sketches of Soldier Life in Peace and War, Past 
and Present. The Verses selected and Illustrated by Eichard Simkin, 
Small 4to. Is. 

FOBBES, Gapt C. J. F. S., of the British Burma Commission,. 

Comparative <»rammar of the languages of Purther India. 
A Fragment j and other Essays, being the Literaiy Remains of tha 
Author. Demy Svo. 6s. 

Foreign OfEice, Diplomatic and Consular Sketches. Beprinted 
from “Vanity Pair." Cr. Svo. 6a, 

FOUBNIEB, ALFBEJD, Frofesseur d la FaculU de MMecine de Paris, Mddecin de 
VSdpital Saint Louis, Membre de VAcaddmie de Mddeoine. 

Ssrphilis and Marriage: Lectures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
Louis. Translated by Alfred Lingard. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

FBASEB, Lieut.-Cot. G. T., formerly of 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and recently 
attached to the Staff of S.M. Indian Army. 

Becords of Sport and Military Bife in Western India. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. MaUeson, C.S.I. Cr. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FRY, SEBBEBT. 

Bondon in 1887. Its Suburbs and Environs. Illustrated with 18 
Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Sixth year of 
publication. Revised and Enlarged. Cr. Svo. 2s. 

GALL, Gapt. R. B., late 5th Fmdiers 

Modem Tactics. Text and Plates. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

0azetteer of Southern India. With the Tenasserim Provinces and 
Singapore. Compiled from original and authentic sources. Accompa- 
nied by an Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. With 4to. Atlas. Roy, Svo. £3 3s. 

Geography of India. Comprising an account of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining, pp. 250. Pcap, 8vo. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. Including Cutch, Scinde, and the 
south-east coast of Arabia. To which is added a Sammary of the Geo- 
logy of India generally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Idaps and 
Plates; half -bound. Roy. Svo. £2 2s. 

rnSNEY, Major B. D., late Adj. 1st Wilts B.V. 

Earnest Madement ; a Tale of Wiltshire. Dedicated by permission to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Gihfaltas? (To) and Back. By One of the Crew. With Chart, Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by Barlow, Moore, and Photographs; Cr, Svo. 6s. 
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With 10 £«U.p»se ni«»totio«. G.. 

Svo. 7s. 6d. /i^a«-mT»Hon of tlie Game of Nortk America, 

WithSriUustrationa. Or. 

T^^AmpMhion-sVoyage. niustrated. Or. 8vo. 7s.6d. 

Ninety-three lUustrations. 25s. 

®®^S;S^^“chronologicsl lahles. illustrative ef Indian His- 

tory. Demy4to. 5s. _ 

GEAI7FIIiB,J.JIOEmMBE.^D. Demy 8vo. 86s. 

■Ehe Care and Cure <rf the in^ DemySvo. Is. 

Change as aMental Restora^^ 

Eoai,. 8?k 

?SSh “tsCareandCultare^Posh8vo.^2s.M. 

HS‘SrSi.K-r “ 

T: iS.“i-s. I.I.. 

^ «. 

1878 . Second Edition. Koy. 8vo. 32s. 

Sietohesof Army life in Bxrssia. Cr. 8vo. .. 

GBEG, PEBCT. . g+a+es from the Ponndation of Virginia 

^■SSZSS““5'S”..<.. * «». -f -«■ 

Maps. 32s. 

JefiS™ a C°tplete History of their Open and Secret Proceedmgs 
The J®su^s , a O P present Time. Trsmslated by 

!°“.tofr"uL“airSeLnd Edition. One Volume. Bemy 

Kysierie^f the Vatican, or crimes of the Papacy. 2 vols., post 

8vo 21s 

amvms WiluAM ELLIOT, laU of the Imperial Univmity of TcMo, Japan. 

Corea, the Hermit Nation. Eoy. 8vo. 18s. 

^^^SiofthewLcod. A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
cjATiskrit into English. "Verse, Cr. 8vo. 5s. _ , 

Orove»s System of Medical Bcok-heepin^. The Complete Set, 4to.t. 

£414s.-'6d. V' 

“^Lnka^rf^PleSfcr Health, sport, and Profit. British North 
America. A Book for all Tr vellers and Settlers. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 6a 
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MALLt Th& Eev, T. 6r., M.A., Erof. of Mathematics in King’s College, London, 

The Elements Of Plane and Splierical Trig-enometry. Witli an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in JJJautical Astro 
nomy. For the nse of Schools., 12mo. 2s. 

Kandhook of Beference to tlie Maps of India. Giving the Lat. and 
Long, of places of note. Demy ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

*** Thiswill he found a valuable Companion to Messrs. Allen & Co.’s Mails 
of India. 

HAEGOUBT, Maj. A. F, P., Bengal Staff Corps, 

Bown by the Drawle. 2 vols. in one, Cr. 8to. 6s. 

MAECOUBT^EOE, Mrs. 

Whose Wife? Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Hardwiclce's Elementary Boohs, paper covers: Chemistry, 6d. 
Mechanics, 2 parts, 4d, ; Hydrostatics, 2d. ; Hydraulics, 2d, ; Pnen- 
matics, 2d. 

BAEBWIGKF, HERBERT JUNIUS, M.D.,&o. . ^ ^ 

Health Besorts and Spas ; or. Climatic and Hygienic Treatment or 
Disease. Pcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HARTING, JAMES EDMUND. 

Shetohes of Bird Itife. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

EAWEIS, Rev. H. R. 

Music and Morals. Thirteenth Edition. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

My Musical Iiife. 2nd Edition. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6cl. 
HAWEIS,Mrs. 

Chaucer’s Beads : A Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chau- 
cer's Proverbs or Sooth-saws. Cr. 8vo., vellum. 5s. j paper boards, 

4s. bd. 

Health Primers. 1. Premature Death. 2. Alcohol. 3. Exercise and 
Training. 4. The House. 5. Personal Appearances. 6. Baths and 
Bathing. 7. The Skin. 8. The Heart. 9. The Nervous System. 10. 
Health in Schools. Demy 16mo. Is. each. 

HEATLEY, GEORGE S., M.R.C.V.S. 

Sheep Parminff. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

HEINE, HEINRICH. 

The Book of Songs. Translated from the German by Stratheir. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HELMS, LUDWIG VERNER. 

Pioneering in the Par Bast, and Journeys to California in 18iS, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With Illustmtions from original Sketches and 
Photographs, and Maps. Demy Svo. 18s. 

UENNEBERT, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

The English in Egypt ; England and the Mahdi— Arabi and the Suez 
Cknal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Paunce- 
fote. SMaps. Cr.Svo. 2s. 6d. 

EENSMAN, HOWARD, Special Correspondent of the “ Pioneer” (Allahabad), and 
the ** Daily News” (London). ' 

The Afghan War, 1879 - 80 . Being a complete Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabid, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with 
the Operations on the Helmund^and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 
Khan. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

HERRICK, SOPHIE BLEDSOE, 

The Wonders of Plant Bife under the Microscope, With 

numerous Illustrations. SmaU 4to, 6s. 
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XI^K, S. A. .. ST>irittialist. A Tiew ol tie &ipe»ttto»l- 

SlieylEli Hassaa, tlie Spirii5XiaAi» 

Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hora, iurja s.. w ^,5S,°Z2r V •■• 

SlrWiUiaiaKersolieliHis Wtea Xmcis. by OaioLne 

KoUand. Translated bom the Italian 
Tilton. C5r. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

holmes, T. K. B. Mutiny, and ot the Disturbanoes r^cb 

A History of the IMianBmtoy^ Ttiid Edition. With 

accompanied it among tde 
MSsandI>lan8. Cr.STO. 78.6d. 


and wants in the Path of the Progress of 
India. Cr.Svo. 3s. 6d. 

EOWDEN, PETER, r.S. _ - rfimnreliensive Guide to the various 

tant. With Forms of Warranty, Fcap. a o 

HOUGH. hieutenant-CoIoncl Tf. 

P^iiedents in Military Law. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

HEGEES, Rev, T. P. j Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Hotes on affuhammadanism. becona , 

Fcap. 8vo. 6s. -o Ptreim-iffidia of the Doctrines, Bites, 

A Dictionary wi^ the Technical and Theolo- 

ScS”s. om?MSmmaton Eelitdon. With numerous lUnstra- 

s. ™r. m^e.c.s.e.. 

AKC, Senior Demonstrator of Anatomu at Bings Co oge, on o . 

On Duty under a 

for the Mamtenance on Clothing and Equipment for the 

second Edition. Cr. 

Tropical Trials. A Handbooh for Women in the Tropics. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d. 
hunter, X, late Eon. Sec. of the British Bee-Keepers* Association. 

A TVHa.nnal of Bee-Keepinff. Containing Practical Information for 
Profitable Methods o£ Bee Management. Pull Instxuotions 
on Stimulative Peeding, Ligurianizing and Queen-mising, with ^sorip- 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and the best 
Kvl aS Apiarian Appliances on all systems. With lUnstrations. 
Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 3s, Gd. 

Dacoits of India. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Dacoits, the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Bobbers of India. I ost 
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India Directory, Tixe. For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers 
and Sailing: Vessels. ^Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgh, F.R.S. , , « 

Pax’t I. — The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa and South 
America. Eevised, Extended, and Illustrated with Charts of Winds, 
Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Dundas Taylor, F.E.G.S., Superintendent of Marine Surveys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy. 8vo. £1 18s. , 

Part II.— The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 
Japan, and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as those of Hew 
Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, Passages, &o. 
By the same. (In preparation.) 

imRAM, JOKN H. 

The Haunted Homes and Tamily Traditions of Great Britain.. 
Hew and cheaper edition, in one vol. 6s . 

In the Company’s Service. A Eeminiscence. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ireland, Detters from, 1836. By the Special Correspondent of **The 
Times.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

lEWIN, H. C., B.A., Oxon, Bengal Civil Service. 

The Garden of India ; or. Chapters on Oudh History and Affairs. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

JACKSON, LOWIS D'A., A.M.LC.E., Author of Eydraulic Manual and 
Statistics,” &c. 

Canal and Culvert Tables. With Explanatory Text and Examples. Hew 
and corrected edition, with 40 pp. of additional Tables. Eoy. 8vo. 28s. 

Pocket laogarithms and Other Tables for Ordinary Calculations of 
Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, and Angular Functions, 
obtaining Eesults correct in the Fourth Figure. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

Accented Pour-rigrure Logarithms, and other Tables. For pur- 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Accented Pive-PigTire Logarithms of numbers from 1 to 99999, 
without Differences. Eoy. 8vo. 16s. 

Unitsof Measurement for Scientific and Professional Men. Cr. 4to. 2s. 

JAMBS, Mrs. A. a. F. ELIOT. 

Indian Industries. Cr. 8vo. 9s, 

James’ Haval History. Epitomised by Bobert O’Eyrne, P.E.G.S., Ac. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JBNKINSON, Eev . THOMAS E., B.A„ Canon of Mantzhurg. 

Amazulu. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and History 
with Letters from Zululand descriptive of the Present Crisis. Cr. 
8vo,' 6s.' 

JEEBOLI), BLANGSARB. 

At Home in Paris- Series I., 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., 16s. Senes 11., 2 vols. 
Cr.Svo. 21s. 

JEVONS, SHIRLEY B. 

Private Lawrie and his Love. A Tale of Military Life. Cr, 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 

JEWITT, LLEWELLYN, F.S.A. 

Half-Hours among English Antig.uities. Contents: Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Goins, Church Bells, Glass, Tapestry, Orna- 
ments, Flint Implements, &:c. With 304 Hlustrations, Second Edition. 

■■ ,Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

JOHNSON, R. LOCKE, L.B.C.F., L.B.C.L, L.S.A., ftc. 

Pood Chart. Giving the Hames, Classification, Composition, Elementary 
Value, Bates of Digestibility, Adulterations, Tests, ^c., of the jAli- 
mentary Substances in General Use. In wrapper* 4to., 2s.6d.j oir on 
roller, varnished, 6s. 

JONES, LUCY. 

Puddings and Sweets. 365 Eeceipts approved by Experience. Foap. Is. 
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Tn-v-xr-R’T? Mrs A. BATSON. - a from the German of 

Cr 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

O^f «xe war in Afg^^anistan. Hew Edition. 3 vole. Cr. 

Lives of in^aa * I°History*of tlie Sepoy 

Vol. !!•» NohTTL.i ^1* -- — ...-J-J— — 1 ..- rirvlnnel 


wrzcr^l- ' History of tue Indian Mntiny, By,Cdon 6 l 

rSS’ Yol.® o£ winch ie contemporary . 


Diny, ;• 

with. Y ol. Ill* 

■VOl. i. WiAiUJJ. *« * 

J5. J.'TAU.i*'-*-''-.' 

Kaye’s worh.) 

“SSi. >'*■ “*■ 

EEBBEi, T. B. . theAcoession of Mr. Pitt to power in 17&.. 

rise of the Younger Pitt and the .Deam 0 / _ ^ Position. A 

Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. x> n <a IVT jR AS.. <f'C. 

KEENE, HENRY ^ Windtikau. Erom the First 

A Shetoh of the Hirtory^f Hu^YSta g. (j Keene, C.I.E.. 

Oonaneat to the Poll of tne rnugim i gvo. ISs. 

M;.E.A.S., Author ef The^® Erom the Death of Aurungeb 

Ihe raU of the Moehnl Empire. ^ Edition, with 

to the overthrow of the_ _ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; 

FoHh u “«>' ’ “ 

Administration jn Ind^ Bos 8 ^ PostSvo. Ss. 

peepul Leaves. Boems ^tten i^ Li,.i. tration of Indian Districts 

^^ng the®KUl? of t“e Administration of 

’'MnlL&fthe^SSgJ'm Baber, and his Descendants. Demy 

velses^'tonslated end Original. Heap. 8vo. Ss.6d. 

KRMPSON, M., M.A. - m „„„io+pA from the original Hindn- 

'"M’e^aniffittonby Sir Wm. Muir.E.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
KBHHT. ^BB3:AHDEE S ME.C.S^^^^r- 

rous Illustrations. Super-roy, 8vo, £4 4Sv 

Of^ musfraSy 172 Si|l®’ sho^ng^he man^r of 

^IHS^DABID BEHHETT, Professor in Lafayette College, U.S.A. 
xke Irish Question. C3r. 8vo. 98. 
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2^AmNE, C,F.VANBELJ)BN. 

Braasils and Java. Report on Coftee Culture in America, Asia, and 
Africa, to H.E. the Minister of the Colonies. Demy 8vo. Map, Plates 
and Diagrams, 21s. 

BANB-FOOLB, STANLBTf Laureat de VInstitid d& France, 

Studies in a Mosque. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

BANKBSTBB, Mrs. 

Talks ahoiit Health. : A Book for Boys and G-irls. Being an Explana- 
tion of all the Processes by which Life is sustained. Illustrated. 
Small 8vo. Is. 

British Perns : Their Classification, Arrangement of Genera,^ Struc- 
tures, and Functions, Directions for Out-door and Indoor Cultivation, 
&c. Illustrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

Wild Plowers Worth Hotice: A Selection of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
With 108 Coloured Figures by J. E. Sowerhy. New Edition. Or. 8vo. 5s. 

■LANKBSTBB, B., M.D., F.n.S., F.L.S. 

Our Pood. Illustrated. New Edition, Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Half-hours with the Microscope. With 250 Illustrations. Seven- 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., plain, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 

Practical Physiology ; A School Manual of Health. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Uses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man. Illustrated. 
New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

■Sanitary Instructions: A Series of Handbills for General Distribu- 
tion : — 1. Management of Infants ; 2. Scarlet Fever and the best Means 
of Preventing it ; 3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention ; 4. 
Small Pox, and its Prevention ; 5. Cholera and Diarrhoea, and its Pre- 
vention ; 6. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, Id. ; per dozen, 6d. ; 
per 100, 4s. ; per 1,000, 30s. 

’LATHAM, Dr. R. G. 

Bussian aud Turk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. Demy 8vo, ISs. 

LAURIB, Col. W. F. B. 

Sketches of some Distinguished Auglo-Iudiaus. With Portrait 
of Sir John Haye. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— . .. — Second Series, with Portrait of Colonel G. B. Malleson. Cr. 
8vo, '78, 6d, 

Burma, the Poremost Country : A Timely Discourse. To 

which is added, How the Frenchman sought to win an Emiiire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 
on British interests in Burma. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

Our Burmese Wars aud Belations with Burma. With a Sum. 
mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau’s 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, andCommercial Information. Second 
Edition. With Plans and Map. DemySvo. 10s. 6d. 

Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country ; or the great attractions of 
Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

JiAW ABB PBOCEDUBB, XHDIAH CXVXI.. 

Maiiommedan Xiaw of Inheritance, Ssc. A Manual of the Mahom- 
medan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the tort of Sir H. W. ISIac- 
naghten's Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the 
Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 
use of Schools and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at- 
Law, Reader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 
Court. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary ou the Mussulman Laws, 

translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index by Standish 
•Grove Grady. Demy 8vo. £1158. 
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n and Procedure, lefliarr CiTfl Institutes o£ Hindu law or 

Institutes of to Gloss of Colluooa. Comprisius 

tlie Ordnances ““’^EeUgious and ClTd, verbally 

the Indian Syata“ Sir WiUiam Jones, and collated 

from the Original, with ^ ^ ^niney Haughton, M.A., 

wlth the Sanscrit Text by Gr j ^ College. Hew Edition, 

Professor of »’^“stSd" ^ Barrister-at-law. and 
with Preface and todex ^ ^ j ^ Law to the Inns of Court. 

Eeader of Hindu, rnhommedan, and ina 

the fom of Q^Sions and 

"CwerttrthESa-tof“^“““^ ByAngeloJ. ewi . 

Barrister-at-law. Bava Bhaga. Notice of I!'® 

Hindu Xuw. Defence of t^ ® of the Judicial 

Tr“ "nnX H-Hunation of such Judgment. By 
tc^BLrister-at^. Boy. 20s 

M^ir^udan law of ^“^'’'“““rit’Bnmset!^ Deify 8™. 12s. 

afieotingit (Sunni Dooto^. By ^ ^ By Almaric Enmsey 

A Clait of Hiudu^ramf^ 

SecoBd Edition, mnoTi eiilarged. Demy 

wellas tMt not in the- 

Including the Drocednre in t , ^hatter - with Eorins of Charges and 
Courts not established hy Eoyal number of English Cases, and 

Notes on Eyidanoe, illustrated by a ^diK^ selected 

Cases decided in the High Courts of Indi , Criminal matters.. 

S passed by the M.A. Third 

By M. H. Starling, Bscj., H-B., and i. o 

edition. Medium 8vo. _ £2 ^s- ^ X. of 1872, Passed 

“f£SS.tSSS^ ■’» .. ci- 

Explanatory and Dtastrative Notes. ByAn„eloJ. 

P-ceduxe. Act of 188B. Boy. Svo. 

cloth. 6s. 

MlIilTABY. .. ^ f the Army, Militia, and 

sJrH’-Ssrrlss-s; 

precedents m Sdiutary the Daties of Officers at 

Martial; the Mode of ^niry. Courts of Bequests, 

(^rrSing h!ti w 

S;£iA^"nSneveralWlmonCo^^^^ One 

By Hough and long. Thieh 

TV o«.« 1825. 26s.li3 
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Leaves from Memory Lofif-Boofc, and Jottings from Old ^Jomnals. 
By An Ancient Mariner. Compiled and Edited by C, A, Montresor. 
CrownSvo. 7s. 6d. 

LEE, r?i6 EetJ. E. (?., B.B. 

Tlie Cimrcb. under Queen Elizabetli. Anj JHistorieal Sketcb. 
2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

LEES, Col. WILLIAM NASSAU, LLD, 

TJxe Brain of Silver to tlie East. Post 8vo. 8s. 

LE MLSSUMIMB, Maj. A,, B.E., Brigade Major with the Quetta Column, 

Kandaliar in 1879. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

LEmBBIBGE, EOPEE, C.I.E., M.A, 

Hisrh Education in India. A Plea for tbe State Colleges. Cr. 8vo. 5e. 

LBWIN, Ca;pt. T,M,, Lep. Comm, of Mill Tracts. 

Wild Eaces of tRe SoutR-Eastern Frontier of India. Including 
an Account of tbe Losbai Country. Post 8vo. iOs. 6d. 

Indian Frontier Life. A Fly on the Wheel, or How X helped to 
arovern India, Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

LIANGOUBT, COUNT C.A.DM GODBES, and FBEDEBIC PINGOTT, M.B.A.S., 

£c. 

The Primitive and Universal Laws of the Formation and 
Eevelopment of Language; a Rational and Inductive System 
founded on the ISTatural Basis of Onomatops. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

LLOYD, Mrs. JESSIE SALE. 

Its Own Reward. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Shadows of the Past. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Honesty Seeds and Kow they Grew ; or, Tony Wigston's Pirm Bank 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LOCKWOOD, EDWABD, B.8.C. 

Hatural History, Sport and Travel. With numerous niustrations, 
Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

LOVELL, The late Vice-Adm. WM. STANEOPE, B.N., K.E. 

Personal narrative of Events from 1799 to 1815. With Aneo- 
dotes. Second Edition. Pcap. 8vo. 4s. 

LOW, CEABLES BATEBONE. 

Major-General Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart., ¥.C,> G.€!.B., 
C.X.E., R. A. ; a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Pollock, Field-Marshal Sir George, The Life and Correspon- 
dence of. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

LUND, T. W. M., M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool, 

Como and Italian Lake Laud. With 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations 
by Miss Jessie Macgregor. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LUPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.B.O.Y.S. 

The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MACDONALD, The late DUNCAN GEO. FORBES, LL.D., C.E., J.P., F.B.G.S. 

Grouse Disease; its Causes and Remedies. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. DemySvo. 10s. 6d. 

MACGREGOR, Col. C.M., 0.8.1., CXE., Bm§. Staff Corps. 

narrative of a Journey through the Frovince of Khorassan 
and on the n.W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875, With 
Map and Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s* 

Wanderings in Balochistan. With lilustrationB and Map. Demy 
8vo. 18s. 

.MACEAT, CHARLES, LL.E, 

Through the Long Bay ; or. Memorials of a Literary Life during half, 
a century. 2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Luck ; and what came of it. A Tale of our Times. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
31s. 6d, 
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MACKENZIE, Capt O F. If ^ 6^. 

Tie Bomantio Land of Hina. oi. oto. 

“"“SSoIaa Seriea, 

Spelling, 2 parts, paper covers. 4a. 

Pictures of Men and Manners tal.cn from, 

life. Or. 8vo. 

MliXESOSr, Col. ft B., C-S-l __ J a.a, and on tlie Indian Seas. In- 
Pinal rrenoU ®^®®nSture df the Isles of France and Bourbon,, 

eluding an Account ot tb. p j,. Adventurers in India up to 

and Sbetcbes of /an Appendin oontainiug an Account 

t““ °Vm°I Demy 8vo. 20s.-Vol. II. Witb 4 plans. 

War. Vol. L W_ _P witk plans. BemySvo. 20s. . 

Demy 8vo. 20s.-Vol.III. Wit p Period to tlie Outbreak of 

History of 18s 

theVraroflSTS. Seoon ' ^ j 1746-184S. Tbird Editwn. 

Herat: OfUe Garden and Granary, of Central Asia. With Map 

audlndex. clive Warren Hastings, and Wei* 

Strangman Handcock. L Plan. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
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Tile Eye-Witnesses* Account of the Disastrous Bussian Cam- 
paign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans: Bescribiug’ the 
March across the Burning' Desert, the Storming'’of Dengeel Tepe, and 
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Demy 8vo. 18s. 

The Bussians at Merv and Herat, ana their Power of invading 
India. With 24 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy Svo. 24s. 

Merv, the Queen of the World; and the Scourge of the Ma,n- 
stealingTurcomans. With Portraits and Maps. Demy Svo. 18s. 

Colonel G-rodefcoif*s Bide from Samarcand to Herat, through 
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The Begion of the Eternal Eire. An Account of a Journey to the 
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MATO, Earl of. 
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Map. Demy Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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Cavalry Bemoxmts. By Capt. Nolan. With IHustrations. Demy Svo. 
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MILL, JAMES. 
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Wilson. 9 vols. Cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 
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with Observations on Native Character; Present Condition and Future 
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MITFOEE, EDWARD L. 

A Band March from England to Ceylon Eorty Years Ago. 

With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 24s. 
MITEOED, Major E, C. W., lUh Bengal Lancers. 

To Cauhnl with the Cavalry Brigade, A Narrative of Personal 
Experiences with the Force under General Sir F. S. Eoberts, G.C.B. 
WithiMap and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. 9s. , 

Orient and Occident. A Journey East from Lahore to Liverpool. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Modern Parallels to the Ancient Evidences of Christi^ity. 
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MULLEE, MAX. 
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with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patronage 
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Hapoleon and Ms Betractors. By H.I.H. Prince Napoleon. Translated, 
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L. de Beaufort. Demy Svo. 16s. 
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Havad Beform. From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. Trans* 
iated by J- E. Gordou-Cumming. Demy Svo. 12s. 
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The StTiisre’s Heir. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 21s. 

NEWMAN, The Late EDWARD, F.Z.S. 
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O’SEBAy JOEN AUGUSTUS. ^ , m-u 

Military Mosaics. A Set of Tales and Sketches on Soldierly Themes. 
Cr. 8vo. Ss. 
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Zoological Sketches : a Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natural^ 
HistOTy. With 36 Illustrations by Hermann Faber. Cr. 8vo. 7s,6d- 
OIENSAM, Eev. EBNBY NUTCOMBE, M.A. xi, 

Eschatolosrv and Universalism. An Essay on the Doc- 
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CathoHc Boctrine of the Atonement. An Historical Jntimry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
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tins Dbllingel D.D., Professor of Ecc esmstical History in the Hm- 
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History of Civilisation in tlie riffeB Century, TxarsMed from 
tlie French by the Hon. A. C. Q-lyn. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 21s. 

FANTON, J. B. 

Country Sketches in Black and White. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PAYNE, JOHN, 

Xiautrec. A Poem. Hew Edition. Paper cover. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Intag^lios, Hew Edition. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Masgue of Shadows. Hew Edition, Cr.Svo. 5s. 

Hew Poems, Hew Edition. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d, 

PBILB, Eev. W. 0., M.A. 

Tay, A Hovel. Cr.Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FELLY, Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.G.B., K.C.S.L, £c. 

The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. Collected from Oral 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B,, E.C.S.I. Bevised^ with 
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Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By “Ignotus.'" Be- 
printed, by permission, from the “ Saturday Beview.’* Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED. 

Man Proposes, A Hovel. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S. 

Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel Cr. B. Malleson’s History of the Indian IMutiny. (Combined in 
one volume.) Bemy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PINKERTON, THOMAS A. 

Agnes Moran: A Story of Innocence and Experience. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

PITTENQER, Rev. W, 

Capturing a Xooojnotive. A History of Secret Service in the late 
American War. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Plutarch, Our Young Polks'. Edited by Bosalie Kaufmann. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Small 4to. 10s, 6d, 

POPE, Rev. Cr. U., D.D., Fellov) of Madras University, 

Text-Book Of Indian History ; with Geographical Hotes, Genealo- 
gical Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronological, Biographical, 
Geographical, and General Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Studeats. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Fcap, 4to. 
12s. 

PRATTEN, MARY A. 

My Hundred Swiss Plowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. ; coloured, 25s. 

PRICHARD, I. I. 

The Chronicles of Budgepore, &c ; or, Sketches of Life in Fpper 
India. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

PRINSEP, H. T, 

Historical Hesults. Beducible from Becent Discovenes in Afghan- 
istan. BemySvo. 15s. 

Ti'bet, Tartary, and Mongolia. Second Edition. PostSvo, 5s- 

Political and Military Transactions in India. 2 vols., Bemy Svo.. 
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tr ijr ■Krnf'ii.cf wi+li tlie Telescope. lUiistrated. Fcap. 8vo. a<s. 3d. 
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geons. Fcap. 8vo. 5s, 
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Handle Dife in Montana (a Dady»s). By I. B. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 
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BIMMEB, B., F.L.S. 
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BOBEBTS, SIB BANLAL H. 
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BOWE, BIGHABB. , r 

Bic&ed up in tbe Streets ; or. Struggles for Life among the Ijondon 
Poor. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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SAG3AU, Dr. C. ELWABB^ Profmor Boyal University of Berlin, 

The Cbronology of Ancient Rations. An English Version of the 
Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-Bakiya of ALMriini, or " Vestiges of the 
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SANDERSON, G, P., Offtc&r in Charge of the GomrnmBnt Elephant Keddahs at 
Mysore. 

TMrteen Years amon^ thie Wild Beasts of India ; tlieir Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. Witb an account of the Modes 
of Capturing and Taming Wild Elepbants. Witb 21 full-page Illustra- 
tions and 3 Mai>s. Second Edition. Heap. 4to. J21 5s. 

SCBAIBLE, OSARLES M,, M.D., Fh.D. 

First Help in. Accidents: Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 
before the arrival of medical assistance. PuUy Illustrated. 32mo, Is. 
SOHLEIBEN, J. M., M.D. 

Tbe Principles of Scientific Botany. Translated by Or. Lankester. 
Numerous Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES, C.B. 

France in tbe East. A Contribution towards the consideration of the 
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SECCOMBE, Lieut.^Coh T. S. 
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Service Afloat; or, the Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras Civil Service. 
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SEERER, J. W., 0.S.L 

The Conjuror’s Baug“hter. A Tale. With Illustrations by Alf. T. 

Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Who is Mary ? A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

At Home and in India. A Volume of Miscellanies, With Prontis- 
piece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Worldly Tales. Inscribed to Edmund Yates. Cr. 8vo. Bds. Is. 
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SEERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Principle of Singrle Entry Book-keeping*. Roy, 

Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Whole Science of Double Entry Book-keeping*. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 4s. 

Signor Monaldini’s Hiece. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 
** The Jewel in the Lotus.” Cr. Svo. 6s. 

SIMPSON, SENRY TRAILL, M.A., late Rector of Adel. 

Archseologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
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With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Roy. Svo. 21s. 
SKENE, F. M. P. 

The Desters. A Family Record. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Skoheleff, Personal Keminiscences of General. By Nemirovitch- 
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“Taken In.” A Sketch of New Zealand Life. By Hopeful. Pcap. 2s. 6d. 

TAUNTON, ALFRED aBORGE. , -r. ^ ^ 

The Family Beg-ister. A Key to such Official Entries of Birth.s, 
Marriages, and Deaths at the Registrar-General's Office as may refer to 
.any particular family. Half bound. Demy folio. 21s. 
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TATLSE, WILLIAM, Eetired B.C.S.f late Commissioner of Patna. 

Tiiirty-ei^lit Years in India, from Juganatb. to fcbe Himalaya 
Mountains. 200 Illustrations from Original Sketclies. 2vols. Demy 
Svo. 25s. eacb. 

Tbe Patna Crisis ; or, Three Months at Patna during tbe Insurrection 
of 1857. Third Edition, Pcap. Svo. 2s. 

TATLOE, J. L., F.L.S., F.C.8., &e. 

Tbe Aquarium : Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. With 
238 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Illustrated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

G-eolog’ical Stories, numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 2s. 6d, 

ISTatiire's Bye-patbs : A Series of Recreative Papers in ISTatural His- 
tory. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Half-Hours at tbe Sea-side, Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Half-Hours in tbe Green Xianes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

■ TEMPLE, Sir EICIIAED, Bart., M.P., Q.C.SJ., &c. 

Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sibkim, and Hepal. Edited, 
■with Introdnetions, by his Son, Captaui R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff 
Corps, &c. 2 vols., with Chromo-lithographs, Maps, and other Illus- 
trations. 32s. 

Palestine Illustrated. With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by 
chromo -bthography from the Author’ s Original Paintings . Imperial Svo . 
31s. 6d. 

THOMS, JOHN ALEXANLEE. 

A Complete Concordance to tbe Revised Version of the Hew 
Testament, embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Roy. Svo. 6s. 

THOMSON, EAYID. 

Lunar and Horary Tables. For Hew and Concise Methods of Per- 
forming the CalculatioUs necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar Observations, or Chronometers,* with directions for acgiiiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Roy, 8vo. 10s, 

VmOENTON, EEWAED, 

The History of the British Empire in India, Containing a 
Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Ghronologieal Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 
With Map. 1 vol. Demy Svo. I2s. 

The Library Edition of the above in 6 uolwnies, 8vo., may he had, price 
£2 8s. 

A Gazetteer of tbe Territories under the Government of 
tbe Viceroy of India. Revised and Edited by Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge, C.I.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &c., and Arthur 
N. Wollaston, C.I.E,, of H.M.’s Indian (Home) Civil Service, Translator 
of the “ Anvar-i-Sahaili.” Demy Svo, 28s. 

Gazetteer of tbe Funjaub, Affjgbanistan, &c. Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to India, on the north-west, including Soinde, 
Affghanistaui Beloochistan, the Punjaub, and the neighbouring Stiates. 
2 vols. Demy Svo. £1 5s. 
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W. H. AliiBit & Co.: 


mOBNTON.PUBGTU. . -si^eteentTi OciLtxLvy. I. 01 & Qrron- 

wa Hoiriok George Srmmg. Lord Buthurst, Lord -Wellesley together 

mUcv • never before published. With Ten Portraits, and a Vww ^ow- 
^ SteX of the old Houseot lords. Seeond Edition. 2 vols. Demy 

*Vol.nL*^teona Edition. -With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Harrow School and its Surroimdings. Maps and Plates. DemySvo. 

15s. 

THOmTOISr, T. 

Kisto^y^of Sikhs. 2 vols. 

Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

dini’s Niece/' &o. 5 niustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tmtfi'SlJsfS W. T. McCULLAGHf M,P, , , e t r* 

Beform of Procedure in. Farliament to Clear the Block of Public 

Business Second Edition. Cr. 8to. 5s, 

TOEBIANO, W. E, ^ ^ 

WiUiam tlie TMrd. Ecap. 2s. 6d. ^ ^ 

Treasury of OKoice Quotations s Selections from more than 800 Eminent 
Authors. With a complete Index. Or. 8vo. 3s. Od. 

TEIMEN, E., M.B. {Bond,}, P.L,S., and DTEB, W. T., JB.A. .... . 

Tlie Flora of Middlesex; A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical BistriCuS. Or. 8yo. 
12s. 6d. 

TEIMEN, Capt E., late 35th Begiment. _ 

Be^ments of the British Army, Chronologically arranged. Show- 
ing their History, Serrices, Uniform, &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TBOTTEB.Capt. EIONEL JAMES, late Bmg. FusiUers. 

India tinder Victoria from 1836 to 1880. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
History of India. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 1862). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 10s. each. 

Iiord Iiawrence. A Sketch of his Career. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 
tbotteb,m:e. 

A Method of Teaching Flain Heedleworh in Schools. Illus- 
trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TUPBEB, MARTIN F,, Author of Proverbial Philosophy/’ 

Three Five-Act Flays and Twelve Dramatic Scenes. Suitable 

for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room Recitation. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
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TmGEmr»IYAN,D.€.L. 

First Iiovei and 3?uiiiii and Baburin. Translated from tlie Eussian 
by permission of tLe Antborn with. Biographical Introduction, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Tnrltisli. Cookery. A collection of Beceipts, compiled by Turabi Effendi 
from the best Turkish authorities- Second Edition. Pcap. 2s, 6d. 

TTMWmTT, W, 8. S, 

The Kew Chum in ISTew Zealand. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Under Orders. By the Author of ** Invasions of India from Central Asia.** 
Third Edition. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

UmEBWOOB, ABTMUB S., K.E.C.S, L.D.S.E., AamtanUSurgmn to Uie Dental 
Mos^ital of London, 

Surgery for Dental Students. Gr. 8vo. 5s. 

VALBBZBNt B. DB^ late ConsaZ-Cfeneral at Calcutta, Minuter FUni’potentiavyi 

'She English and India. New Sketches. Translated from the Erench 
(with the Author’s permission) by a Biplomate. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

VAMBBET, ABMBNIUS. 

Sketches of Central Asia, Additional Chapters on My Travels and 
Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

VAM aBLDBB, Mrs. JANB, 

The Storehouses of the King; or the Pyramids of Egypt, 
what they are and who built them* G-ilt. Demy 8vo. 21s, 

YIBABT, Major H.M., Boyal (late Madras) Engineers. 

The Military History of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers. 
2 vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 

riCABY, J, BULFOBD, 

An American in Horway. Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Clav the King and Olav King and Martyr, Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Victoria Cross (The), An OfOLcial Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 
Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chinese, New* Zealand, and African 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
Bobert W. O’ Byrne. With Plate. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

FTSE, GBIFFIN W., late on fecial duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for UMfs 
Government. 

Egypt : Political, Financial, and Strategical. Together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural Eesources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

WALFOBD, M.A., &o. &c. 

Holidays in Home Counties. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 

■■ 5s. , . ■■■ , 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. Dlustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WALL, A. X, M.D., F.B.O.S., Med. Staff E.M.*s Indian Army. 

Indian Snake Poisons, their Kature and Effects. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WATSON, Dr. J. FOBBBS, akd ffGHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Baces and Tribes of Hindostan, A series of Photographic Illus- 
trations of J prepared under the Authority of the Government of India 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. JE2 5s. per volume. 

WATSON maegabet: 

Money. Translated from thePrenchbf Jules Tardieu. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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W. H. Allen & Go., 


Ba^ed upon Morbid Specimens from all p«ts of 

tLln^an Empire. Second Edition. DemySvo. 14s. 
nrsiio.loT’s Despatclies. The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of ae M^SsWellesleT. K.G., d^ng hie Adnumstration m Indm. 
Svols TOli Portrait, Map, &c. Demy Svo. £6 10s. 

WeUlnffton in India. MiUtary History o£ the Duke of Welhngton m 
India. Or. Svo. Is. 

WELLS J W., Author of “ Three Thousand Miles through Brazil. 

ItadenSrpreter With Examples of Chinese Blooi-printing and 
other Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12s. _ 

WHimrATES, Col. 

• ®S'<irioyal ^rse Artfflery. WithsnccesmW 

Lcera from its formation to the present time. With 3 maps. Demj 
8vo. Us. 

WHITE, Col. S. BEWJ^, late Beng. Staff Corps. 

In^m Keminiscenoes. With 10 Photographs. Demy Svo. 14s. 

WIDBEEPOECB,S4M0BD.D.».,Bfe^»PSfT^“^’’- . 5 ^ 

Heroes Of Hebrew Histoi:y. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
’^“S‘’sch;i^ert. A Musical Biography. -tansMed from the German 

of d1 Heinrich Ereisle von Hellbom. Cr. Svo. Ss. 

TTILKIN, Mrs. (Mara). ^ n M 

Tbe Sbackles of an Old IiO-ve. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

’^“iht^Defenoe of Kainn. A Eorgotten Episode of the First Afghan 

War. With frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Adrien IV.) to Thomas Woisey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vols. DemySvo. Us. 

Life, &c. of Bislxop Atterbury. The Memoir and Comspondence of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, with his distinguish^ con- 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 
Svols. DemySvo, 14s. 

WILLIAMSES. WELLS, LL.D. Professor of the Chinese Lang itage and Litemture 

at Yale College. x, ^ ■ a 

Tbe Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 

Literatnre, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Emp^ire and Its 
Inhabitants. Eevlsed Edition, with 74 Illustrations ,md a New Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. DemySvo. 42s. 

WILSON, H.H, , , „ , , 

glossary of Judicial and Bevenue Terms, and of useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India, from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali. XTriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. 
flomnanv. Demy4to, £1 10s. 
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WOLFF, Captaiti M. P., P.S.S., Author of Food for the Million/* <6c. 

The Bational Alimentatioai of the Iiabouringr Classes. With 
an Alimentation Table. Crown 8to. Is. 

WOLLASTON, ARTSm N., GJ,E., ^ vt t. 

Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus. Commonly known as lEalilah 
and Damnah^ being an adaptation of the Pables of Bidpai. Translated 
from the Persian. Eoyal 8vo., 42s.; also with illuminated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Eoy. 4to. ^ 13s. 6d. 
Half-Hours with Muhammad. Being a Popular Account of the 
Prophet of Arabia, and of his more immediate Polio wers j together with 
a short Synopsis of the Religion he founded. Crown 8vo., cloth, with 
Map and Nineteen Dlustrations. 6s. 
WOOLBYCE,EXJMPSRMYW,,Serjeant^t^Law, 

Mves of Eminent Serjeauts-at-Law of the English Bar. 2 rols 
Demy 8vo, 30s. 

WORBSWOETS,W. 

Poems for the Young. With 50 Illustrations by J ohu Mac whirter and 
John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais, R.A. Demy 16mo. Is. 61. 

WMAXALL, Sir LASCBLLFS, Bart 

Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd} from 
Family and State Papers. 3 vols. Demy Sro 18s. 

WTNTER, ANDREW, M.D., M.B.C.P. 

Subtle Brains and Lissom Pingers : Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientitic Progress. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz. Pcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Our Social Bees ; Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Curiosities of Civilization. Being Essays reprinted from the 
Quarterly md Edinburgh Revieim, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TOmQ,Frof.J.R. 

Course of Mathematics. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the use of candidates for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. In one closely-printed volume 
pp. 648. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

YOUNG, MINNIE, nnd TRENT, RACNEL, 

A Home Huler. A Story for Girls. Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi, 
Cr, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ZERFFI,G.G.,PkD.,F.R.S,L. 

Manual of the Historical Development of Art-Prehistoric, An- 
dent, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With si>ecial reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FOOD, FAiTER. 

The Booh of Patience ; or, Cards for a Single Player. With fuH-page 
Illustrations* Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TOUNGNUSBAND, Lieut G. J., Quern’s Own Corps of Guides. 

Eighteen Hundred 'Miles in a Burmese Tat, through Burmah, 
Siam, and the Eastern Shan States. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 5s. 
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W. H. Allen & Co., 


A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN’S Catalogue ot 
Books in tke Eastern Languages, &c. 


KIHBI, &c- 

Dr. PorWs TToris are «ea os Ctes Books « «« Colleges mi Soliook in Indm. 

«ta^san^atttsi T«oislated into Knm from the Saasorit^ 

®Elur EeS Comcted, and Accompanied with Copioe Notes. 

A^M Htodifiranelatea into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Eoy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

with a vocabulary of «re Words. Second 

Persian Oaligraphy. Illnstrated by Lithographic 
Platea^of the Ta”lih Character, the one usually employed in writing the 
?"and^e mndusiani. ’ prepared for the u^^ Scottish 

Naval and Military Academy* Second Edition. 4to. Ss. 6d. 

ISASTTriCIC. EDTfiED B. ^ , -ni 

Ilie Ba»gli-o*.Baliar--literally translated into Enghsli, with copious 

explanatory notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hiudostani G-rammar. Post 8vo. 5s, 

Brem Sagar. Demy4to. £2 2s. 

^^^Hindu^ani-^EaSisii DictionaiT, the Persian Character with to 
Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English-Hmdustani Dictionary 
to English Character ; both in one volame. Roy. 
Hindustani-Englisli and English-Hindustani Bictionary, in 
the English Character. Roy. 8vo. 36s. a, . 

Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and Englishi in the English Character. 

12s« 

Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 

Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 8vo, 1^* Od. 

Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary, 

Koy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. _ _ 

Bagh o Bahar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative ol 

Eastern Character. 8vo. 8s. 

Bagh o Bahar, with Vocabulary. English Character. 5s. 

Vota Kahani; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian Character, with 
a complete Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 8s. _ 

Baital Pachisi; or, ^*Twenty*five Tales of a Demon,*’ in the Nagan 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary, Roy. 8vo. 9s. 
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Forbes, Duncan, LL.D.--cont. 

Xkliwaiiu-s-Safa ; or, “ Brothers of Purity, ’’ in the Persian Character. 
Eoy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KJEMFSONt M., Director of Public Instruction in N.W. Provinces, 18621-78. 

Tauhatu^n-isrusali (Eepentance Of Nussooh) of Moulvi Hajl Hafiz Hazlr 
Ahmed of Delhi. Edited, with Notes and Index, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
MULVmiLL, P. 

A Vocabulary for the Lower Standard in Kiudustani. Con- 
tainin!^ the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
“ JarretPs Hindu Period,” and in ** Selections from the Bagh o Bahar.” 
Foap. 3s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDmiC, M.R.A.S,, &c. &e. 

Salruxitala in Hindi. Translated from the Bengali recension of the 
Sanslsrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegetical 
notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Alf Laila ha-Zuhan-i-tlrdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindustani). 
Eoman Character. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Hindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial j a complete Syntax ; Exercises in various styles 
of Hindi composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Hindustani Dictionary, Dictionary of Urdu and Classical Hindi. 
Super Eoy. 8 vo. a83 3s. 

Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Languagfe. Svo.'^ias. 
Baital PacMsi; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Ikhwanu-s-Safa j translated into English. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ROGERS, E. E. 

How to Speak Hindustani. Roy. 12mo. Is. 

SMALL, Rev. G. 

Tota Kahani; or, Tales of a Parrot.” Translated into English. 
„ 8vo. 'Ss. ■ 

Dictionary of Haval Terms, English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, &c. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 


SAHSCRIT. 

OOWELL, E. R. . 

Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOUGE, A. E. 

Hey to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit Manual. ISmo. is„ 
HALGHTON, 

Sanscrit and BengraH Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, f^with 
Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 24s. 

HitopadeSa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s. 6d. 
JOMmON, Prof F. ■ ' 

HitOpadesa, with Vocabulary. 15s.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

PmOOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., 

Hitopadesa. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students. 6s. 
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W. H. Aiiiissr & Oo., 



TBOMJPSON, X Cf. m 4. 

Bliag“avat 0ita. Sanscrit Text. 

WILLIAMS, 

Ett^lisli-Saiiscrit Bictionary. 
Sansorit-Sn^lisli Bictionary. 

MomuB. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 15s. 
Sanscrit Maaual ; to wMch is a 
18mo, 7s. 6d. 

Sakantalai vsitli Literal EngHsl 
sages, Schemes of tlie Metres, 
Hotes. Boy. 8vo. 21s. 
Salcuataia. Translated into Engl 


4to., clotli. i63 3s. 
4to. £4i 14s. 6d, 


Eourth Edition, 


Vikramorvasi. The Text. ovo. oa. 

WILKIN, Sir CEABLKS. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 16s. 

gia' Dnta, witt Translation into EngUsH Verso. Notes. Ilhrstrations. 
and a Vocabulary. Boy. 8vo. 6s. 

PEBSIAW. 

BABETTO, n lOo 

jPersian Bictionary. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

CLAMKB, Oa^tdw H. WILBJBBFOBOB, E.E. 

The Bersian Manual. A Pocket Companion. ^ 

Part 1.-A Concise Grammsx ol the Isu^ge. mth Exereises on its 
more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases. Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. _ 
Part IL— A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Difference of idiom between the two Languages. 

The^Bustan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa*di Shirazi. Translated for 
X.-,.- wi+.Ti ■Eyolanatory Notes and Index, with 
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PLATTS, J. T. 

Qnlistau* collated with, the original 3MCS.1 with a iull Vocabu- 

lary. Eoy. 8vo, X2a. 6d, 

GhtilistaxL. Translated from a revised Text, witlf copious Kotes. 8vo. 
13s. 6d.' . 

eiceaebson:--, 

Persian, Arabic, and English Biotionary. Edition of 1862. By 
P. Johnson. 4to . £4. 

TOLBOET, T. W. H., Bengal Civil Service, 

A Translation of Bobinson Crusoe into the Per sian Language, 
Eoman Character. Cr. 8vo. 7s. . 

WOLLASTON, J-ETHITE N, OJ.E. 

Translation of the Anvari Soheili- Boy. 8vo. £2 2s. 
English-Persian Dictionary, Compiled from Original Sources. 
Svo. 25s. 

BEHGAX.I. 

BATEI, — . 

Singhasan. Demy Svo. 5s. 

FOEBBS, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Eoy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bengali Beader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. Eoy. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
HAUGETON, 

Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted for Students 
in either language; to which is added an Index, serving as a reversed 
dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

Babo Efari. Anecdotes of the Nine Famous ITomen of India. [Text-book 
for examinations in Bengali.] 12ino. 7s, 

Tota Itihas. The Tales of a Parrot. Demy Svo. 6s 

■ ■ ABABXC. ■ 

FOEBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Arabic Grammar, intended more especially lor the use of young men 
preparing for the Bast India Civil Service, and also for the use of self 
instructing studehts in general. Royal 8vo., cloth. 18s. 

Arabic Beading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts from the best 
Authors, Avith Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo., doth. 15s. 

AIFAT, ASSAilD VAICOOB. 

The Eastern Traveller's Interpreter; or, Arabic Without,. a 
Teacher. Oblong. 5s. 

PALMEE, Prof.E. E.,M.A.,&c. 

Arabic Grammar. On the principles of the best Native Gramma- 
rians. Svo. 18s. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both. 
Classical and Modem Arabic; Reading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 7s. 6d, 
EWEAEDSON, 

Arabic, Persian, and English Dictionary. Edition of 1862. By 
F. Johnson. 4to., cloth. £4. 

8TEINGA8S, Dr. F. ' 

Students' Arabic-English Dictionary. DemySvo. oOs, 
English- Arabic Dictionary. Demy Svo. 28s. 
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W. H. Alien & Go., 


Haudbook. A Simple 
“ffiokTSuflTanf Ambm ^tbe useoi tbe Britieb Eorces. 
CiTiltos,anaEesiaenUto|^ Comprising Praotol Boles for 

•cs, S. SSS;“oi«. M...» 

in Englisli and Arabic. Fcap. 7s. 6d, 

TBIi0OC3-00. 

'“Ss..,. »—>. f rT* 

Teloogoo. 3TOl3.in2. Eoy.Svo. ». 

Beadei. 8v^ 2vols. 

Dialogues, Teloogoo and Engiis 

CAMPBELL,-. ^ _ oAg 

Dictionary, ^oy* 30s. 
pauclia Tautra. 8s. 

^^sS^-ielooffOO Dictionary 103.6a. 

Oooroo Paramatau. Bemy 4to. 

^^^Ta^ Diotionary. 2 vols. 10s. 6a. 

’^"^IkmUtondbook. In Mef n^App^toM- 

tioo-GrammaticalLessone-a^';^^^^^^^^ p^rtlH. 

“rr;:?— -rSn^^aConcorasnc^^ Demy 8ro. 

24s. 

"'"’Sonary, TamilsndEnglish. 4to. 42 b. 

GUZBATTEB. 

SpeUiuff» 7s. ea. 

Inaia CoUege at Hayleybnry. 4to. Ss. 
jBsop’s Babies. 12mo. 2s. 63. 

MOLESWOBTS, -. , , 

Dictionary, Mataatta and Engbsb. 4to. ^s. 

Dictionary, English and Mabratta. 4to. 4.J. 

UADA'S'. 

BirXBES, Dr. IT. EngUsb TTooabnlary. Alplmbeti- 

“Sljlwin^ed nnter each of tbe fonr languages. Witb ,a oouoise Malay 
— «« PostSvo. 7s.6d. 


Grammar. 
KASSBEM, 

CL'MtAfviTtin.'r. 


4l.~ i51 1o 
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CHXZTBSB. 

MAESHMAN, 

Cla-vis^Sinica. A Cbinese Orammar. 4to. £2 2s, 

MOEEISOM, — . 

Dictionary. 6 vols., 4to. dSO 6s. 

View of CMna, for Philological Ptirposes. Containing a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Eeligion, and Cnstoms, 
■designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. 6s. 

PDS'HTO. 

EAVJBETYt Major H. G,, Bomlay Infantry (Eetired), Author of the Bus'Mo 
Grammar, Bidionary, Selections Brose and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghdns (Bnglish Translation), JEsop's Fables, ^c. &c. 

The PnslLto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercises 
and Bialognesj Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Yocabnlary. Pcap. 5s, 

mmEBS, Eev.T.P. 

Ganj-i-Fiikto, or Fukto Treasury. Being the Government Text- 
Book for the Lower Standard of Examination in Pnkto, the Tiongitage 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Post 8vo, 10s. 6<L^ 

MISCBLDANDODS. 

’COLLETT, 

Malayalam Beader. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

JSsop’s Pahles in Carnatica. 8vo., bound. 12s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C. F., late ofE.M/s Consular Service. 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. 6s, 

'Oriental Penmanship : comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington 
Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Hagari Character. 
By the late Professor Palmer and Frederic Piacott. 4to. 12s. 

■MEEVE, 

English-Carnatica and Carnatlca-Bnglish Dictionary. 

(Very slightly damaged.) £8. 

.SCENUBMANN, I. NESTOE. 

Kussian Manual. 68. (For details see next page,) 

Aid to Dussian Composition. 

TIEN, MET. ANTON, M.E.A.S. 

B^srptian, Syrian, and Morth African Handbook. 4s, 

POETMAN, M. r., M.E.A.8. 

Manual of the Andamanese Danguag'es. 10s. 6d. 


HBXSBB for Oriental Writing may be obtained from Messrat^ 
W.H.AUen&Co. Price Sd. 



Allen & Co. 


W. H. ALLEN & Co.’s Oriental llannals, 


JLASKB, Ca^>ta^‘n B. W., E.E. 

Tlie Persian. Mautial. 
cises. trseful ptoses, ^ 

Persian } also a Tocabnlary 
ISmo. 7s. 6d. 

aomS^A. E. . 

Key to tlie Exercises i 

MAGKSNZIM, Captain C. F, 

' A *ifTirlcis3i 3SflCaii.aali« 

atic Ptoses, Exercises 

PALUEB, pro/6ssor E. H.,H.^. 

THe AraMc Manual. Cor 
^Classical and Modern Arabi 

Analyses and a Tocatoary of 

PIBCOTT, FRFDmiC, 

®lie Kina Manual. Comp 
totH Literary and Provincial 

styles of Hindi Compo^itioi 
Complete Yocabnlary. Ecap 

^^iporLes’s 

Exercises for 

Cbaracter. New Edition, ei 
POETMAN, H. 

A Manual of tlie Andam. 

JUVFMTT, Major M. C, 

Tlie PusTito Manual, oo. 
Dialogues; Familiar Ptos< 
SCMNXJBMANN, J. BFSTOB, 

•Pile Russian Manual. 
mth Analyses, 

Weights and Measures, and a ColK 

betically arranged. Fcap. 7s. 

Aid to Russian Composition. 
Syntactical Buies, and Specimens o. 

MEH-, E™. AMTON, 

Egyptian, Syrian, and No^ 
fSase-Book in English and Arab 
Civilians, and Eesidents in Egypt. 
Manual of CoUociuiar A5:aT»« 

learning the language, Vooahulai 

in English and Aiahie. E»p. 7. 
Eoo-Hellenic Manual. Compri 

languages, Vooabulaxy. Dialoguei 

WILLIAMS, MOMIBB. ^ . . 

Sanscrit Mauual. To wlnoh is 
18mo.7s.6d. 


wmiams»sSanscrixmani*a.A. 

TJsefnl Words. Ecap. 7s. 6d. 

a,!,, . o— . 


18mo. 
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Maps of India, &c. 

A. Diocesan Map of India and Ceylon, 1885. Brawn and Compiled 
from the latest Authorities by the Eev. Bonald J. ATackey,: M.A., I'.S.S., 
&c., Canon and Precentor of S. Ninian's Cathedral, Perth j Author of 
Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In cloth case, or on 
roller varnished. Dedicated to the Metropolitan and Bishops of India. 
Is. 6d. 

A C-eneral Map of India. Corrected to 1884. Compiled chiehy from 
Surveys executed hy order of the Gevemment of India. On six sheets 
—size, 5ft. 3in. wide, 5ft. 4in. high, i32 ; or on -loth, in case, £2 12s. 6d. 
or rollers, varnished, des 3s. 

A Belieyo Map of India. By Henry E. Br ion. In frame. 21s. 

District Map of India. Corrected to 1885. Divided into Coheotorates 
with the Telegraphs and Eailways from Government Surveys. On six 
sheets— size, 6ft. 6m. high, 5ft. Sin, wide, £'2j in a case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or 
rollers, varnished, £3 3s. , 

Handbook of Deference to the Maps of India. Giving the Latitude 
and Longitude of places of note. 18nio. 8s. 6d. 

Map of India. Corrected to 1876. Prom the most recent authorities. On 
two sheets — size, 2ft. lOin. wide, 8ft. Sin. high, 16s. ; or on cloth, in a 
case, £1 Is. 

Map of tbe Bontes in India. Corrected to 1874. With Tables of Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations. On one 
sheet— size, 2ft. Sin. wide, 2ft. 9in. high, 9s. j or on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan— the Punjab, Cabool, 
Scinde, Bhawulpore, &c.— inclnding all the States between Candahar and 
Allahabad. On four sheets— size, 4ft. 4in. wide, 4ft. 2iii. high, 30s. j or 
in case, £2 J rollers, varnished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Snrmah, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets— size, 4ft. Sin. wide, 
3ft. 4in. high, 16s. J or on cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Boutes between 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s on rollers and 
varnished, 18s. 

Map of China. Prom the most authentic sources of information. One 
large sheet— size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. 2m. high, 6s. ; or on cloth, in case, 
8s.', . 

Map of the World. On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of the 
Early Hayigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Princiiml Lines of 
great Circle Sailing, and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets— 
size, 6ft. 2m, wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2 j on cloth, in a case, £2 10s. 5 or 
with rollers, and varnished, £3. 

Bussian Ofdcial Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordance with 
the Discoveries and Surveys of Eussian Staff Officers up to the close of 
the year 1877. In two sheets. lOs. 6d. ; or in cloth case, 4s. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED AT INTEEVALS, IK SIX CBOWH 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

um SEWi « *sof^ 

Edited bt Oodoned U. ^ rOcioSer. 

KAYE’S SEPOY WAR- vol. i. 

„rr.sr«i»...,w«ss£- i22r”E£«~ 

vols.) Id.2 vo1s. Crown 8vo. Enlarged by Horace Ookerby. 

Kaydu's Boot^of Dignities. EeW and Enteged 

TLe Bomance of Indnstry. ^ Translated by ConsteBce 

le Comte de BarU.^ Ms^S?Si&&ntograpb. U* «>» P'--; 

.Maiendie. lllnstrated mtb Sir lonxa ..poultry for Prises and 

mn.. •n.irir Barm. By James Long. Auttior of ronmrj 

Proftfc*’^ funstrated. Crown870._ 3s. ^ By George GreLwell, B.A., 

Hot 

Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. tit w Ti T) Gibney, late Adjiitant 

rirst Wilts ^(i^Tsya ^aper cover. Is. [Sl^crtlti. 

Battalion 'V^iltsBire Yolnntee . _ Oiibaltem ” “ Tke Cbronioles 

IffitA «te Harrises. By tbe Antbor of •• Tbe Subaltern, 

of 'Waltbam,” &o. &c. os. _ -Doy+rtn -RR-Trer 2 vols. Crown 

History of tHe London Stagre. By H. Barton Bakei. 

Home-Made Wines. By Clements. Grown 8 vo. Paper cover, 

“irr“aTA«»^£2; ITiBi, 

Hints to Trareuers in India. By An Wo ^ ^ 

Compensation: TbePubUcan’s Case. By C. Cagney. DemySvo. 

The noral King s a LUe of Linnaeus. Translated from 

H.C. Brewer. Crown 8 vo, os, > 


Grown Svo. CloiJiy 2s. 6d, each. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES 

Editbd BT Lloyd C. Sandeks. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 

B E A C 0 H S P I E L D. 

By T. E. Kebbel. 


PALMERSTON. 

By Lloyb C. Sanders. 


O’CONNELL. 

By J. A. Hamilton. 

METTERNIOH. 

By Col. G. B. Mallesok, C.S.L 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATIOH:— 

PEEL. By E. 0 MoNTAGtw. ISept. 15. 

BOLI NG BROKE. By Aethitb Hassall. \_OqU 15, 

PRINCE CONSORT. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

GAM B ETTA. By F, A. Maezials. 

HENRY FAWCETT. By Sir Edward Grey, Bt., M.P. 
DALHOUSIE. By Captain Lionel Trotter. 
WELLESLEY. By Colonel G. B. Mallbson, O.S.I. 
GREY. By Frank H. Hill, 


LONDON: 

W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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